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PREFACE, 


The possessions of England in Hindustan are 
so dear to lier^ and tlie history of their ac- 
quisition is so romantic, that it- is desirable for 
Englishmen to know somewhat more- than they 
do on the subject. That is the object the 
author has in view. He feels convinced that 
his countrymen will read with pride and en- 
thusiasm about those noble characters who have 
done so much to extend the borders of the 
British Empire, and those heroic exploits which 
will he related with satisfaction so long as any 
remnant of admiration exists in the minds of 
Englishmen. 

A series of articles, now embodied in this 
volume, appeared originally in the coluuins of 
a provincial newspaper. They were begun in 
consequence of the visit of the 'Prince of Wales 
to India, and of the interest awakened in the 
history pf our Empire in the East. 






OUR INDIA 


CHAPTEE I. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA> 

The visit of the Heir Apparent of the English 
throne to the vast and important States of Hin- . 
dustan is one 'which will be productive of great 
good, and will tend to cement into one the 
various jDeoples and tribes that inhabit that 
large peninsula. Little is known of its history, 
and still less of the marvellous manner in which 
our country became possessed of it. 

That history, however, is one of great 
interest ; is more romantic than many a sensa- 
tional novel ; and will amply repay the student 
who honestly sets about the investigation of its 
annals. ^Vliatever .can be told of the wonder- 
ful as regards ancient colonization, whatever 
can be conceived marvellous in the h^tory of 
nations, is far outstripped in the h^fstory of 
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Britisli India, by greater M^onders tlian tlie 
Ancient World can show,' and' b}' greater 
marvels tlian tlie simjile mind can conceive. 

I'iuii a small island like ours, fourteen tlioii- 
sand miles from Hindustan, sliould conquer and 
rule and give laivs to a country wliicli strctclic.s 
from Cape Comorin to tlie HimalaWs; a distance 
of 1,800 miles, and from the Indus to tlie 
Brabma-Pootra in a breadtli of 1,500 miles: 
that two liundred millions of liuman beinii's. 
wlio possessed aemlization and a jurisprudence 
wlien Julius Cmsar terrified our vdkl and 
painted, forefatliers, differing in religion, in 
moral and social liabits, skilled in architecture 
and tlie fine arts when the Ancient Britons 
lodged in the hollow trees, should acknowledge 
our rule, is indeed one of the most wonderful 
events in the whole history of the world, and 
presents a spectacle which neither Greece nor 
Home in all their glory can either equal or 
apjDi’oach unto. 

Two hundred and sevent 3 ’-five years have 
glided away since Queen Elizabeth, of famous 
memory, granted a charter to a body of mer- 
chants, who engaged to trade with the native- 
princes of the East, and asked to have, by 
royal lidenco, the right of doing so secured to 
them. It was in the jmar 1000 that Queen 
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' Bess gave lier hand and seal to Biat document 
vdiich called into '(■'eing the East India Com- 
pany. 

For many years before this date, adven- 
turous mariners had braved the winds and 
storms of ocean to round the^ Cape of Grood 
Hope to reach the East Indies. Vast as her 
wealth and rqsources were, they were greatly 
. exaggerated, and it was the love of gain that 
prompted European seainen to encounter those 
dangers which Horace of old declared required 
the oak and triple steel to face. 

To Portugal is due the honour of first reach- 
ing India round the southern portion of Africa. 
Bartliolomew ■ Dias was the first who sailed 
round it, and called it with great truth “ The 
Cape of Storms.” Vasco de Gama was the first 
who reached Hindustan itself, arid brought 
back to the court at Lisbon cloths of exquisite 
manufacture, the work of Eastern looms. This 
was in the fifteenth century. The Portuguese 
set .up “ factories,” and began to trade vdth the 
native princes. The other nations of Eurojie 
looked with jealous and eager eyes upon the 
riches of Portugal, which, in their view, seemed 
greater than they really were. 

To their honour be it said, as Portugal had 
found the way by the Cape of. Storms, they 
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iLcognizGcl it as the patliway of that couDtry ; 
hilt thc_y at once tried to see if another way 
could not he found to this land of treasures. 

^ i>w, before Yasco de Gama had reached ilio 


shores of Hindustan, a man, whose name will 
last to the end of time, was going from court to 
court to obtain the moans to enable him to 
find a new route to the East. That man was 
Christopher Columbus. The}^ who think tliar 
he went to discoYor America are greatly mis 
taken. Wliat he wanted to, do yms this 


respecling the way that Portugal had found to 
the East, he wished to find another by a difle- 
lent track. He. landed, after incredible trials. 


upon an idand, the group of which is called the 
Y est Indies, as it was the great navigatcu’ts 
opinion that he had hit upon India froni the 
opposite side. 


Hie desire of AYoalth, however, broke down 
every obstacle, and French, and Spanish, and 
Portuguese, and English traded with India 
direct by the Cape, round which Partholomew 
Hias first sailed. As ^mt, the thought had 
occurred to none of setting up a great empire 
oJdj^G East. Ledgers, and invoices, and da}-- 
booksY^cio the fiist weapons that Eurojic sent 
out, arid it is not for many 3'ears after that 
HupleiA an able and sagacious Frenchman, first 
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conceiyed the notion of raising a colossal 
kingdom on the ruins of Eastern princes and 
Eastern thrones. 

The East India Company was, at first, 
simply a trading company, and it was not, till 
events produced the necessity, thought of 
giving to her power to erect forts, enlist troops, 
and officer them by men holding the Comjiany’s 
commission. 

In physical aspoot we can scarcely overrate 
the magnificence and variety of the scenery of 
Hindustan. As. Alison remarks, — 

From the snowy summits of the Himalaya 
to the green slopes of CaiDe Comorin, from the 
steep ghauts of Malabar to the sandy shores of 
Coromandel, it exhibits a succession of the 
most noble or beautiful features ; at times 
stupendous mountain ranges, their sides clothed 
with lofty forests, their peaks reposing in icy 
stillness ; at others, vast plains rivalling the 
Delta of Egypt in . richness, and, like it, sub- 
merged yearly by the fertilizing waters of the 
Ganges: here lofty ghauts, running parallel, 
at a short distance from the shores of the ocean, 
to the edge of its waters, and marking the line 
of demarcation between the low, rich, or sandy 
plains on the seaside and the elevated table- 
several thousand feet above the sea level 
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U! i]io iiifc'i’ior; llierc, rugged hills or th’e:.'. 
i'U'Osrs icaiLiiiio; -vritli the rich productions oi e 


O 


suutlicrn sun. 

‘‘ The natural boundaries of India arc the 
Himala^^a range and mountains of CaK’ui and 
^.hi-idnliarj on the north; the splendiil ami 
rapid stream of the Indus, seventeen hemsre:! 
miles in length, of ■which seven hundre. i a ad 
, sixty are navigable, flowing impetuously from 
their perennial snows, on the north-vrest: ; tlic 
deep and stagnant Irrawaddy, fourteen Iiundred 
miles in length, fed by the eastern extremiLy 
of the chain, and winding its way to th 
of Bengal through the rank luxuriance 
tropical vegetation, on the north-east; and tlie 
encircling ocean on the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, on the south. 

Nature everywhere appears in this highly 
favoured region in her most imposing array ; 
the Ilimala}^ mountains, surmounting even tlie 
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Andes in elevation ; the. Indus, all but rivalling 
the river of the Amazons in magnitude ; the 
p)lain of Bengal, surpassing Mesopotamia itself 
infertility, — form some of the features of a 
country which, from the earliest times, ha.s 
been the seat of civilization and the fabled abode 
of opulence and magnificence.” Or, to give the 
fine description of Macaulay, when s^ieaking of 
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tlie noble expanse of Bengal, the Lombardy 
of Asia,” — 

“No part of India possessed such natural 
advantages, both for agriculture and commerce. 
The Granges, rushing through a hundred 
channels to the sea, has formed, a vast plain of 
ricli mould, which, even under the trojiical sky, 
rivals the verdure of an English April. The 
rice-fields yield an increase which is unknown 
clsevdiere. Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are 
produced with marvellous exuberance. 

“ The rivers afford an inexhaustible - su2:)ply 
of fish. The desolate islands alono: the sea- 
coast, overgrown bj^- noxious vegetation and 
swarming with deer and tigers, supply the 
cultivated districts with abundance of salt. 
The great stream which fertilises its soil is, at 
tlie same • time, the chief highway of Eastern 
commerce. On its banks, and on those of its 
tributary waters, are the wealthiest marts, the 
most splendid capitals, and the most sacred 
slu’ines of India. The tyranny of man has, for 
ages, struggled against the overflowing bounty 
of natm’e. In sjnte of the Mussulman despot 
and of the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was 
known through the East as the garden of Eden, 
as the rich kingdom. ' Its population multiplied 
exceedingly. Distant provinces v/ere nourished 
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irniii ilio oYcrflowiiig’ of its granaries; and tlic 
noble ladies of London and Paris were clothed 
ill the delicate produce of its worm. The race 
!)}' vdiom this rich tract was peopled, cncryated 
by a soft climate, and accustomed to peaceful 
avocalions, bore the same relation to otlicr 
Asiatics which the Asiatics generally bear to 
the bold and energetic children of Europe. 

“The Castilians have a proverb that in 
A^alencia the earth is w^ater, and the men women ; 
and the description is at least equal!}- applicable 
to the Amst plain of the lower Ganges. What- 
ever the Bengalee does he does languidly. 
His favourite pursuits are sedentar}^. He 
shrinks from bold exertion; and though voluble 
in dispute, and singularly pertinacious in the 
war of chicane, he seldom engages in a per- 
sonal conflict, and scarcely ever enlists as a 
soldier. There never, perhaps, existed a people 
so thoroughly fitted by nature and habit for a 
foreign yoke.” 

Such are the two grand descriptions by the 
master hands of Alison and Macaulay, and 
from them we are greatly assisted in forming' a 
true estimate of the Indian character. The 
common notion of a heathen is very erroneous 
indeed. Bus}’' multitudes crowded bcauliful 
bazaars; rich stuffs, and brocades, and silks 
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were exposed for sale ; marvels of mechanical 
ingenuity were produced by Hindoo workmen 
long ere the docks at Liverpool were dreamt of, 
long before Manchester consisted of a singlo 
street, and years and years before the factories 
of Leeds and Birmingham teemed with their 
busy labour. 

In the earlier stages of the world’s history 
civilization flowed from east to west ; and now 
the tide has turned, and the current of progress 
is flowing from west to east. But civilization 
was scarcely out of its infancy in Europe — 
the very rudiments of architecture were not 
mastered — when in those distant and fertile 
lands the Brahmin and the Buddhist erected 
temples to, theii' gods, so perfect and chaste 
in their design that they cannot now be seen 
without striking the mind with wonder and 
awe. 

India possesses historical records so far back 
as fourteen centuries before the Christian era. 
As might be expected, very little is known of 
the history of its originaL inhabitants. It is- 
believed that they are, to some extent, repre- 
sented by various tribes that are still to bo 
found in the woods and forests. Gradually,, 
and at successive intervals, the Hindoo has- 
Doured into the country, and gradually dis- 
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loOued iJic possessor of tlic soil. From Moii- 
f]'om the flcptlis of Scytliia, from the wild 
baidcs of the famous Caspian, from the district 
of IJesopotamia, and from the fertile region ''•f 
the Fi’lo, the}^ rrere tempted to come, induced 
Ire 'iho report of a fertility and .ahun fiance 
gTcatcr by far than that of the rich mcnop w: 
around Alexandria. As years rolled on. tiie 
yarioiis discordant tribes begun to assume a 
more harmonious aspect. The new-comers, no 
doubt, brought with them the elements of civili- 
zation, and exercised a bcnelicial influence upon 
the country. 

In this early and, so to speak, m}'lhic;d 
period, Brahminical Hindooism must have ori- 
ginaled. Its rise is shrouded in thick and black 
obscurity. In that early age of the world's 
history, and in the almost infanc3"of the human 
race, our ancestors had mastered a principle of 
deep and momentous importance, ydiich we, in 
the conceit of these laler days, are sadlv in 
danger of losing; and that was that no sociel}' 
could be secure, and no real knowledge exist, 
exce])t there la}* at the bottom the solid ami 
blessed foundation of religion. As Mr. Martin 
says, — “ The^' sot forth then' own scheme as 
the direct ordination of the ‘ Self-Existent One,’ 
the ^ Great First Cause,’ whoso attributes the}' 
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described m a tone of solemn grandeur not un- 
befitting tbeir high tbeme, and to enforce tlieir 
precepts, and heigbten tbeir influence, made 
m.ucb use of tbe rude lyrics extant among the 
people, to -which they added ethers. These 
were compiled under the name of the Vedas- (a 
word derived from a Sanscrit root, signifying 
to hnoio), by one Vyasa, who lived in the four- 
teenth century before the Christian era.” 

The Hindoos declare that Vyasa lived at the 
least three thousand years before Clirist, and 
that the Vedas are more ancient than the 
Mosaic account of the creation, some of our 
own earlier writers declaring that they are no 
less than five thousand years old. Tod makes 
Vyasa contemporary with Job. 

A system of laws,- called Menu, and which 
came into existence in the ninth century 
before the advent of the Saviour, is still in 
existence. It is of course impossible to say 
■\vhether such a person as Menu ever lived or 
not. The early history of India is very like 
the early history of all other countries. 
There is a deal of fable and m^dhology and 
uncertainty. The non-existence of writing and 
printing goes far to explain this ; but there is 
no doubt that the traditions handed down from 
one generation to another are very valuable. 
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nnti, in tlic main, Irustworthy. Wc ma}' 
'■i'‘'|X'n(l iijjon this, that the}" are the records oi’ 
some great events. By the system of Menu, 
the Plindoos are divided in four castes, ivhich 
still exist ; and whicli form one of the most 
slrild, ng characteristics of the race. They 
remind one forcibly of the classifications of the 
ancient Spartans. 

The Hindoo castes are, — the Brahmins, or 
priests; the Cash atri}m, or military; theYaisyas, 
or industrial; and the Soodras, or servile. 
This last order ajipears to have ever occnjiied 
an inferior position in all respects, and corre- 
spond in many ways to the ancient Helots. In 
all probability they were the conquered race, 
reduced to a state of serfdom b}" the victors, 
just as the Britons were reduced b}^ the Homans, 
and the Saxons, for the time being, by the 
Normans. It is likewise very peculiar that the 
ancient Hindoo mythology does not wander 
beyond the boundaries of Hindustan. 

The snow-capped Himalayas are, to the 
Hindoo gods, what Olympus and Parnassus are 
to Bacchus and Minerva. They form their 
abode. If the early history of this countr}' 
could be discovered and made known, there 
is no doubt it would present many features 
analogous to that of ancient Greece. Elphin- 
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stone, in liis ^History of India,’ ' says that he 
doubts “ whether the conquerors were a- foreign 
people or a local tribe, like the Dorians in 
Greece; or whether, indeed, they were not 
merely a portion of one of the native states (a 
religious sect, for instance) which had out- 
stripped their fellow-citizens in knowledge, 
and appropriated all the advantages of the 
society to themselves.” 

Much that is interesting, but very doubtful, 
can safely be passed over, including even the 
sacred writings called the Puranas, and the 
carrying off of Sita, the queen of Kama, by 
Ravana, the king of the island of Lanka — the 
mythological, if not the ancient, name of Ceylon. 
Wc' can dismiss the army of monkeys, who 
followed Hoonirnan, to the region that contains 
the heroes of Homer and the celebrities of the 
Trojan war. 

We come down, almost at a bound, to classic 
tinies and to classic history, and we find there 
that the East was originally the aggressor 
against the West, as exemplified ill the cele- 
brated invasion of Greece by the Persians, and 
the mammoth army of Xerxes, composed of 
tribes gathered together from eyery district of 
Asia. Persia owes its rise to the conquests of 
Cyrus the Great. Before his time, it was 
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.scarcely more tliaii a singlq provincCj rejoicing 
in the name of Fars. B}’ tlie exploits of Cyrus 
tlic thrones of Persia and Media were united, 
and Big Persian empire came into existence 
nearly six centuries before the shejiherds of 
Bethlehem heard the heavenly anthem that 
announced the coming of Him whoso mission 
was to extend peace and good will to men. 

The eastern frontier of Persia extended to 
that of India, though it is a matter of grave 
doubt where India did itself end. Arrian, in 
his Indica,’ denies altogether the reported 
invasions of Semiramis, Sesostris, and Cyrus. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, v/as about the 
first to make an attempt upon the country, of 
whose doings we have reliable and historical 
records. He wanted to know something about 
the course and termination of the Indus, and 
the nature of the country through which it fan. 
At Caspat3n’us he built a fleet to carry out his 
design. 

A Greek sailor, Scylax, of considerable re- 
nown, was placed at its head. He sailed all 
down the Indus, and then to the Straits of 
Babelmandeb, and traversed the Gulf of Arabia. 
On his return to Darius, he gave so glowing an 
account of the fertility of the countries through 
which he had passed, that that monarch deter- 
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mined to take steps to acquire sucli valuable 
possessions. Tbe Tyrians belped’bim so far as. 
tlie difficulties of iiavig'ation were concerned 
and the king himself led the land attack. The 
distiicts watered by ■^■he Indus were subjuguted. 
by him; according to the authority' of' Dr. 
Tobeitsoii. lie displayed, after his conquest,, 
those powers of consolidation and administra-- 
tion by which he will be ever remembered in 
history. He divided his newly acquired terri- 
toiy into satia 2 iies , and that of India, according*' 
tc Heiodotus, was the twentieth. Xerxes, his- 
sou, had a corps of Indian troops in his service. 

The last rdler oi the Persian - emjiire was 
Darius Codomanus, who emulated the efforts of 
his great narnesake in his exertions to cement 
together the Ixeterogeneous elements of which 
that em 2 ufe was composed^ But one’ of its. 

■ tributary states was, under the administration 
of a great man, rapidly develo23ing both in in- 
fluence and power. The state of Macedonia . 
had the advantage of the services of the great 
Philip, whom the greatest of orators, Deinos- 
thehes, has rendered immortal. 

It is needless to enter into his achievements 
here. He was celebrated as' a warrior and a 
statesman. After 23assing with safety through 
the 23erils of the-deep sea and stormy ocean, it 
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]us late to be ■wrecked in tlie sballo'w 

•^yate^s. Whilst celebrating tlie marriage 

festivities of liis daughter Cleopatra, he was 

.stab])edby Pausanias, a Macedonian youth ; and 
Al^ivander his son, who will al'wmys be knoAvn 
as Alexander the Great, succeeded to the 
umpire at the age of twenty, and was destined, in 
tlie hand of Providence, to roll back the tide of 
Eastern conquest, and carry the victorious 
urms of the West into the midst of India. 

With marvellous tact and sagacity, lie 
reconciled the conflicting interests and jiarties 
in the Macedonian state, brought the Illyrian 
war to a speed^^ and brilliant issue, captured 
Thebes, and made ready for a great struggle 
to cast off the Persian, ^’oke, and lead liis 
victorious legions to the East. In b.c. 334 he 
crossed the Hellespont, and, after a flercc 
battle, forced the passage of the river Granicus, 
in Bithynia, in the teeth of a Persian army of 
more than one hundred thousand strong. With 
rare judgment, the 3 muthful conqueror treated 
the inhabitants of tlie subdued territor}'- with 
great moderation and justice. 

Darius strained cver}^ nerve to check the 
victorious advance of Alexander, and to save 
tlie tottering supremacy of Persia. But, like 
an irresi'’' he wave, the Macedonian phalanx 
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moved resolutely and triumphantly on. Every 
student of ancient history is acquainted -with 
the inarimllous success of that advance of 
Alexander. The mother, wife, and children, of 
che Persian king fell into his hands, and were 
treated with great ^jersonal kindness and con- 
sideration. The seven months’ siege of Tyre 
is 0, ell woitliy of notice. The Tyrians 
defended themselves with unexamjiled bravery 
and devotion. J ust before the siege terminated, 
they foolishly and vdckedly murdered their 
Macedonian prisoners, and cast their bodies 
into the sea They j)aid dearly for their 
vranton and meaningless brutality. When the 
city fell, the enraged -Macedonians slew eight 
thousand, crucified two thousand more, by the 
express' order of Alexander, and sold upwards 
of thirty thqusand into slavery. Qaia and 
Jerusalem likewise fell before his conquering 
hosts, and Egypt w.as also subdued. 

ihe battle of Arbela, so disastrous to i’ersian 
supremacy,; and the miserable death of Darius, 
speedily followed, and in the year 320 b.c. the 
G-reeks crr-.ed the Paropamisus, and secured the 
m evince of Pactria. Led on from conquest to 
conquest — just, as the English were led on only 
a century ago, and as Eussia is being now in 
Northern and Middle Asia— the Macedonians 
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victor coiTceivecl the project of crossing tlie 
Indus, and subjugating tlie territory that lay 
boyondit. A successful campaign in Afghanistan 
marks the year 837 b.c., and from the famous 
Indus the conc|uering army advanced to the 
Hydaspes or Jhelum. 

Soon, however, the steps of Alexander were 
to be stayed. The ancients were particularly 
ignorant of the science of geography. The 
Macedonian army had followed its unscrupu- 
lous but beloved chief through unknown pro- 
vinces and desert wastes. They had bravely 
seconded the desires of his most ambitious 
mind, but there was a limit even to tlie bravery 
and heroism' of the Macedonian phalanx, and 
that limit was the bank of the Ilyphasis. 

Arrian tells us that, with passion ate elorj,ucnce, 
Alexander reminded the Macedonians that the 
Hydraotes had abeady become the limit of their 
empire, which extended westward to the xEgean 
sea, and northward to the river J axartes ; and 
he urged them to cross the Ilyphasis, and then, 
having added the rest of ’ Asia to their empire, 
to descend the Ganges, and sail round Alrica 
to the Pillars of Hercules. Nothing could in- 
duce those hardy and veteran warriors to move 
a foot further. The Punjaub had been partly 
subjugated — the waters of the Ilyphasis were 
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rolling' before them — the boundary of this 
noith-'western state had been reached ; the am- 
bition of Alexander urged him to cross that 
flowing stream, and seek new conquests in lands 
that were utterly unknown : he urged and ex- 
2iostulated, but all in vain. Angrily he said 
he 'vyould jDroceed alone. It was all to no pur- 
jDose ; tJie Greeks had had quite enough of 
dangeis, and obstinately declined to start for 
the GangOs. 

Deep gloom and stubborn silence settled over 
the cam|), which formerly had lieen so enthu- 
siastic and so lojml. Brave and daring as 
Alexander was, he now jierceived that he had 
proceeded as far as, he could, and that even he 
must give in. Making some kind of excuse 
about unsatisfactory auspices, he gave the 
order to retrace their steps. Joyfully the 
Macedonian troops turned their backs on the 
Hyphasis, and eagerlj' advanced homewards. 

Their great leader was not destined to see 
his native land again. In 323 b.c. he caught a 
fever in the marshes of Mesopotamia, whose 
virulence he augmented by excess at a drinking- 
bout, and died at the age of thirty-two, after 
a most marvel] oils career. 

The wonderful products of Indian industry 
found their way to Europe by a slow and 
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ledious route. Caravans tliroiigh the provinces 
oT Asia and Asia Minor hrougiit them to tlie 
coast, and sliips traded thence to the Grrecian 
Archipelago, From this part of the earth, rich 
silks a,nd carved ivories began to he distri])nted 
over the Western world. The great con cpieror, 
whose death has been just recorded, ]io])cd ihat 
he would lay the foundations of peace and 
commercial greatness and activity bv' means of 
his warlike achievements. One favourite oliject, 
coutinually present to his mind, was to found 
several new cities both in Asia and Fiunpo, 
peojding llie foruKa- with Europeans and the 
latter with Asiatics, so that, as Diodorus sa}'s, 
‘Ciy intermarriages and exchange of good 
otHces, tlio iidiabitants oftliosctwo great conti- 
nents might be gi’adually moulded into a 
siinilarity (h sentiments, and bc(;ome attached 
to each other with mutual aftection.’’ 

That happy result, which Alexander expected 
to attain iniwards of ' two thousand vears ao’o, 

■*- •.-'O' 

seems now likely to come to jiass ; but, such is 
the destiny of mil ions, i\[acedonia is ahhost 
now forgotten — Greece has retrograded from 
her ancient glory, and the bringing about of 
that rcsull is due to the legislative wisdom of 
a nation which was probably unknow]i to the 
restless mind of the Macedonian subjugator,. 
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We pass over a large pe^aocl of time and 
come do.w-n at once to tht' seventli century of 
tlie Christian dispens-^ tion. Tlie Ch’u’cii was 
torn b} dissensions and heresies as great as 
those whico now cause such grave scandal to 
the rulers of Christendom. On the shores of 
the Red Sea there sprang up a power as much 
militar^^ as religious, wliicli develpped most 
ra2ndly, and exercises a signal influence n^ion 
many millions of the human family. Mahom- 
medanism then sprang into being. Arabia was 
its home. 

Tlie projiagation of the new creed was 
acconpdished by singular skill and judgment. 
Mahommcd was. born in tbe oTlstyear after tlit; 
birth of -the Saviom’, at a city which was even 
. then celebrated, but whicli will be known so 
long as time shall endure, in connexion with’ 
the life, and sayings of the false jirophet. He 
was connected with the chief family of the tribe 
of Ivoreish, and their ^cs^iccial duty and j)i’ivi- 
lege was to guard find 2)rotect the great temple 
of Caaba, which was asserted to lie built round 
'■■hat well which w^as providentially and mira- 
jLilously 2 )ointed out to Hagar when driven into 
the desert with Ishmael. 

In early youth, the “ }iro2)het of Grod ” had 
shown signs of that courap'e and. ability that, 
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in lalor life, so sipallj characterized his man- 
lioocL Long jieriods were spent him in tin 
cave ^ of Hara, apart from all society. His 
imagination indulged itself without check : his 
meditations were frequent and deep. More 
than once he was on the verge of insanity. At 
forty years of age, he declared himself as “the 
last and greatest of the prophets.” The belie 
he originally taught Avas simply this, “There 

is no Grod but God, andMahommed is His n^-o- 
phet.” ^ ^ 

^ For ten years after the commencement of 
ills mission he suflbred great persecution, with 
the result that usually attends all persecution 
of opinion. He b'camo more, and more popular. 
Tliose tenets of his which, had- they been left 
alone, and treated ivitli the eontonqit they de- 
served, would sjiecalily have died, found many 
supporters and symjiathizers. ddiough exnelled 
from his native city in (j22, he was not' only 
Avarinl}- received at .Meulina, but actually made 
Its governor. lie at ,uice threw off the mask 

of a suffering and persecuted zealot, and assumed 
he offensiA'o. 

Thc^ principles of that extraordinary book, 
ue Koran, Avere AAndely disseminated and 
vAhdely received. It is a most astonishing 
•VAurk, and stamps its author as a man far in 
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advance of the literaiy standard of his time. 
Mahommed died in a.d. 632. He had lived to 
see the whole of Arabia converted to his faith. 
The monarchs of Persia and Ethiopia and the 
Emperor of Rome had been summoned to 
receive the Koran, and Syria, had been actually 
invaded by Mahomniedan forces. Brave and 
vigorous leaders succeeded him, and, under the 
rule of Omar, the Arabs invaded Persia — ■ 
utterly shattered the second empire, and, after 
the disastrous battle of Yermuh, in whicli forty 
thousand Grrceks wore completely defeated, 
Syria fell entirely into the hands of the 
believers in the faith of the prophet of the cave 
of Hara. 

The city of Jerusalem likewise fell into their 
hands, and their power was thus consolidated 
and enlarged. Qhickly and strangely those 
now doctrines spread ; their influence reached’ 
India itself, of whose population, at this pre- 
sent moment, a large proportion professes to 
behove in the creed of “ There is one God, and 
Mahommed is His proj^het.” 

The celebrated invasion of India by Ameer 
Timur, or Timur Beg, took place in a.d. 1398, 
and that of Baber some century and a half 
later. But, by this time, the whole of Plindu- 
stan was convulsed by the struggles and con- 
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losIs oJ rira] princes for incicpoiicicncc and for 
sn] )roinacy. 

X'S.her, ivJio iounded' the g'rcat empire of 
i'ddgni, died iii the yeor 15o0. and direct] v 
ailerwards wo find the Portuguese, as the lirst 
I juropeans, taking apart in those intrigues and 
contests whose issue has been to tame dovrn 
Mahiatta, Mussulman, and Maliominedan, and 
to place our countiy as supreme director of the 
destinies of Hindustan. 

Indeed, the Portuguese, who were at' that 
time the most skilful and most adventurous 


seamen of Europe, are found engaged in warm 
conflict with native princes so early as the year 
1501, when they were involved on the coast of 
.Malabai. Even at that time it had been made 
evident that a small and well-disciplined force 
from the west was well qualified to hold its 
own against the iinwdcldy and ill-trained hosts 
that Eastern despots w-mre accustomed to bring 
into the held. ^ 


At ^ the beginning of European intercourse 
and European interference in Indian matters, 
Portugal wms supreme'. Vasco do Gama, 
whose name bears a relation to the art of navi- 
gation somewhat analogous to that wdiich the 
hopoiired name of Newdon does to science, died 
Viceioj of India in lo24. The Avealth acquired 
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in India,' and displa 3 ^ed so ostentationsly in 
Eiu’OjDe — tlic fine cambrics and embroidered 
tajDestries, tlie s^ilendonr of the diamond and 
the ritbj^- -excited the curiosity and avarice of 
other European nations. 

Ill the year 15.79, the Dutcii sent out their 
hist expedition to those distant and eastern 
lands j and in the reigns of the tvm last of the 
Heniys, and of the last of the Edwards, Eng’- 
land likewise began to take an interest in the 
doings in Hindustan. In 1586, Captain Caven- 
dish commenced that famous vo^mge round tlie 
globe, which has rendered his name both illus- 
trious and immortal ] liut, after the fashion of 
those times, he was as much a privateer and 
freebooter as a navigator ; and through his 
plundering habits the Spanish government ad- 
dressed a strong remonstrance to that of Eng- 
land, which called forth from “ that imperial 
lioness,” Queen Elizabeth, the remark, in reply 
to the Spaiiisli assertion of exclusive right to 
navigate the Indian seas, “It is as lawful for 
m}^ subjects to do this as the Spaniards, since 
the sea and air are common to all nmfi.” 

The disaster to the “Invincible Armada,” in 
1588, gave this country a more decided advan- 
tage than ever over the pretensions of Spain 
and increased information and intercourse only 
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allotted the npiDetitc and desires of Eng’lisliiiieii 
io share more comidetel}' than they liad hitherto 
done in tlic spoils and riches of the East. 

In tlie year 1610, forty years after the g’rant- 
iny of ilie charter to tlie East India Company, 
tlic llrst ' Englisli settlement mas formed at 
Madras, and from that date to the present time, 
in spite of many disasters and reverses, the 
English pomcr has continuall}^ increased and 
de^ eloped, until now it has reached its zenith 
hy tlie 2^i’‘’idamation of Victoria as “ Einiircss 
of India.’’ 

I hat so great a nation as this should so 
easily succumb to a handful of English adycn- 
tuicis, most of them piclccd oat of the tlasli 
houses of Druiy Lane and Seven Dials, is at 
first sight ‘‘i)assing strang-c.” That it was 
due to a peculiar combination of circumstances 
is true enough — to the degeneracy of the 
Asiatic, so far as personal courage and endurance 
arc concerned — to llie dissensions and jealousies 
of native princes, but above all to tlie great 
acuteness, the untiring devotion, the im- 
jiaralleled personal bravciA- and courage, the 
great administrative gifts, and the fearless 
conduct, of two men, vdiosc names, in spite of 
all their faults, which v'ero, indeed, neither 
few nor small, will bo cherished with love and 
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gratitude whilst one English heart is left 
heating in the world — Robert Clive and Warren 
Ha Stine'S. 

is often disputed as to whether England 
is a military nation or not. 'If to bo a military 
nation is to have .forced conscrijrtion, to enrol 
every able-bodied male for a certain time in 
the arm}^, to jrossess large and , bloated corps 
cVarmee, then England is hot a military 
nation. But- if it be to possess a huge colonial 
empire, scattered ,in every corner of the world 
• — to win victories with a scant}^ nrmrber of 
troops — to march into ove]y clime, and con- 
front not only the rifle and the sabre, Irut 
pestilence and disease and famine — ^to con- 
solidate her acquisitions, :ind to maintain 
discipline and order— tlien we say that England 
is not only a military nation, but she is enr- 
phatically the most military nation that has 
ever existed. 

To compare the military armaments of 
England with those of ancient Rome would be 
absurd ; to .compare the Roman Empire, when 
at its zerrith, with the British Empire of to- 
dav would be absurder still. TJre Roman 

tj 

Empire rrever con tamed above oire hundred 
and twenty millions of people, 'and the}^ were 
gccthered together round the shores of th.e 
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Meditcrraneaiij witli a great inland sea to form 
tlieir interior line of communication, and an 

j 

army of four Inmdrcd tlionsand men to secure 
tlie sidmiission of tlie various nations. Hin- 
dustan, on tlie otlier hand, contains upwards 
of two hundred millions of peojilc, maii}^ of 
wliom arc quite, ignorant of the spot wlienco 
their conquerors “ tlie children oh tlie sea ” 
■come'. 

An immense and heterogeneous country has, 
been subdued and moulded into a regular 
province by a bod}^ of mcrcliants, to whom 
the privilege of trading was originally granted 
in the year KIOO. After this the East India 
Com pan}’ began b}" degrees to effect settle- 
ments and to build forts at various points 
along the coast for tlie protection of their 
“ factories.” 

The Emperor of the whole of India was 
called the Mogul, and this historical sketch 
Tcall}" commences with the death of the last 
Mogul, who Avas indeed Emperor of India, and 
not a piqipet in i1k‘ hands of European traders. 
This was Aruiigzebe, who died in 1707, and 
the decadence ol Hindoo political liberty and 
power ma}’ be dated from that year. His 
three sons at once fell out, each AAmnting the 
full sway. The lesser rulers urged them on 
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respectively, and took advantage of tlie oppor- 
tunity. ^ 

The three Soubhadars were not alone in 
grasping at sovereignty; many of the Nabobs 
and Rajahs set up for themselves, and the 
whole^ countiy Avas plunged into confusion, 
dhe lliUro2ieans were not slow to avail them- 
selves of the chance. Dutch and Portuguese 
and French and English plotted and counter- 
plotted ; intrigue was met by intrigue ; they 
plajmd off Nabob against Rajah, and Rajah 
against Nabob, and Soubhadar against both. 
At hist matters looked bad for English interests 
for Englishmen .had not yet observed hoAv easy 
it Avould be to build uji an emjiire in the East ; 
they Avere far more intent upon bills of lading! 

At diis time, when affairs Avere in a state of 
chaos in Hindustan, Market Drayton, in Shrop- 
shire, was jilagued by the tricks of an idle, 
tuibulent, insubordinate lad, whose freaks Avere 
the terror of the whole town. That lad was 
destined to lay the fbundation-stone of the 
British Empire in India, and to cover him- 
self with fame. He was called by his com- 
panions ^^Bob Clive,” and Robert ClHe is 
altogether so important and distinguished and 
interesting a character, that he deserves the 
two next chajiters all to himself. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ROBIIiri’ (ILIVE. 

In tlio former chapter, the year HOT was 
mentioned as the year in wliieh occiUTcd tlic 
death of Arimgzelic, the last Great Mogul of 
Hindustan, ayIio was, indeed, the ruler of the 
country. It is desirable lhat the main geogra- 
phical divisions of the country be now pointed 
out to the reader, as this knowledge is most 
essential to understand aright the dilfcn'ut 
events in theliistory of Pritish India. Iliere 
are three grand divisions of India. That 
portion to the north of the river Narbrada, and 
between it and the Indus, is Hindustan proper. 
The central portion, having the Narbrada on 
the north and the Krishna on the south, is 
called “the Deccan.” The partto the south 
of; the Krishna is called. >Soiithcrn India. In 
other words, the three divisions to which we 
have referred may be called Korthern, Middle, 
and Southern India. At the time of which we 
are writing, they were divided into more., pro- 
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vinces, and the Avhole i'ornicd what Ave should 
cal] tlirce States, the rulers of wliiclr derived 
all their poAver. equally from the Great Mogul. 
His cajDital AA^as at Delhi, and he gave laAvs to 
the riders of Hindustan, ana exacted tribute 
•from them ; and tlie rulers of the Deccan and 
Southern India le\ded taxes and enforced 
obedience from the Governors of Beinral, 
Bahar, Orissa, the Carnatic, Arcot ond ihaiiy 
j)Iaces' ])esides. 

Geiierally speaking, a Soubliadar or Suou,.^ 
Avas the governor of a grand province, and a 
Nabob or a Itajali the chief of a smaller district. 
Many European nations had tried to effect c 
settlement in India, and East India Companies 
were formed by Austria, Denmark, Portugal, 
lud France, but the com23etition soon resol A^ed 
itself into one between ourseHes and the Gaul. 
At ■ first eveiy thing Avent in favour of our 
neighbours. At the very outset they had 
the adAmntage of the serAuces of two very 
eminent and able men, Labourdonnais, a natiA^e 
of St. Malo, and AAdth him Dupleix. The first 
AA''as a man of high character. He Avas aj)- 
pointeci GoA^eriior-Gencral of the Mauritius 
and Mascarenhas in 1734, and arrNed.at his 
j)ost in 1735. Elis versatilit}^ AA^as great. The 
functions of goA^ernor, judge, surve^mr, en- 
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g'ineer, arcliitcct, and agriculturist were alter- 
nately performed by this one man, who could 
build a ship from the keel, construct Yohiclos, 
and make roads ; break in bulls to the yoke, 
or teach tlie way of cultivating wheat, rice, 
cassava, indigo, and the sugar-cane. To liis 
credit bo it recorded, he establish.ed a liospital 
for the sick, and, notwithstanding the duties 
h(' luid to ]iorform, lie visited it every morning 
for an entire year. Dupleix was a man of 
great ability, but was inferior to his colleague 
in character. lie was fond of gloiy, and loved 
hitrigue, and Madame Dupleix was as skilled 
in the arts of dijilomacy as her husband. 

About the vear 1720 both nations — England 
and Erancc' — were suffering fi-om the effects of 
a eommm'cial crisis, and in 17-14 we lind them 
exchanging declarations of war, which lasted 
with some intermissions until the decisive 
battle of ATatcrloo in 181o. Into the parti- 
culars of that gigantic (‘ontest we need not 
enter; sultiee it to say. that it Avas Avaged in 
almost every part of the globe. At Quebec, 
Louisburg, and on the mighty AAmters of the 
J\Ii.ssissip])i : at Martinique, Guadaloupe, ahd 
the Caribei' Islands: at Goree and Senegal; 
at j\linorea and Bclleisle : on the continent of 
Europe English and French troops met in 
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hostile array. In India the contest hegan^ 
which lasted for sixty years, the prize being 
the mighty empire which stretches from Gape 
Comorin to the eternal snows of the giant 
Himalayas. 

In 1664, the first French East India Companj^ 
was formed by a man of great ability, Colbert, 
who, in spite of his high position ‘and manifold 
advantages, could not pass outside the trammels 
of the unsound commercial system that was 
then in vogue. ■ Louis XIV. sat upon the throne 
of his ancestors. Ho readily gave his royal 
assent to, the schemes of his niinister^ and 
patronized anew that S 3 ^stom of exclusive grants, 
exorbitant privileges, and removal of competi- 
tion, that had marked nearly every one of the 
plans tliRt had been formed for the develop- 
ment of agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures during his reign. 

The original capital was about £625,000. 
A charter was granted for fifty ^mars. The 
Company was to pa}^ no taxes, and the French 
Grovernment entered into the unwise and 
strange agreement, that any losses sustained 
during the first ten years should be made good 
out of the funds of the State. 

The French, much as some English philo- 
sophers boast of them, have never shone as 

n 
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colonizers. Tliey liavc generally made serious 
mistakes at tlie most critical times. Instead of 
journeying to India direct, they tried to set up 
a colony in Madagascar. A large number of 
people were sent there, and the great majority 
quickly succumbed to the various dangers by 
which they were surrounded.' The Madagascar 
notion was abandoned, and the unfortunate 
survivors were sent to occupy the islands of 
Gerne and Mascarenhas, better knovni to the 
ordinary reader under their newer names of 
Mauritius and Bourbon. 

In 16G8 our neighbours founded a factory 
at Surat. At first, however, notliing seemed 
to prosper. The Surat trade did not develojio 
into the rich and productive one they antici- 
pated ; on the contrary, it proved quite un- 
remunerative. 

The French traders were disappointed and 
in difficulties. All at once they were compelled 
to leave the factory, and they left their debts 
behind them unattended to. With varying 
success, and little fortune, they tried Triheo- 
malee, in Ceylon, and St. Thomas, on the 
Coromandel coast. In both instances their 
hopes were extinguished by the jealous activity 
of the Dutch. Had it not been for the wisdom 
and abilities of M. Martin, they would in all 
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probability have been forced to give up the 
game, and withdraw from the country alto- 
gether. .That officer collected the various 
Gallic fragments into one, and established 
them at Pondicherry, a place which has ever 
since remained in -the power of the French. 

Ill as French fortunes turned out, those of 
England fared at this time even worse. When 
the great war was declared in -1744, Lab our- 
donnais chanced to be in France. He made 
proposals, both to the French Government and 
Oompany, to make an attack upon our slender 
cstabhshments in India. The Company, 
trembling for their dividends, were thoroughly 
opposed to the scheme; but the French Govern- 
ment, anxious to crush English power, and 
actuated by bitter and unworthy feelings of 
malice and spite, were only too ready to, fall in 
with the proposition. Indeed, if weakness was 
ever an invitation for attack, no stronger invita- 
tion had ever been offered than that presented 
by us in Hindustan. Uncared for in England, 
our power in the East had sunk as low as it was 
possible without being actually extinguished. 

It was indeed time, if England wished to 
maintain even the very slender possessions she 
held, for some master-mind to appear upon the 
gcene — a mind that could rise above the mere 
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aTOcations.uf trade and commerce, and develope 
some- of/ the cliaracteristics of .a statesman, 
Francc/liad already done so ; and, uiifavonrable 
as nvdtters looked for the interests of both 
countries, those of France Tvere far more 
promising than onr owpi. 

Robert Clive was born on 29th September, 
1725. His father, who had married a Miss 
Gaskell, of Manchester, was a plain, ordinary 
man, of no great capacit}". Of his family, 
which was large, Robert was the hrst-born. 
M^ordsworth says — 

“ The child is father of the man.” 

So it was Math Clive. The strong passions, the 
turbulent temper, the liery and unconquerable 
will of Lord Clive were already seeif before he 
was liberated from the discipline of the nursery. 

M^hen he was but seven years of ago his 
fiery passion and uncontrollable will, sustained 
as it was by a constitutional intrejiidity and 
contempt of every kind of danger, gave great 
uneasiness to his parents, and caused him to bo 
at times regarded as insane. His relatives 
looked on with awe at the vehemence of his 
outbursts. One of his uncles writes of him, 
“ Fighting, to which he is out of measure 
addicted, gives his temper such, a fierceness 
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'id ipipGi'ioiisiiGss tliau liG flics out on every 
.xifling occasion.” 

He was always in miscliief, and always 
doing sometliing reckless. To this day it is 
told in Mfirket Drayton flow Bob Clive, to get 
possession of a smootfl stone out of a water- 
spout witfl Avflicfl to make ducks and diakes, 
climbed to tlie top of tfle lofty steeple of tfle 
parisfl cflurcfl, and sat quietl)^ and composedly 
on a stone spout near to tfle summit. He was 
tfle captain of all tfle idle lads in tfle town, and 
banded tflem into a kind of plundering army. 
He demanded a tribute of apples and flalf- 
pence from tfle sflopkeepers, and, if agreed 
to, generously guaranteed tflat tfleir windows 
sfloufll not be broken. 

One unpopular sflopkeeper, wflo declined to 
submit to tflis organized plunder, Clive deter- 
mined to punisfl in a peculiar way. It was to 
turn a dirty watercourse into flis sflop. He 
bad flis young rascals busy at work construct- 
ing a mound of turf fpr tfle purpose of diverting 
tfle stream. Tfle task was nearly completed, 
wlien tfle mound toppled. Witflout tfle liesita- 
tion of a second, lie tflrew flimself into tfle 
brook, rtud witfl flis own body dammed tfle 
breaefl until flis companions made it gooa 
again. Tflis was precisely an example of tflat 
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.same resolution, firmness, and daring tliat 
enabled liiin, at the. immortal siege of Arcot, to 
work an artillery piece with his own hand. 

■For hooks he cared not a straw, and lessons 
ho conscicntiouslAr refused to learn. He was 
moved from school to school, perpetually in 
disgrace from his turbulence and insubordina- 
tion, and earning the character, from all liis 
masters save one, of being a very bad boy. 
He was a pupil in the London scminaiy of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company. But it was all 
of no use. One schoolmaster with whom he 
was jilacod, and vdio tried all ho could to 
improve the madcap, had wisdom enough to 
prophos}' that the idle rascal whom everybod}’ 
was running down would make a noise some 
day in the world. His father was sore dis- 
tressed, and quite at his wits’ end. Robert 
was in his eighteenth year, and the question 
was what to do with him. A writership in the 
East India Company’s service was offered, and 
accepted eagerly, and the father, glad to be 
rid of such an unmanageable first-born, shipped 
him off “ either to make liis fortune or die of 
fever at Madras” in the spring of 1743 . 

His Y03'agc was tedious, even for that time. 
He made use of a long stay at the Brazils in 
.spending his pocket-money, and in learning a 
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bit of Portuguese. More than twelve montus 
bad passed away from bis leaving England 
when be landed.at Madras, without a penny and 
without a friend. At first be bad to encounter 
great bardshiiDs, and the scapegrace’s heart was 
touched: He pined for home. 

have not,” be says, “ enjoyed one bapjDy 
day since I left my native country. I must 
confess, at intervals when I think of my dear 
native England, it affects me in a very parti 
oalar manner. If I should be so far blest as to 
revisit again my own country, bnt more 
especially Manchester, the centre of all my 
wishes, all that •! could hope or desire for would 
be presented before me in one view.” 

But this depression did not last long. Neither 
poverty, nor sickness, nor exile could tame his 
audacious. ;?pirit.; Pie behaved to his official 
superiors just .as he had done to his school- 
masters, and, was noar being dismissed, more 
than otice, for insubordination. 

Upon one occasion he quarrelled with the 
secretary, and displayed such a thorough con 
tempt for the rules of the service, that the 
matter was 'referred to the Governor. By him 
the hot youth was ordered to apologize. He 
did so with the very worst grace. But he never 
afterwards would make it up with the secretary ; 
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and when that officer, miicli to his credit, in 
order to heal np old sores, asked him to dine 
with him, he was met with the hauglity and 
characteristic repl}’, ‘‘ No, sir ; the Governor 
desired me to apologize, and I have done so ; 
blit he did not command me to dine with yon.” 

At another time, in one of his periodical fits 
of despondency, he tried to destroy himself. A 
fellow-clerk entered his room, in Writers’ 
buildings, immediately after he had made tlie 
attempt. Clive requested him to take np a 
pistol which was lying there, and fire it out of 
the window. He did so, and on hearing the 
report Clive sprang forward and exclaimed, 
“ I have snapped that pistol twice at my own 
head : I must be reserved for something great.” 
For two years he mended quill pens, examined 
bales, and wrote invoices. 

The Governor possessed a capital library, 
and generously allowed Clive the greatest free- 
dom in using it. Strange as it appears from 
his earlier career, he made assiduous use of the 
privilege afforded him. Very much of his 
leisure time was now devoted to reading, and 
in the library of the Governor of Madras he 
may be said to have j)icked up almost all the 
knowledge and acquaintance of books he ever 
jDossessea. 
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In 1746, when he was twenty-one years of 
age, the French, under Dupleix and Lahour- 
donnais, captured Madras. 

This city .was the capital of the English 
possessions in India, and was, indeed, one of 
the most important settlements ever ihade by 
any European Power. In the city and its 
adjacent district were congregated no less than 
a quarter of a million of souls, of which large 
total only three hundred were from England, 
and that three hundred included two hundred 
soldiers. These had their quarters in Fort St. 
George, which was surrounded by a weak wall, 
liaving four paltry bastions to further strengthen 
it. They did not displa}" much heroism in its 
defence against the French attack. For five days 
the bombardment continued, and on the 10th 
September Madras cai^itulated. 

The French used their victory with great 
harshness. Many of the chief Englishmen were 
carried off in triumph to Pondicherry, and 
every indignity was inflicted. Clive, disguised 
•as a Mussulman,, effected his escape, and took 
refuge in Fort St. David, a small English 
settlement, near Madras. But the circumstances 
by which he was surrounded were exactly to 
his mind. Mflien it seemed impossible to keep 
the English name and English influence from 
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being nttcrlj* cxting-nisliccl, be was sanguine 
and ebeerfuL lie obtained an ensign’s com- 
mission. 

In tbc midst of dangers and.difriciiltics, be 
began to sbow' signs of prudence, judgunent, 
and deference to lawful autbority. Major 
Lawience soon noticed bim, and saw tliat tbc 
ensign’s bead would be far more seryiccable 
than bis arm. Peace was shortly declared, but 
tbe bickerings continued, and affrays took 
place. Tbe whole of Hindustan was in a state 
of utter confusion, and no one could sec tbc 
issue of it. “ In what,” says Macaulay, “ w^as 
this confusion to end ? MMs tbe strife to con- 
tinue during centuries ? Was it to terminate 
in tbe rise of another great monarchy ? AYas 
tbe Mussulman or tbe Mabratta to be tbe lord 
of India ? IrYas another Paber to descend 
from tbe mountains and to lead tbe hardy tribes 
of Gabul and Gborasan against a wealthier and 
less warlike race ? None of these events 
seemed iuiprobable. But scarcely any man, 
however sagacious, would have thought it 
possible that a trading company, separated 
from India by 15,000 miles of sea, and jDossess- 
ing in India only a few acres for pui’iioses of 
commerce, would, in less than a hundred years, 
spread its empire from Gape Gomorin to tbe 
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Himalayas ; woeIcI compel Maliratta and 
Maliommedan to forget their mutual feuds in 
common subjection ; would tame down even 
those wild races which had resisted the most 
powerful of the Moguls ; and, having united 
under its laws a hundred millions of subjects, 
would carry its victorious arms far to the cast 
of the Burampooter, and far to the west of the 
Hydaspos, dictate terms of peace at the gates 
of Ava, and seat its vassal on the throne of 
Candaliar.” 

AYhilst the French fame was at its height, 
owing to the policy of Dupleix, the defeat of 
the English at Madras, and the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, Nizam al Mulk, Viceroy of the Deccan, 
died in 1748, and gave to the crafty Gaul an 
opportunity he had long desired. 'Two rivals, 
of course, instantly appeared on the scene for 
the vice-royalty, and, to complicate matters still 
furtlier, two more for the Carnatic, a province 
of the Deccan. 

After a little disputing, the two viceregal 
claimants joined their forces, invaded the Car- 
natic, and appealed to the French for help. 
400 French soldiers and 2,000 Sepoys, trained 
by French officers, were speedily on the scene. 
In the battle which ensued, the army of the son 
of the Nizam melted aw^ay before Western disci- 
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pliii.. TliG Nabob himself •was shot through 
the heart by a Caftre soldier ; Mahommed Ali, 
the Nabob of Arcot, and son of the fallen 
potentate, fled with a shattered and ruined 
army to Trichinopoly, and the whole of the, 
,grand, rich, and fertile 2iroYince of the Carnatic, 
la}’ at the inercy of Du^ileix. 

At Pondicherry, the rejoicings were great. 
Te Deums were sung in the churches. Cannon 
were fired from the forts. By the new Nizam, 
Dupleix was a^ipointed governor of a district 
as large as France itself, and ^lo^iulated by uji- 
wards of thirty millions of human beings. 
With true French vain-gloriousness, Dupleix. 
determined to erect, on the s^iot where Nazir 
■Jung fell, a column, on whose foim sides his 
glory should be blazoned forth to the world b}’, 
means of four jiomjious inscrijitions, in four 
-different languages. Round this column a town 
began to rise. It was called Dupleix Fatihabad, 
which is, being interpreted, the City of the 
Victory of Du^ileix. 

It now a^ipeared that nothing could stop the 
French sLijiremacy in India. The Englisli, it 
is true, recognized Mahommed Ali, but he had 
fled with a few soldiers to Trichinojioly, and 
that was closely besieged by Chunda Sahib, the 
French puppet. Trichinopoly must fall, and 
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wit]! it all hopes of English power in India. 
Everywhere the scheme of Dupleix had been 
successful ; everywhere the English- were para- 
lysed. They had lost Madras ; the colours of 
France had been planted defiantly on F ort St. 
George ; the chiefs of the English had been led 
in triumph through the streets of Pondi- 
cherry. 

The last spark of British power was on the- 
point of being extinguished when Pobeet Clive, 
then in his four-and-twentietli year, suddenly 
and wonderfully altered the whole state of 
things. He pointed out that Trichinopoly must 
bo relieved. Captain Gingen started from Fort 
St. David with a small force. Chunda Sahib 
started from Trichinopoly to intercept him. 
They met. The English behaved shamefully, 
and vmro thoroughly beaten. 

Clive’s whole soul boiled over with indigna- 
tion. He complained with fiery vehemence of 
the cov’-ardice of Captain Gingen. Ho earnestly 
implored that to him should be entrusted the 
desperate honour of retrieving the tarnished 
reputation of his native land, for an insult to 
England was an insult to himself. With 
characteristic boldness, he proposed that Arcot, 
the capital of the Carnatic, should be attacked, 
and that by this means the siege of Trichinopoly 
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would lie raised. It was agreed to, and, being 
promoted to the rank of captain, lie left Madras, 
on liis apparently reckless errand, with an army 
of two hundred English soldiers, three hundred 
Sepoys, three light field-pieces, and eight 
officers, , six of whom had never been in action 
before. Four of them were taken from their 
desks, and presented with commissions. They 
were, indeed, ‘‘special constables” sworn in for 
the occasion. 

The issue of the enterprise was awaited by 
the handful of English people at Madras, with 
the most painful and intense, anxiety; Small 
as the number was that had follovmd the 
daring Clive, it was not a detachment, but an 
arm}:^; and if things went ill with them. Fort 
St. David would be left with 100 defenders, 
.and Madras with fifty, to cope with the, great 
resources of Dupleix and his followers. The 
weather assisted our gallant countiymen, as it 
had done before on two critical occasions. The 
fleet collected by Labourdonnais to descend 
upon the Coromandel coast was shattered and 
dispersed by a storm ; and the crafty midnight 
assault of Dupleix on Cuddalore was stopped 
by the rising surf. 

When Clive and his brave followers arrived 
within ten miles from Arcot, a violent thunder- 
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storm came on. The natives are particularly 
sujDerstitions, and regard the turmoil of the 
elements with great and inexjilicahle awe. But 
no matter how the lightning flashed and thun- 
der rolled, in utter contempt of the drenching 
tropical rain — in spite of the war in the 
heavens and the deluge on the land — Glive 
pushed straight on for Arcot. He and his were ■ 
regarded as possessed with supernatural courage, 
and looked at with alarm, respect, and terror. 
Through the streets, crowded with 100,000 
spectators, the fearless captain passed, took 
possession of the citadel, and thus Arcot, the 
capital of the Carnatic, passed into English 
hands without striking a single blow I 

Such was the first fortunate step in the 
daring enterprise of Captain Clive. Great was 
the indignation of Chunda Sahib when he heard 
the news whilst besieging Ali in tl town of 
Trichinopoly. The capital of the Q atic had 
most strangely slipped from his gra^^.. But he 
was none the less determined to recover it. 
Clive made the best use of his time. Ho col- 
led ed j)i’Ovisions, threw up works, and made 
prejiarations for sustaining a siege, which he 
knew was inevitable. The walls of the fort 
were in decay ;■ the ditches dry ; the ramparts 
too narrow to admit the guns : the battlements 
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too low to protect tlie soldiers. Tlie garrison^ 
in some degree ashamed of the manner in 
Avhich tliey had abandoned the place, assem- 
bled together, and encamped close 'to the 
town . 

^ At once the gallant Englishman made up 
his mind to persevere in the same bold policy 
that he had inaugurated. At dead of night lie 
sallied forth with nearly all his .men. His 
marvellous good fortune accompanied him. Ho 
attacked the camp, slew great numbers, and 
letuincd to the citadel of Arcot ivithout having 
lo^t a single man ! 

Clive was the heart and soul of all these 
movements, and endeared himself to every 
soldier, English and native, who had marched 
through the thunder-storm to Arcot. One single 
anecdote ^ will prove this. In a subsequent 
sally against Heza Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib, 
who had made his appearance before Arcot 
with 10,000 men, including 150 French from 
Pondicherry, Lieutenant Trentwith perceived 
a Sepoy deliberately taking aim at the brave 
English commander. At the critical moment he 
jiulled his beloved commander aside, received 
the shot through his own body, and fell to rise 
Do more. In face of great ditficulties and 
diawbacks the garrison held its own. 
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They were now reduced to 324, but every 
man was animated by the heroic spirit of his 
leader. For fifty days the siege went on; for 
fifty days every attack was triumjihantly 
repulsed. The breach grew wider and wider, 
and at last reached the formidable width of 
fifty feet. The walls and defences were 
battered almost to fragments. Clive con- 
structed a trench, parapet, and row of palisad- 
ing behind the trench, and thus deterred the 
enemy from effecting an entry. Provisions 
ran scarce; the Sepoys camd to the English 
captain’ not to complain of their stinted fare, 
but of their own accord to propose tliat the 
rice should be given to the Enropcans, and 
that they could live upon the water strained 
away, as they did not require so much. 

The natives now began to see that the 
English could fight, and fight better than those 
Frenchmen who had done all thej^ could to 
brhig the British name into disrepute and 
disdain. Clive found in the citadel an old 
Indian gun of enormous size, and. mounted it 
so as CO command the Nabob’s palace. He 
fired a shot right through it, literall}' knocking 
the palace' 'about Reza’s ears, After four 
rounds the gun burst. 

The enemy then imitated his example, by 

E 
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]Dounting a large gun u^ion a heap of earth ; 
but Clive plied an IS-jiounder against it so 
skilfully, that gun, mound, men, all toppled to 
the ground. ■ Three hundred men, sent from 
Madras under Lieutenant Innis, failed to reach 
Arcot, being driven back b}^ a strong detach- 
ment of 2,000. But hope came, >and help 
too, from a quarter that was nuitn unex- 
pected. 

Thirt}^ miles from Arcot, t),U00 Mahrattas 
were encamped under the command of an 
unscrupulous chief, Morari Rao. Hired in 
the first instance to help Ali, they had, dazzled 
by French successes, held back. They were 
amazed at the wonderful defence of Arcot. 
They were enchanted by the master spirit of 
Clive. Just at the right moment he made 
overtures to them. Reza was desperate. Morari 
Rao, who seemed to guess how affairs would 
turn out, and who, with true Eastern instinct, 
wished to be on the winning side, was already 
in motion to help the fearless Briton, who had, 
with a miniature detachment, held out so 
bravely and so long against such overwhelmino' 
odds. 

The son of Chunda Sahib offered large bribes 
to Clive, who rejected them with contemptuous 
scorn. The Nabob then vowed that, if they 
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were not accejDted, lie would storm tlie fort, 
and jiut every m'an in it to tlie sword. With 
haughty pride, and la’OA^oking* contempt, and 
characteristic haughtiness, Clive replied, ‘Chat 
his father was a usurper, his army a rabble, 
and that he vmuld do well to think twice before 
ho sent such j^oltroons into a breach defended 
by English soldiers.” 

The Rajah, desperate and maddened, deter- 
mined to storm the fort and carry out his 
brutal threat. Clive had only eighty Euro- 
peans (officers included) and 120 Sepoys 
to O])po.so to the assault of sixty times as 
man'}' assailants. Everj'tliing was arranged 
most advantageously for tlu^ attack. The 
day chosen was a groat Mahommedan fes- 
tival. Intoxicating drinks were lavishly 
bestowed to complement the fervour of reli- 
gious enthusiasm. Besides the well-known 
dictmii of the Koran— that all who fall lighting 
against unbelievers offer thercb}' a sacrifice 
(accepted, because completed) for tlu* sins of a 
whole life, and are at once received into the 
highest heaven, escaping all intermediate pur- 
gatories a jieculiar blessing is supposed to rest 
on those who perish in “ holy warfare during 
the period consecrated to the memory of the 
venerated imaiuus. Tlie plan of attack was 
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known to tlie indefatigable defender of Arcot. 
Wearied and exhausted with constant .exercise 
and sustained vigils, lie withdrew to rest, and 
flung liimself on liis bed. His eyes bad scarcely 
closed, when the booming of cannon,, the rattle 
of musketry, and the yelling of' semi-intoxicated 
combatants roused him from Ins slumbers. 

l^he attack on the devoted garrison came 
from two sides. Elephants, with large plates 
of iron fixed on theip foreheads, were driven 
up to the place, followed by large masses of 
troops ; but the huge animals, badl}" wounded 
as they approached, rushed madly round, 
trampled on the men, and retreated. A dense 
body of men, maddened by drink, tried to 
force the northern breach. Two 18-poundors, 
skilfully placed, carried death and defeat with 
every discharge. The other breach was then 
tried. A broad ditch barred, the way. A raft 
was launched, and seventy men embarked on 
it. Clive’s soldiers at that point were too un- 
skilful to handle the cannon. 

With marvellous coolness and intrepidity the 
heroic captain, with his ow'ii hand, worked an 
18-pounder with such skill and dexterit}', thai 
he speedily destroyed both raft and assailants. 
Thus it lasted for an hour, when the besiegers, 
thoroughly disheartened, withdrew, leaving 
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400 corpses in the trenches alone to hear 
witness to the desperate valour that had 
truly resolved either to conquer or die. An 
anxious night was passed ; hut when the day 
broke j not an enemy was in sight, and the 
siege of Arcot was raised. 

Meanwhile news of Clive’s proceedings had 
reached England, hut the most sceptical was 
Mr. Richard Clive, the father of our hero. 

No, it can’t he Bohh}^” he used to say. But 
when the heart-stirring news of Arcot caused 
■every English hreast to tliroh with honest 
pride, the proud father, witli tears in his eyes, 
was obliged to confess that “the rascal, Bohb}^, 
had something in him after all.” After the 
raising of the siege of Arcot, Clive was rein- 
forced Avith 200 English and 700 Sepoys, and 
set out at once to pursue the enemy. At 
Arnee' he captured 400 horses, and the military 
chest of Chunda Sahib. The French were 
driven from Conjevera'm. 

In February, 1752, a large hostile force took 
the field. Clive instantl}^ advanced to tlie 
attack'. The natives were totally dispersed, 
and the French were very glad to creep into 
Pondicherry. At this juncture Major Lawrence 
assumed the command, but he had seA,.e enough 
to fceejD Clive as his right hand. Everywhere 
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the natives were declaring for the bold English- 
man, ■whom Mahommed Ali, after the defence 
of Arcot, had called Sabut Jung” — the 
Daring in War. The French at Trichinopoty 
surrendered prisoners of war, and the French 
Nabob, Chunda Sahib, lost his throne first, and 
his head afterwards. The French charm was 
dispelled. In Clive’s march to Fort St. David 
from the battle-field, he passed throun-h the 
“ City of Victory of Duiileix,” and tlic Stately 
monument which was designed to commemorate 
the supremacy of France in Europe and her 
triumphs in the East. Clive ordered both monu- 
ment and city to be levelled to the ground. 

French writers are very bitter upon us for 
this ; but if ever there was a man who had loss 
of malevolence and of personal spite in his 
nature than another, it was Eobert < Clive. 
Wlien, in proud and loft}- scorn, he hurled the- 
boasting monument of the fame of France and 
Diipleix into the dust, he did as wise and 
politic a thing as the Conservative Government 
has done in the matter of the Suez Canal. As 
Macaulay so finely observes, “ The' town and 
its pompous ntime, the pillar and its vaunting- 
inscription, were among the devices by which 
Duiileix had laid the public mind, of India 
under a spell. That spell Clive determined to 
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break. The natives liacl been taught that 
France was confessedly the first Powei in 
Europe, and that the English did not presume 
to dispute her supremacy. Eo measure could 
be more effectual for the removing of this 
delusion' than the public and solemn demolition 
of the French trophies.” 

After the, death of Cliunda Sahib, ncm- com- 
plications arose. In spite of what had passed 
Dupleix had not given up all hope of getting 
hold of the Carnatic. He was again defeated 
by Lawrence. With 200 recruits and 500 
Scpciys, Clive captured Covelong, a station 
twenty miles from Madras, and drove the 
French out of it. Chingleput fell to him 
dircctlv after. But his troops were of the very 
worst description. A shot fired from a fort 
killed one of his soldiers, whereupon all the 
rest ' turned round and fled. A sentinel Avas 
frightened by the report of a gun, and hid 
himself in a dry well. Clive returned to 
Madras,, and married Miss Maskelyne, sister 
of the Astroiromer Royal, and returned to 
Enolarrd for the first time when he was twenty- 

seA’^err years of age, in 1752. 

The next chapter will be occupied with 
ClLe’s second and third Ausits to India, and 
liis second and third adirrinistrations therein. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

TITE SECOND AND THIRD ADMINISTRATIONS ( >F 
ROBERT, AFTEIAVARDS LORD CLIYE. 

The celebrated man wlio formed tlie sidiject of 
our last chapter arrived in England from the 
countiy upon whose destinies he was intended 
to exercise a magical influence, with a A'omig 
bride, an independent fortune, and a brilliant 
military reputation. Nine years earlier he had 
been shipped away as an unmanageable vouth; 
eight years ago, unknown and almost penni- 
less, lie had attempted to Iflowout his brains in 
Madras. Row he returned to Market Drayton, 
in early manhood, in a position to extricate liis 
father from pecuniary diflicultics, and to show 
bow circumstances had developed the sca])e- 
grace lad into a kind, brave, noble, and afl'oe- 
tionatc son. In the greatest obscurity he left 
his native land. OnH his o\vn family and a 
few personal friends knew that Bob Clive had 
gone off to be a book-keeper in tlio East India. 
Compan 3 ’’s service. He returned to find him- 
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self famous — liis name known tlirougliout tlie 
land — Ills bravery and pluck the theme of con- 
stant conversation. The East India Directors 
toasted him at all their meetings as “Greneral 
Clive.” News of the gallant defence of Arcot 
had preceded him, and, from one end of the 
counti’}^ to the other, nothing but praises were 
spoken concerning the bravery and skill of the 
^mutlifnl commander. 

But with the recklessness of youth — for a 
youth he was only now — he lawshed his prize- 
money in extravagant living. He appears at 
this' time to have had only one object in view, 
and that was to 'get rid of all his resources as 
quickl}^ as he possibly could. His fortune was 
certainl}^ great, but it was not an extravagant 
one, and his attempt to emulate the doings of 
the fashionable world was not a successful one. 
The members of aristocratical circles are 
very jealous of their privileges, and look with 
great suspicion upon any one who tries to force 
his way within them. There is an aristocracy 
of merit and genius, as well as an aristocracy 
of birth and position. Clive’s famih' was 
obscure, but it was respectable ; and although 
he could not lay any special claim ' to the last 
two qualifications necessary to move in high 
life,” he had given abundant evidence of the 
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. possGSsiou of iiiGrit and gGiiius. Hg M^’as one 
of Naturo’s aristocrats, and many a duko and 
baron miglit liavG considorod liimsolf bonourod 
by admitting among bis guGsts tliG most brilliant 
commandor of bis clay, Contompt and envy — 
foi Gnyy can IIa^g in palaces as well as in 
bumbler abodes were tbe results of bis efforts 
to move bigber in tbe social scale. He suc- 
ceeded in scattering bis funds as well, if not 
beitci tban be did in bis bcroic defence of tbe 
capital of tbe Carnatic, He bad a London bouse ; 
be kept cx]Densive carriages and siilendid saddle- 
borses. He revelled in the luxuries of dress, 
and ordered sbirts, tbe best that could be got 
for love or money,” by scores at a time. 

To coupjlete bis embarrassment, be contested 
tbe borobgb of St. Micbacl, in Cornwall— a 
wietcbcd place, swept away from ^parliamentary 
privileges in 1882 . Tbe Tories were without 
a leadei , and at tliat time well nig'b witbout a 
polic} . d be invasion of Cbarlcs Edward bad 
failed, and ruined tbe hopes of tbe Jacobites,, 
dbe political world was convulsed by the 
rivalries of tbe Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Sandwich, over whom Henry Fox — one of the 
ablest and one of the most unscrupulous, 
ruinisters of that iinscruipulous time — exercised 
a tremendous influence. Party feeling ran. 
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terribly higli. The bitter hatred that marked 
Grecian politics in early times, and -whicli 
Tlieognis, vdio lost his property in the Mega- 
rian revolution, so well illustrates in the follow- 
ing lines, translated by Mr. Frere in 1842, — 

“Yet my full wish to drink their very blood, 

Some power divine, tliat Wcatches for my good, 

May yet accomplish. Soon may He fulfil 
i\Iy righteous hope — my just and hearty wdll!’' — 

could well be illustrated by many incidents 
that occurred about this time in the course of 
English liart}^ politics. 

Clive threw himself into the faction of Lord 
Sandwich, and contested the borough in the 
extreme Whig interest. The election took 
place in 1754, and at that time Clive would 
have been in a far better place had he been 
lighting the battles of his country in Hindustan. 
Bribery was unblushingly jiractised by both 
sides. Indeed, members of Parliament were 
not ashamed to receive bribes from their resjicc: 
tive parties, and generously gave their votes 
to the highest bidder. Clive was more than a 
match for his opponents at their own work. 
He bribed magnificently. He was returned, 
and a petition was presented against him. 
The case was tried before a jury, pr committee 
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which iucludecl a majority of the friends -of ' 
Loid Sandwich. Tlierefore Clive was voted 

diily elected. This decision was obliged to 
be confirmed by the whole House, and there 
the Duke of Newcastle was master of the 
situation. Accordingly, when iDut to the vote, 
the seat was lost, and the short iDarliamentary 
career of Clive was brought an abrupt and 
decisive termination. 

Ever and anon he showed striking signs of 
a great and magnanimous spirit. The East 
India Company thanked him for his rare ser- 
vices, and bestowed on him a sword decked 
with diamonds. The young captain at once 
declined the gift, without a similar one were 
made to his old comrade-in-arms. Major Law- 
rence. His means, however, were now iwacti- 
cally gone, and once more he turned his eyes, 
towards Hindustan. 

It was quite time to do so, for since his 
departure' things had gone rapidly to the bad 
again. The absence of that daring spirit and 
master mind was consiiicuous in every de2Dart- 
ment of the English administration. The 
hopes of the French revived when the anchor 
was weighed of the vessel that carried the 
brave Englishman from the sunny plains of 
India. 
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In the year after Clive left India, the different 
armies, r.ative, French, and European, resumed 
hostilities, vdiich led to no decisive result ; and 
a conference was at length arranged hetAveen 
Duplcix and Mr. Saunders,, who directed 
English interests at jMadras. The meeting was 
held at the neutral Dutch settlement of Sodras, 
and, after continuing for eleven days^ ended 
Avitliout accomplishing any other end than that 
of adding to tlic bitterness of feeling already 
existing. In August, 1754, the year Avhen 
Clive was engaged most actiAmly.in his (contest 
for the representation of St. Llichael, M. 
Godchen arrived at Pondicherry, with instruc- 
tions and authority to conclude a peace with 
the English. That peace Avas concluded upon 
terms which neither side believed or expected 
to be bbsci’Amd for a year. At this critical 
moment, Duplcix, the crafty Gaul, Avas re- 
called to Paris. 

Whatever may liaA^c been liis fauics, liis great 
abilities and devotion to the interests of his 
country entitled him to an enthusiastic and 
generous Avelcomc. France has behaA'’ed 
AAU-etchedl}' ill to all her Eastern servants. She 
bchaA’’ed AAuth the rankest and most hateful 
cruelt}^‘to Dupleix. When he presented his ac- 
counts to the Directors of the French Compan}^, 
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lie clearly showed that . he had paid four 
hundred thousand pounds more than he had 
received. Upon the pretext, at once unjust 
and contemptible,, that he had, incurred expenses 
that had not been authorized, he was left un- 
paid. The lawsuit which he started to enforce 
the payment of his claims was' arbitrarily 
stopped by an exercise of the royal authority, 
and the only redress he got Was letters of pro- 
tection from his creditors. Tliat career, which 
at one time promised to 'be so great and 
glorious, terminated sadty, and furnishes 
another striking sermon on the instability of 
human tilings. Tlie man who had played so 
prominent a part in Eastern liistory, and for 
Avhose smile princes were eager to bid, was now 
to bo seen hanging about in antechambers, 
soliciting for audiences with the great. He 
died of vexation, as’ Voltaire says, in his 
^ Precis du Siccle de Louis XIV.,’ “ II en mourut 
hicntot de chagrin I 

Clive was made a lieutenant-colonel by the 
King, and in 1755, when in his thirtieth year, 
he again sailed for India. His restlessness and 
daring were again conspicuous. On the coast 
of Malabar was a nest of pirates, and, to have 
something to do, he proposed to Admiral 
"Watson that they should “root them out.” 
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The}" Avere according-ly rooted out, and tlie 
jirize-mone}’-, -whicli amounted to 150,000/'., was 
divided amongst the conquerors. He had been 
but -a very short time in Hindustan when all 
the energies and resources even of a mind 
like his were taxed to the. very utmost. 

But this time it was in the province of 
Bengal, the Eden of the East, that the struggle 
ook place. Ali Verdi Khan, Subahdar of the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, died 
m 1756. His grandson, Mirza Mahmood, better 
Imown as Surajah Dowlah, ascended tlie throne. 
Bad as Oriental despots wore, he was one of 
the worst. Unrestrained indulgence took the 
place of careful training, and deepened the 
defects of a feeble intellect and a capricious 
disjiosition. 

To the' vices incident to the enervatinn 
atmosphere of a seraglio, lie is said to have 
added , a tendency for society of the most de- 
graded character ; and as few of the countries 
chose to risk the displeasure of their future 
lord, Surajah IDowlah was suffered to carry on 
a career of wliich even the annals of Eastern 
desjiotism afford few examples. AMahommedan 
writer emphatically declares that “ he carried 
defilement wherever ho went,” and became so 
generally detested that people, on meeting 
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him by chance, used to say, “ Grod save us 
from him.” 

With weak, and feeble, and disordered mind, 
he succeeded to absolute power, with an in- 
tense and loathing hatred of the English name. 
Early debauchery had weakened his body. 
Abuse of intoxicating liquor had made a mind, 
feeble to begin with, feebler still. He amused 
himself in his youth by tormenting and. killing 
beasts, flies, and birds, and it was only natural 
that he should wile gway the hours of his 
feeble manhood by tormenting and killing 
men. 

He imagined that the English had amassed 
enormous wealth at Calcutta, and a craft}^ 
Hindoo, named Omichund, whom the despot 
wished to plunder, had taken refuge in the 
English factories. Surajah moved against the 
capital of Bengal. The servants of the East 
India Company were panic-stricken. -Unlike 
their countrymen at Madras, whom the policy 
and intriguing of Dupleix had turned into 
soldiers and statesmen, they were only occupied 
behind their desks, and heard of the approach 
of the enemy with the greatest consternation. 
Surajah Dowlah appeared. He ordered Mr. 
Drake, the Governor of Calcutta, to destroy 
the fortifications. The ord-er was disregarded. 
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easure 
the in- 


Thereuj)on the "NFii.bob marched against, the 
city. 

The garrison of forty Englishmen held out^ 
as only Englishmen can, and proved them'sel^^ 
worthy brothers of the defenders of Arcot 
a word, Calcutta fell, and the English 
into the hands of the co'nqueror. 
regal pom]! in the principal room of th^- f., 
he ordered Mr. Holwell, the 
prisoners, to Ire bronght before 

out into passionate fury about insolence of 
the English and the small 

■u:.I-5ad found. under tl 

Alien ce of “ bang,” h)^ to sleep. Then 

Avas committed thati^^ St^dful atrocity which 
how, after more thgclq^' hundred years have 
rolled away, is nei^eiciyard of without exciting 
the worst feelings op\aT nature. 

There Avas a priscti/ in the garrison known 
as the Black Holch It was not twenty feet 
square. It was scai^ely enough for one Euro- 
pean, for at that tinie it was tliQ summer sol- 
stice, and the heat pf Bengal was at its very 
highest pitch. The |English prisoners amounted 
to 146, and they were ordered into this dread- 
ful place. At first’ they thought the guards 
joking, but they i^ere soon undeceived. In 
spite of expostulatioh^'., and prayers and en- 

F 
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treaties,' they were driven into the chamber of 
deatli at the 2ioint of t]ie sword, and the door, 
which opened iimards, was shut and locked 
"^on tliem. 


iSmthing,” says Macaulay, in history or 
fictio l-lic story which Ugolino told 

in tliG^^ everlasting ice after he had wijied 
his blo‘^ scalp of his murderer, 

approacf korrors which were recounted 

by the 

Nothing that in the 

punislnnents c'f’® '"y" ^'odd-the hunger 

and thirst of Tpy^r^jostone oi bis,v')P« 
— tlie perpetual . ^on of Ixion on the 
wheel — none of thes t, -cached the sufferings 


of the unfortunate v -^yho had fallen 

into the hands of Sui\^ Dowlah. Nothing 
that Virgil describes ii^^^ book of horrors, 
the Sixth Book of the y^cid, can give any 
adequate notion of the t^-j^^c sufferings of the 
“ Black Hole.” Throuf^ small grated win- 
dow a little of the heat(^2r from the outside 
could pass. The misciq^ yictims cried for 
mercy. They tried to open the door ; 
they endeavoured, by ofl^co' large bribes to 
their inhuman gaolers obtain two rooms 
instead of one. In thei. ^o-ony they mocked 
and insulted the guards j induce them to fire 
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uiion tliem and end tlieir sufferings at once. 
Shrieks and groans that would have touched 
almost any’ human breast were heard with 
savage delight by the fiends who kept guard 
around the dungeon. They fought one with 
the otlier to get a place at the window to obtain 
just one mouthful of the purer air. They 
trampled one another to death. The}^ were 
afilicted with dreadful thirst; and one Hindoo, 
more merciful than the rest, passed a skin of 
water to the mad and raging men. Many hands 
clasped it at the same time ; the skin was torn, 
and the water spilled upon the floor. Only fifty 
were alive at two o’clock in the morning. At 
last Surajah Dowlah awoke from his drunken 
sleep, and at eight o’clock the door was opened 
and the prisoners ordered to be brought before 
the villain. The removal of the dead bodies 
occupied, some little time, and, at last, from the 
-farther end of the chamber of torment there 
staggered out twenty-three ghastly and totter- 
ing forms, one of them, who the night before 
was the wife of one of the prisoners, and who, 
with true womanly devotion, had resolved to 
stand by her husband’s side, and who now came 
forth a widow. A pit was dug, and the one 
hundred and twenty- three corpses were uncere- 
moniously throvpi into it and covered up. 
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It need not be related that the Subalidar 
showed no sign of regret for the committal of 
this dreadful act. Indeed, the veiu' fol~ 
lowing it, he sent for Mr. Holwelf, who had 
managed to survive the horrors of that frightful 
night. lie Avas unable to walk * his limbs Avere 
SAVollen, and his AAdiole frame unstrung. He 
Avas carried into the presence of the murderer. 
Surajah cpiestioned him closely as to the 
whereabouts of the Company’s treasure. Dis- 
satisfied AAutli the answers he receiyed, his weak 
and cruel mind became OAmrpowered Avith 
passion and revenge. He ordered the suiwi- 
vors to bo lodged in miserable huts, and only 
pain and Avater to bo given them. The suffer- 
ings the} had undergone, joined to those they 
AA-eie noAA'' called upon to underg’o, brought on 
a fever, by Avhich soAmral more perished. At 
last, thinking, no doubt, that ho had really 
reached the bottom of their coffers, he yielded 
to the intercessions of his grandmother, the 
widow of Ali Verdi Khan, and of a natKo, Omi- 
cliund, Avhose name is intimately connected 
AA'ith the after-history of CliA'o, and released the 
few survivors. 

I AAush to call the particular attention of my 
leadois to tlie circumstance just narrated. 

1 he conduct of CHa'c from this time presents 
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marks of great'contrastto liis forniGr behaviour 
in dealing with Indian affairs. Mr. Mill says 
.of him' that' he was a man “to whom deception 
when it suited his purpose never cost a pang.” 
This is grossly unjust, and is, moreover, untrue. 
Up, to this time Clive had been scrupulously 
upriglit in all his dealings. When he seized 
Arcot, he found goods to the value of 50,000Z., 
deposited by native merchants for security. 
He caused all, though himself in great need, 
to be restored to their proper owners. “ This 
judicious abstemiousness,” says Orme, “con- 
ciliated many of the principal inhabitants to 
the English interest.” 

Clive’s whole soul was now on fire to avenge 
his murdered countiymen. He boldly main- 
tained that Surajah Dowlah was a scoundrel; — 
that he had placed himself entirely without the 
pale of mercy and consideration, and he cared 
hot what means he employed to destroy ^o 
cruel,’ so blood-thirsty, and so despicable a 
despot. 

• Not two days had elapsed after the news had 
reached Madras before preparations were made 
for an expedition to the Hoogley. Every heart 
was beating for the struggle; every tougue 
could utter but one word — Revenge. Clive was 
the he.art and soul of every movement. At 
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tlie bead of 900 splendid English troops and 
1,500 Sepoys, the fleet sailed from Madras 
Tinder the command of Admiral Watson, to 
punish the ruler of a province considerably 
greater than England, and containing six times 
the inhabitants of Scotland, 

The fugitives from Calcutta were picked up 
at Fulta, and in December tlie troops landed in 
Bengal. Meanwhile the cruel tyrant was com- 
forting in himself a fools’ paradise at Moor- 
.sliedaliad, and was perpetually imparting the 
authentic information tliat England would 
never presume to attack his dominion, and tliat 
he know there were not ten thousand men in 
the whole of Europe together! He was 
speedily undoceivi'd on the first point by the 
quick, bold, and decisive measures of the 
avenger of the Black Hole. Rapid as lightning 
almost, Clive took Budgebudge, routed the 
garrison of Fort William, recovered Calcutta, 
and stormed and sacked Iloogle}'. The Nabob, 
as eowardl}' as only cruel men can bo, passed 
at once to the extreme of terror, made over- 
ture's to the desperate Englishman — the “Sabiit 
Jung”- — and oflered to compensate those of the 
Englishmen whom he had jiillaged and robbed. 

l"'hough Clive’s successes had been sjilcndid 
and complete, he was in a position of great 
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difficulty. At Cliandernagorc ttiorc was a 
Frcncli scttlcniGnt, and war had just broken out 
betweon England and France. To gain time 
he, signed a treaty with Surajah on the 9th 
February, 1757. Immediately the Nubob 
opened communication with the French settle- 
ment, Omichund, as crafty a Hindoo as ever 
lived, and whose tune was passed in plotting, 
lying, intriguing, and scheming, who revelled 
in double dealing, and who, having first be- 
trayed the English to Surajah, now thought it 
right to return the compliment by beti'aying 
Surajah to the English. 

The Nabob’s letters, instead of being carrieu 
to the French at. Chandernagore, were placed 
in the hands of Clive. He saw the whole ques- 
tion in an instant, and in an instant he had 
made up his mind what to do. He resolved to 
drive, the French out of Chandernagore. An 
attack was made both by land and sea 5 it was 
perfectly successful, and the daring and fearless 
scheme was rewarded by the surrender of the 
French as pn^opE'’’'' war. 

The ArajEili Dowls/li Wcis 

beyond rfl j, and vacillated between inso- 
lence. air omission. At one moment he 
abused the English, and ordered W atts, one of 
Clive’s officers, out of his presence. The next 
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moment lie sent for him back, and. begged his 
pardon . But he little knew the man with whom 
he had to deal. A formidable conspiracy was 
formed against him, to seat his son-in-law, Meer 
Jaffier, on the throne of Bengal. The plot was 
made known to the English, and Clive, who had 
determined to ' punish with merciless scverit}^ 
the massacre of Calcutta, at once gave in his 
adherence to the scheme. 

From this time he seem to care nothing about 
the sort of weapon he employed. In craft and 
dissimulation he now outdid even the Bengalee 
himself. To Surajah Dowlah he wrote a 
“soothing” letter, as 'he called it, and the very 
same messenger vdio took it also delivered 
another to Mr. Watts, in which the English 
colonel said, “ Tell Jilecr Jafner to fear_nothing. 
I will join him with 5,000 men who never 
turned their backs, and that, if he fails seizing 
him, we shall be strong enough to drive 
him out of the country. Assure him I will 
march night and day to his assistance, and 
stand by him as long as I have a man left.” 

But, by other means, the mind of the deluded 
tyrant was soothed into a fatal confidence. 
The great cause of the subjection of the East 
was not so much the braveiy of the English as 
it was jealousy and hostility amongst the 
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princes themselves. Suraj ah Dowlah’s tyranny , 
iinpopularityj and inefficiency to rule weie now 
widely known, and the Mahrattas thought this 
an opportune time to attempt the conquest of 
the whole of Bengal. They therefore coquetted 
with Clive, and offered to co-operate ^vith him 
in the forthcoming struggle. They proposed to 
vest the exclusive right of the commerce of the 
Ganges in the hands of the English East Indian 
Company. Clive declined the offer, and lOi- 
warded the correspondence to Suraj ah. This 
he did, not from any feeling of honour, but 
simply to deceive the Eahoh, by making him 
believe in the sincerity of English declarations. 
He saw that he could do without the Mahiattas, 
and so hesitated not a moment to throw them 
over al together. 

The plot went slowly on, and was more than 
once in danger of exploding prematurely. A 
fierce quarrel between Suraj ah and Meei Jaffiei 
almost brought this about, and that difficulty 
was overcome by the latter's swearing upon 
the Koran that he was faithful to his master. 
This circumstance derives additional signi- 
ficance and force from the fact that, onl} a few 
days before, he had most obligingly and con- 
siderately been kind enough to do the same 
thing for the English. 
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Tlie plot ivas nearly ripe for execution, tlio 
“Black Hole” was just on the point of being 
terribly avenged, when the alarming intelli- 
gence reached Clive that Omichund, who was, 
of course, deeply in the conspiracy, was likely 
to betray him. First of all he had betrayed the 
English, then he betra 3 md the Nabob, and now 
he intended to betray the English again. He 
had been one of those robbed and plundered 
during the short time that Surajah Dowlah had 
been in possession of Calcutta. ■ A most liberal 
compensation had been promised him when 
the revolution was completed and the Nabob 
dethroned. He held the thread of the whole 
intrigue. The lives of the friends of Clive 
who were at Surajah’s court were at his mercy, 
for witli one word he could consign tliem to a 
cruel death. He now demanded 350,000L 
in addition to the compensation already 
promised. 

The Council were at their wits’ end. Clive 
was equal to the emergency. He said he would 
promise the villain what he asked. He would 
soon be in their power, and then they would 
give him nothing at all. It was, however, no 
easv task to deceive the craft}' Bengalee. He 
woidd not be contented without an article was 
inserted in the treaty between the English and 
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Meer Jaffier. But here again was a 

match for him in his own domain of deceit. 
Two treaties were drawn out, one on white 
paper_-a real one ; one on red paper— a false 
one. In the former Omichund was nowhere 
mentioned; in the latter- was the danse for 
whidi he stipulated. All at once a new ddii- 
cnlty arose. Admiral Watson refused to sign 
the false treaty. Clive took it away, and, act- 
ing on the principle “ in for a penny in for a 
pound,” deliherately sat down and forged 

Admiral Watson’s name! 

Omichund was thus quieted, and the tinie 
haying . come, Mr. Watts and others quietly 
fled from Moorshedahad. Cliye now threw 
off his mask, wrote to Surajah, and, after re- 
citing the injuries he had done to the English, 
and upbraiding hini upon his French proclivi- 
ties, .he says,— For these reasons I have - 
determined, with the approbation of all who are 
charged with the Company’s affairs, to proceed 
immediately to Cossimbuzar, and to submit 
there our disputes to the arbitration of Meer 
Jaffier, Roydullub Jugget Seit, and others of 
ynur Highness’s great men. If These decide 
that I have deviated 'from the treaty, I swear 
to give up all further claims upon your High- 
ness ; but if it should appear that your High- 
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ness has broken faith, then I shall demand 
satisfaction for all the losses sustained by 
the English, and all the charges of the 
army find navy.” At the end of his letter 
he sarcastically says that, — “ As the rains 
were now at hand, and it required many 
days to receive an answer, the writer would 
not linger where he vms, but would wait 
upon his Highness immediately in his 
capital.” 

Meer Jaffier was at the head of one of the 
Nabob’s dhdsions, and liad agreed to separate 
from liis master, and cany over his troops to 
the English. They arrived at Cossimbuzar. 
To the earnest messages of the English com- 
mander, Meer Jaffier returned the most unsatis- 
factory replies. A letter is extant, dated Juno 
IJtli, 1757, in which Clive graphically describes 
the gravity of the crisis, and the danger that 
pressed so heaffily upon him. It is written to 
the Committee of Government at Calcutta. 
The writer says tliat he has sent word to Meer 
Jaffier that, if ho vdll not give satisfactory 
proofs of the sincerity of his professions, he 
will not pass the river. He will not risk his 
forces, because with them they can alvat’S 
brine: about a revolution. He looks forward to 
beine able to collect cie’ht or ten thousand 

O O 
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maiuids of grain, and thus being in a position 
either to weather through the rainy season or 
to bring in the Beer-Boom Bajah, the Mahrattas 
or Gliazee-u-Deen, native princes and powers, 
equally willing to crush into the dust the proud 
Nabob of Bengal. 

The large army of the Nabob lay encamped 
on the ever - memorable plains of ,Plassey. 
Uncertain as to the manner in which JafHer 
would act, for the first and last time the heart 
of Clive sank within him. He called a council 
of war, the only one that he ever summoned, 
and whose decision, as he afterwards used to 
say, would, if it had been acted upon, have 
prevented the English fi’om obtaining possession 
of India. 

He pointed out to the council that their army 
was small, that only 700 were English, that 
they were in the midst of a hostile country, 
that they were attacking a territory vaster than 
Great Britain, that the army of the tyrant was 
more than twenty times as numerous as their 
own. Robert Clive, James Kirkpatrick, Archi- 
bald Grant, Geo. Fred. Goupp, Andrew Arm- 
strong, Thomas Rumbold, Christian Firkan, 
John Corneille, Henry Popham, voted for 


* A maund is a hundred pounds. 
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delay ; Eyre Coote, Gr. Alexander Grant, G. 
Muir, Cliarles Palmer, Robert Campbell,; Peter 
Carstairs, W. Jennings, voted for an immediate 
attack. 

Passing away from the meeting, gloomy and 
dissatisfied, be jiRced about for an liour beneath 
the shade of some trees, and convinced, on re- 
flection, that the hesitation of Meer Jaflier 
■would give jilaco to re-awakened ambition, he 
resolved to reverse the decision in which he had 
so lately concm’red, and, returning to the camp, 
gave orders to make ready for the passage of 
the river. The army crossed on the .following 
morning, and, at a little past midnight, took' up 
its position in a grove of mango trees, near 
Plassey, within a mile of the widespread camp 
of tlio enemy. 

Wear y as he was, Clive was unable to sleep. 
He lay in Jiis tent, hearing the boating of 
drums and the clanging of cymbals in the 
Nabob’s army — calculating the tremendous 
odds against him, and realizing thatj_if matters 
went wrong, not a single man would over re- 
cross tliat river 'over which in early morn 
thc}^ had passed. Suraj.ah sat gloomily alone 
in liis tent, afraid to be by fhmsclf, and afra d 
of every one that came near him, “ cursed and 
haunted by the furies of those who liadj with 
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tlioii latest brcatlij cursed liiui and liis iii tlie 
Black Hole of Calcutta.” 

Tlie daMoi jame at lengtli, the trojiical sun. 
glared out in eastern brilliancy upon the strange 
scene below it. On the one side, 40,000 in- 
fantry and 16,000 cavalry, supported by fifty 
heavy cannon and several light field- pieces, 
served by French artillerymen ; numerous 
elejrhants in gay trapjrings stood in imposing 
arra}^ On the other side, a small band of some 

3.000 foot, 700 of whom were clad in the 
scarlet uniform of the English soldier. These 
were the 39th Regiment, which carries on its 
colours the proud motto, “ Primus in IndisP 

The battle lasted just one horn', and then the 
vast forces of Surajah Dowlah were scattered 
for ever. On a fleet camel lie fled witli pre- 
cipitous haste'to Moorshedabad. His army of 

60.000 men had melted away, and the famous 
battle of Plassey. had been won by the 
heroic Clive, whose loss on that eventful and 
glorious day amounted only to twenty-two 
killed and fifty wounded. The terrified Nabob 
fled in disguise to Patna, where he fell into the 
hands of Meer J affier. The villain of tire Black 
Hole pleaded- hard for that mercy and con- 
sideration he had never liimself known, and 
was put to a violent death by native hands. 
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A meeting was held at the house of Jugget 
Seit, a great and rich hanker- Omichund, in 
great spirits, attended. He wAs mortified at 
the coolness of his reception. At last Clive 
said to Mr. Scrafton, “It is now time to un- 
deceive Omichund.” “ Oniichund,” said Mr. 
Scrafton, “the red treaty is a trick; you are to 
have nothing.” The outwitted Hindoo sank 
hack insensihle. When he rallied, his mind 
was gone, and after a fev months of idiocy he 
sank and died. 

Great is the discussion on this ' action of 
Clive’s. Sir John jMalcohn justifies it; MaCaulay, 
after preaching a sermon nan an iiour long 
about justice and morality, condemn^ it. He 
ought to have romemberecl that Clive’s position 
was this : he was called u]ion all at once eithei 
to deceive Omiciiuncl, or give Jiim me exorbitant 
sum he naci ciemandccL, or sacrihce his iriends 
at Moorshechihaa. He cLid Avhat any man 
woiiicL do in such circumstances ; he saved his 
friends, and let Omichund go the wall. No 
native, after the meeting at Jugget Seits, 
attempted to play falsely or take undue 
advantage of Clive. 

The foundation of our empire in India was 
laid on the day made glorious by the victory 
at riassc}'. The effect of it was marvellous. 
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Thfi rnnown of the English a’eneral ■wa? 
unbounded. The battle of Elasse''* vpvoin- 
tionized the state of the East India Company. 
Previous to this tiiev had been traders, and 
traders omy 5 by the result of that battle they 
were turned into lej 2 ^islators and administrators. 
Money noured in unon the ComDany. 800,000Z. 
in coined silver came down the Itanges in a 
multitude of boats to Calcutta. 

Everywhere banks and treasuries were thrown 
open to Clire. He literally widked amio.. 
heaps ofpnonev — gold and .silver inmiasses 
over whicn scattered diamonds, rubies, and 
other precious stones were exposed to his view. 
Rich bankers were by his side, begging him, as 
a great favour, to help nimself, and take what 
he liked. He took more than 200,000/. The 
amount paid for the damage upon Calcutta was 
2,750,000/., and this did not include private 
donations. It is amusing to read Clive’s 
remarks about the generosity of MeerJaffier! 
Each member of the Secret Committee received 
24.000/. ; the Henerai Council, b0,0007. Mr. 
Drake, the former U-overnor or uaicutta, wa.s 
handsomelv rewarded, and Clive said in later 
years, before Parliament, that Lushington, who 
had forged the. seal of Admiral W atson. received 
something ‘‘very trifling” — about50,000 rupees. 
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Clivo was regarded witli awe and auiazement 
by the native mind. Jaffier held Inin in 

pai'tienlar reverence. Tlic followers of 'a native 
chief had been inixccl up iii a 1)rawl witli some 
Sepoys of the Coinpany. ^‘Have yon yet to 
learn,” said the newly made Nabob, “ who that 
Colonel Clive is, and in what station God has 
pla(*ed him ? ” The chief replied, “ I affront 
the Colonel ! I, who never get np in the niorn- 
ing without maldng three low bows 'to his jack- 
ass!” So dreaded was he tliat native troops 
could not induced to meet hiiL . nalij^luin 
uiarciied na-ains^ j\IeciL, Jaffier with *b),0T)0 
men Tio mva'stocl Patna. Clive sent w^”^^ 
to the Govemor -to come to no terms, out 'to 
defend the edty to the last. ^^Tth 450 

jiiiiglisiimcn Jie auvanceu to its relief, but 
the It'iTor excited by his approach was so great 
that tlie mvriads of Mahrattas, Rohillas, Jauts, 
111(1 Afghans melted away without tiring a single 
hot. 

d^ho supercession of Buss}' by the French, 
and the expedition of Tally against the 
Carnatic, in 1757 and 1758 , can be passed ovei 
with tlie remark that Tally was of Irish 
extraction, whose family had shared the desti- 
nies of Janies II. He was noted for personal 
bravery and hatred of the English, and his 
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career closed in tlie midst of persecution and 
ingratitude, similar to that which terminated 
the life services of Dupleix. The' attempts -of 
Lall}^ were, in the end, defeated by the valour 
and wisdom of Clive, whose braveiy became 
more and more conspicuous. 

With contemptuous daring lie defeated the 
Dutch bofli by land and sea, on account of 
their intriguing with Meer Jaffier. A most 
notewortHy incident occurred in connexion 
with tliiir matter, and one that most remarkably 
illustraC^' the extraordinary character'of Clive. 
Ho had' W. a force of 350 Europeans and 800 
Sepoys under Captain Fordo to cut olf the 
communihation between Chinchura, the Dutch 
settlement, and the Dutch ships that lay at 
anchor in tlie Ganges. 

Fordo performed his' somevvdiat difficult task 
with great skill. The Dutch movements were 
not cleverly conducted, and Forde saw that, if 
allowed, he could entirely defeat them. He 
ynote to Clive, and said ‘ ^ that if ho h'ad only 
an order of Council, he would attack the Dutch, 
and had a fair prospect of destroying them.” 
The note was handed to Clive whilst taking 
part in a game of whist. Important as the 
news was, Clive did not rise, but, putting down 
his cards, he wrote with a pencil on a slip^ 
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of paper, “ Dear Forde, figlit loiiem im- 
mediately, and I will send yon the order of 
Coimcil to-morrow.” Forde did so,., and ob- 
tained a most signal victory, and the Dutch 
only escajied total annihilation by a prayer for 
pardon, and an ample apology for liaving dis- 
turbed affairs about Calcutta. 

The Dutch were forced to sign a treaty 
whose terms were dictated by Clive, who, with 
characteristic haughtiness, plainly told them 
that if they transgressed any of its hirovisions 
he would sweep the whole lot out Bengal. 
In 1759 lie returned the second tim— ^ to Eng- 
land. He was in his thirty-fourtli year, and 
had made a fo rtune worth more than 50,000L 
^yeaiy He was most enthusiastically received. 
George III. was very cordial, and an Irish 
peerage was conferred upon him. 

It is scarcely sa 3 dng too mucli when it is 
asserted that Clive, on the occasion of his 
second return to England, was one of the 
wealthiest men in the Empire. Fortunes of 
50,000/. a year are, so to speak, frequent now, 
but a centuiy ago they were like angels^ visits, 
few and far between. It certainly appears 
that, besides liaving received in gifts from 
native princes, and from prize-money, no less 
a sum than 300,000/., he enjo 3 "ed an income of 
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from 50,0001. to 60,000L a ^'Oar. The uso he 
made of his enormous means would have 
been creditable to any one ; it was especially so 
m his case, who started in the world unknown 
and .friendless, and who landed in Madras, not 
only penniless, but in debt. 

tJj)on his old commander Lawrence, whose - 
circumstances were far from the best, he settled 
5001.- a year. His father’s liabilities, amount- 
ing’ to the sum of 9,000Z., he paid, and allowed 
him an ample income afterwards, - expressly 
stipulating that he should keep a coach. He 
had five sisters, whose hearts he gladdened by 
the gift of' 2,000^. to each. In his private 
habits he was luxurious. Captain Latham, of 
the Royal Navy, to whom he had entrusted 
some commissions amongst the tailors, writes 
to him that he had procured for him a Court 
suit, a fine scarlet cloth coat, with handsome 
gold lace, ‘‘which he preferred to the common 
wear of velvet.” The captain goes on to say ; 
“It is my design to line the coat with parch- 
ment, that it may not wrinkle.” A box full of 
■wigs was sent to Clive, that he might suit him- 
self in this department ; and he was not one 
whit behind the times in betting and frequentr 
ing the cockpit. Captain Maskelyne, who was 
not only his friend but b 3 ,’other-iiL-law as well, 
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was very handsomely treated by him. He had 
few abilities, and -Clive, most honourably, 
refused to promote him to offices whose duties 
he could not fill. He had every oppor- 
tunity so to do, but, instead of taking 
such a course, he added 10,000Z. to his rela- 
tive’s savings, and sent him home to live 
upon it. 

The .news from Bengal by every ship was 
verv alarming, and after a fierce struggle with 
the Directors, he obtained the removal of Mr. 
Sulivan, a personal enemy, from the chairman- 
ship. 

His third visit to India and his tliird adminis- 
tration were concerned with internal reforms in 
connexion witli tlie affairs of the Company. 
Tie had to fight against abuses and monopolies 
— to rebuke and put down that spirit which 
ground and oppressed the natives. He dis- 
played the same indomitable determination as 
he did when defending Arcot, overthrowing 
Surajah Dowlah ' at Plassc}^, and relieving 
Patna. In ITOZ lu' returned to liis native land 
for the last time. 

The stern, resolute, and uncompromising^ 
maniK'r in whicji he curbed the greed of 
avaricious servants had made him many 
enemies. In 1772 ClHe’s conduct caihc before 
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Parliament. He showed the same fearless 
spirit against his Parliamentary enemies that 
he had exhibited scores of times in Plindustan. 
He defended himself in a speech of such great 
abilitjT- as to draw from no less a person tlian 
Hold Chatham the remark that he had never 
heard a liner siieech.” He admitted at once 
that he liad deceived Ornichund, and vowed 
boldly that ho would do it ag’ain to-morrow in 
similar circumstances. He owned to having 
received presents and taken money. He drew 
a vivid iiictiiro of tlie vaults piled with gold, 
and wealthy bankers bidding for iiis favour. 
Stopping air at once and pausing, he exclaimed, 
“By God! 'Mr. Chairman, Island astonished 
at 111}^ own’modcration.” 

The verdict of Parliament was tliat he had 
committed faults, but had at the same time 
rendered splendid services to his country. 
He withdrew to his country seat, but he never 
recovered the blow. He bitterly complained 
that he, the conqueror of Plassey, Iiad been 
treated worse than a sheep-stealer. The liard- 
ships to which he had been exposed in India 
had undermined his frame. He sank into 
gloom and melancholy, and called in the aid 
of opium His youthful brilliancy would now 
arid then burst forth, but he would sit silent 
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for lioiirs. Ho suffered mucli on the 21st of 
November, 177 - 1 , and drank more than his ordi- 
nary allowance of laudanum. The same state of 
things continued on the following day. Idis mind 
and reason appeared, however, unclouded, A 
lady, Avho was staying at the house, went 
into his room, about noon, and addressed him : 

“ Lord Clive, I cannot make a good pen ; will 
you bo so good as to make me one ? ” “ To be 
sure,” replied the former soldier and statesman, 
taking out a penknife, and going to the window 
for more light. After mending the pen, he 
handed it to its fair possessor, who at once left 
the apartment. Very shortly afterwards Lord 
Clive was found dead 5 ho had cut his throat 
with the penknife ho had just before used to 
mend the pen. Ho had readied' Ins forty-ninth 
year. 

Such was the character of the man whoso 
career wo have tried to sketch. In spite of 
many failings, his name will stand high in the 
list of tliose who liave rendoied great services, 
not only to their country, but to mankind at 
large. Ilis military genius was simply wonder- 
ful. i\lacaulay says that the only two men 
who can be compared with him are Julius 
Cmsar and Najioleon. This is great ])raiso, 
but wo should oven place him higher. Ho had 
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no Tenth Legion ” nor - Imperial Q-nard.” 
His troops were most scanty in immber, and, 
at the commencement of his life, more scanty 
in conrage. He had to will his .greatest vic- 
tories with raw and undisciplined troops. He 
was indeed . what the first Pitt said of him, 
a ‘Hleaven-horn General,” and deserves well 
to he ranked with two other illustrious English- 
men, whom we, dreadful as it may he to Bay 
it, would place even before Macaulay’s favourites 
-^Wolfe, the conqueror of Quebec, and Horatio 
Nolsoii, the hero of the Nile and Trafalgar. 
To Clive belongs the great praise, fhat not 
onl}'' did he lay the foundation-stone of English 
rule in India, but that, in his third administra- 
tion, he inaugurated that wise policy of honesty 
and integrity which has done far more Uian 
the sword to consolidate and perfect the British 
Empire in Hindustan. He is famous amongst 
conquerors; but he is besides, with all his 
faults, illustrious amongst philanthropists and 
benefactors to the sons of men. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TUli INTERVAL BETWEICN LORD CLIVE AND WARREN 

HASTINGS. 

It will not Ijc uninteresting briefly to revert 
to the stqte of Ib’itisli power in India at the 
close of Ihe third administration of Robert 
Clive, and contrast it with its condition when, 
as a poor and friendless lad, he landed unknown 
at ]\Iadras. 

Then, England possessed but a few acres 
of ground — a factory there, and another at 
Calcutta — and our countrymen were simply en- 
gaged in the peaceful avocations of trade. No 
thought of coiHpu'st had entered into their 
minds — no one had dreamed of establishing a 
gigantic and prosperous empire. At the close 
of the career of the Shropshire lord, the 
Ikudish flag was revered in every corner of 
Hindustan. It floated proudly on Fort St. 
David ; from the banks of the Hooghly it 
could be seen fluttering in the breeze on Fort 
William. Large, fertile, and rich provinces 
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had heen conquered by English arms — ^pro- 
vinces far greater in every respect than fell 
to the most successful of Roman proconsuls. 
The English name was mentioned with awe 
and respect in, the magnificent ^lalace of Delhi, 
where they who claimed to be descendants of 
the Great Mogul held their court. European 
traders and soldiers had tried to stem the over- 
whelming fi.ow of English success, but every- 
where had they met with humiliation and 
defeat. 

The massacre of the Black Hole by Sura j ah 
Dowlah laid firm and surely the foundation- 
stone of that might}^ and wonderful rule that 
we now exercise over upwards of 200 millions 
of our fellow-creatui'es. The boundaries of the 
English Empire have steadily enlarged, and 
now the whole of that vast peninsula, with one 
or two very insignificant exceptions, recognizes 
the British sway. Strange as it may seem. 
Parliament took no part in the discussion of 
Indian affairs till 1760. We must remember 
•he vast distance between Calcutta and West- 
minster, the difficulty of transport, and the 
slowness of communication. 

% 

We. stated in our last chapter that the tliird 
adrninistfation of Robert Clive was taken up 
in the reformation of abuses and extinction of 
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that rapacious spirit ■which had seized upon 
the Cdmjiany^s servants. History, to he valu- 
able, ought to be cruelly impartial; and, this 
being so, it must be admitted that a century 
ago the officers of the Company oppressed the 
natives with a harshness and injustice that 
remind us of those which Verres, the Roman 
prietor, practised in the province of Sicily, and 
for which he was impeached in a speech of 
great ability and energy, abounding in fire 
and invective, b}'" the greatest of Latin orators 
— Cicero. 

India was looked upon as a place where 
needy adventurers could, in a few years, grind 
out of the natives a great fortune, which would 
enable the extortioners to return to their 
'Country again, and live in courtly greatness in 
Leicester, Berkeley, or Soho Square. 

Monopolies in salt, betel-nut, tobacco, bam- 
boos, and dried fish were largely indulged in 
by the Company’s servants. Bengalee traders 
were accustomed to buy the name of some 
member of the Presidency, and the permission 
thus obtained was called a “ dustuck.” By 
means of these they could compel the ordinary 
native to purchase goods at more, and sell them 
at less, than the ordinary market rate. Before 
the last return of Clive to India, the East India 
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Company tried liard to restrain that spirit of 
extortion and greediness .that had now he- 
lome the distingnisliing characteristic of their 
dervants. In 1761, they nfohihited the-^mono- 
j)olies of salt and tobacco, and in the year 
following they insisted that all their officials, 
civil and military, should sign agreements to 
pay over to their employers all presents 
received from the natives, which shoiild exceed 
4,000 rupees in value.” 

It is impossible how to enter upon the diffi- 
cult question of the proceedings of tlie East 
India Company at that time ; but we are dis- 
posed to think, though it is so very easy to be 
wise after the event, that having once taken' a 
decided course by the deposition of Surajah 
Dowlah, it would have been better to have 
-assumed at once all power, in name as in 
reality, over Bengal, and to have given to 
the Hindoos the benefits they were entitled 
to expect from a government professing the 
Christian name. Instead of that, for a long 
time we tried in vain to blind, the native mind 
to the real motives which actuated us, by setting 
up Mussulman usurpers one after the other. 
We say in vain, because the native population 
knew, to their bitter cost, that all real autho- 
rity was vested in the English Presidency. 
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They Imc'SY, too, that tlic membei’S of 'that 
gOA^'ornment were too intent upon their OAAni 
personal aggrandizement to hear the cries of 
the impoverished Bengalese. They Avere aAvare 
that no alteration AAmnld ho made in tlie cariy- 
i]ig out of that polic}' AAdiich had deposed 
princes and exiled kings ; made the rich poor, 
and the poor poorer. 

Tlie Company at homo, whose Directors mot 
periodically at the Old India House, made 
some few faint attempts to stop the abuses 
wliich Avere practised in their name. The 
government in India, knoAving AAmll how groat 
is tlie fondness of the English investor for a 
good dividend, laughed in their slcoA^es at 
these humane directions, disregarded the ser- 
mons, and by increased extortion augmented 
tlie already high por-contage of the East India 
Stock, veiy much, after all, to the gratification 
of the Directors at home. At last this policy 
brought forth its natural fruit. The “middle- 
men ” reaped an abundant haiumst, hoodloss of 
the ruinous effects of their negligence and 
venality alike on those they served and on 
those they governed. 

Anarchy began to prevail. The English 
spirit Avhich had braved the dangers of Arcot, 
Avhich had sustained itself gloriously in great 
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liarclsliips, wliicli liacl endured forced marclies 
under a tropical sun, wliicli had shone forth 
with dazzling brilliancy on tlie immortal plains 
of Plassey,— now was occupied in the pursuit of 
wealtli,, and in the dangerous domain ,of specula- 
tion. Tim revenues diminished— the dividends 
fell — the additional expenses of every depart- 
men b of government, on account of the abuses 
that had crept in, threatened to utterly swallow 
up the decaying income. Clive himself says, 

“ Every man now who is permitted to make a 
bill makes a fortune.” He found out^scores of 
cases' of soldiers who were retained on the 
hospital list long after their funeral expenses 
had been paid ! 

Every ship from Bengal brought home alarm- 
ing accounts of the poverty and distress of the 
country, and every ship likewise brought to 
England visible reasons of the decay, in the 
person of some fortunate individual who had 
amassed enormous wealth as if by magic, and 
who proceeded to scatter it with Eastern 
lavishness. 

H^avy bills continued to be drawn upon the 
Company. The bullion sent for the China 
trade was wholly, or partly, appropriated. 
The investments continued to diminish both in 
quantity and quality. The House of Commons 
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liad before tliis time claimed the right to 
control both the revemies and territorial 
arrangements of India. The question was a 
very peculiar one, and was warmly discussed 
and contested in St. Stephen’s. The Company, 
called into being by Royal Charter, was 
originally intended only for tlie purpose of 
trade. Our readers have seen how the 
English were compelled to enter the contest 
against native and European, and how officers 
bearing the King’s commission and that of the 
Company fought side by side at the head of' 
troops who had accepted his Majesty’s shilling, 
and Sepoys whom the Company itself had 
enlisted in its service. 

In 1767, however, a Bill was passed, by which 
the Company were compelled to pay the sum 
of 400,0007 every year into the public treasury, 
for the five years for which their exclusive 
privileges were formally extended. In 1769, 
a new lease of five years was granted on the 
same terms, with the additional obligation of 
annually exporting British manufactures to the 
value of at least 300,000/. 

In the midst of all the muddle matters weio 
assuming a hostile aspect once more in the 
Carnatic. The English had promised to co- 
operate with the Nizam, and this brought the 
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Madras Presidency into collision with an able 
and ' brilliant native soldier, Hyder Ali. In 
Bengal, affairs went from bad to worse, and 
worse than that, “until the necessity of a 
change of policy became evident, to save the 
country from ruin and the Company from bank 
ruptcy.” In 1769, three Commissioners, Mr. 
Vansittart, Mr. Scrafton, and Colonel Forde, 
were sent out from England to investigate and 
arrange the business of the Presidencies of 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal. They sailed in 
the Aurora, and all went well to tlie. Capo of 
Good Hope, which they safely doubled. To 
add to the measure of the disaster, the frigate 
was never again heard of, and must have 
foundered in mid-ocean. 

But more serious calamities still were to 
follow. Oppression and misrule had done their 
work effectually and well — the horrors of a bad 
harvest and continued drought brought these 
nliseries to their climax. The rice crops of 
1768 and 1769 wmre scanty, and the usual 
heavy rains that fall in October did not occur 
in this latter year. The December Harvest 
was nearly a total failure. The inferior kinds 
of grain usually reaped from February to April 
were dried to a thorough powder by the intense 
burning heat ; and the rich and fertile province 

H 
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of Bengal — tlirongli wliicli the noble Ganges 
pours b}^ fiffy channels to the sea — noted for 
its extreme richness, and as being the granary of 
that immense territory which stretches from the 
lofty Himalayas on the north to Gape Comorin 
on tlie south, and from the Arabian Sea on the 
west to the Bay of Bengal on the oast — became 
the scene of one of the most fearful famines 
that liistoiy, whether ancient or modern, has 
ever recorded. Not merely whole families, 
but oven the inhabitants of entire villages, were 
swept away. Tliousands of poor starving 
wretches eagerly devoured the bark and leaves 
of trees. The horrors that attended- the siege 
of Jerusalem — the Holy City — again occurred. 
The child, driven by piercing hunger, tried to 
satisfy its cravings by eating part of its dead 
parent, and the mother devoured her own 
offspring. The towns were crowded by jierish- 
ing imdtitudes, who thronged the streets in the 
hope of obtaining relief ; the highways were 
strewed with the corpses of those who had 
perished by the way ; and the streets of Moor- 
shedabad and Calcutta were literally blocked 
with the dying and the dead. Day after day 
numberless corpses floated down the Hoogly- 
loathsome heaps of putrefying humanity Avere 
deposited by the currents near to the porticoes 
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and gardens of tlie Englisli residents. i\Ien 
were engaged to reinoA’e tliese fi'igliiful masses 
— tlie occupation proved fatal to tliose employed 
HI' it, and the bodies were left as thev fell, or 
as the}' ■were deposited, to the mercy of dogs, 
vultures, and jacleals. A pestilential miasma 
tilled llic burning, fever-laden atmosphere — 
slij’ieks and lamentations were heard on cveiy 
side — tender and delicate Avomen came forth 
uin'eilcd from the harems in which the jealousy 
(if the East had confined them, and wdth weak 
and gliastly Amices, liending upon their knees, 
begged earnestl}’ for one, only one, handful 
of ric-e, to suAm the Ifocs of their children. 

Tim English, on the AAdiolc, seem to liaAm 
done their utmost to alloAdate the frightful 
misery round them on every side. They con- 
tributed largely to a fund that was raised for 
the relief of tlie sufferers. In Moorshedabad 
alone, 7,000 persons Avero fed daily for seA’eral 
months, and fearful scenes, iiirohung the 
destruction of a largo number of the Aveak and 
aged, took place at these distributions, from the 
tierce struggles of the famished multitudes. It 
is imjiossiblo to give any accurate account of' 
the number that perished during this dreadful 
time. Mr. Hastings — no doubt the best autho- 
rity — supposes “Bengal and Bahar to have 
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lost BO less than half their inhabitants” ; others- 
assert the depopnlation to have been one-third ; 
and the lowest calcnlation' of all puts down the 
loss at 3,000,000 of human beings, or one- 
fifth the inhabitants of the three provinces of 
Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

Some of our countiymen behaved most 
cruelly. They guessed, early in the year, pio- 
bably from the defective rice harvest of 1768 
and 1769, that a time of dearth and famine 
would come upon the land. They accoidingly 
speculated in" rice. They did so in direct 
opposition to an Order of Council which was 
issued by the Company, in September, 1769. 
One needy English official at the court of the 
Nabob cleared the enormous sum of 60,000L 
in afeio months. 

Great was the excitement, and warm the dis- 
cussion in England, on the calamity. Some 
went so far as to accuse the Bengal authorities 
of having themselves caused the famine by 
their system of monopolies. Some absurd 
philanthropists tried to make Clive, who had 
been for some time building and planting in 
Shropshire, responsible for the occurrence that 
no rain had fallen in Bengal in October. It 
seems now, looking back quietly and dispas- 
sionately upon the event, that the Bengal 
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authorities were to blame for not havin^^|^- 
vfously made some provisioUj in case of faminL 
for the wants of a dense population mainly depen- 
dent for subsistence on so precarious a staple as 


rice. Though individual cases occurred of 
monopoly and speculation, yet it appears that 
the Order of Council above referred to was 


o-cnerally obeyed, and that the famine was one 
of those dispensations of that mysterious Being 
who is the common father both of Hindoo and 
Christian. Like many great calamities, it was 
productive of great good, and drew dhe atten- 
tion and sympathy of the English people 
towards India more than any other event that 


had ever happened. 

A s an illustration that ‘ ^ misfortunes never 
come singly,’’ the difficulties of the situation, 
which were already great enough, were in- 
creased by a great difficulty concerning the 
currency. In the space of fourteen years from 
1757 to 1771 — thirty millions of money had 
been received b}^ servants of the Company from 
native princes, irrespective of the gain, and 
that was enormous, arising from the practice of 
^ffinonopolies.’’ This money had, as a rule, been 
remitted by its owners to England, and the 
amount of hard coin in the country was insuf- 
ficient for its trading purposes. In addition to 
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this, the cost of rice rose to six, eight, and ten 
times its ordinary rate, and the natives at last 
came to look callously and vdth despair npoii 
the advance in prices, since they knew that, tax 
their resources to the utmost, they could .not 
obtain, one single meal. 

Matters became so serious, that the adminis- 
tration of affairs threatened to come to a perfect 
‘^dead-lock.” Sir- John Lindsay and Sir 
Eobert Harland were sent out to Arcot, to in- 
vestigate the question, and report thereon. 
That report occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment so much that, in 1773 , the famous 
“ Eegulating Act ’’ was passed. This measure 
marks an epoch in the history of British India, 
and is the commencement of a milder and 
jnster rule. A large loan in Exchequer Bills 
was granted to the Company, and many pro- 
visions were made to amend the state of 
the native jiopulation that had so strangely 
come under British jiowor. The changes 
wrought by the ‘Mlegulating Act” were both 
numerous and important- A Governor-Greneral 
was appointed,^ whose jurisdiction extended 
even to Bencoolen in' Sumatra. The number 
of Counsellors was to bo' but four, and the} , 
togetlier with the Governor-General, held office 
for five years onl}’. The Mayor’s Court at 
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Calcutta was extiiiguisliecL A Supreme Court 
was cstablislied. The Grovernor-Ceneral received 
25,000^. 2 ier' annum; each of the four Counsel- 
lors, 10,000Z. I the Chief Justice, 8,000/. ; and 
each of the Puisne Judges, 6,000/. The taking 
of presents, or, to sj)eak plainly, bribes, was 
strictlv forbidden. 

•j 

We turn away reluctantly from the province 
of Bengal to the Residency of Madras, wliero 
again a fierce contest was destined to take 
place between the English and a redoubtable 
native, Hyder Ali. On the table-land of 
M 3 'sore, some 3,000 feet above the level of 
Madras, a race of men exists, veiy different 
from the inhabitants of the lower plains' of 
India, breathing a purer air, hardened by a 
cooler temperature, inured to more manly 
occupations. The historian says of him, 
“ Hauler Ali ■‘was originall}^ a private soldier in 
the arm^' of the Rajah of this district, and he 
received the command of 300 men in conse- 
quence of his gallantly at the siege of one of 
the hill forts of 'a neighbouring rajah. 

“■He was one of those domineering characters 
whom Nature .a^ppears to have formed to com^- 
mand, and who, in troubled times, so often 
make' their way, despite eveiy obstacle, to the 
head of affairs. So illiterate as to be unable 
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either to read or write, lie was yet possessed 
of the ambition to desire, the daring to seize, 
and the capacity to wield, supreme power ; and 
the natural sagacity of his mind more than 
supplied what, in others, is the fruit of length- 
ened study, or the dear-bought result of expe- 
rience in the world.” 

On the authority of Mill, we are told that he 
was entirely ignorant of the processes of arith- 
metic; but that such was the poAver he possessed 
of mental calculation, that he could outstrip, 
in arriving at a result even of complicated 
fio'ures, the' most skilful arithmeticians. None 

O / - . • -t • 

of his folloAver^ could deceive him in his 
estimate of the amount of the plunder ivliich 
should be brought into his treasury. He Avas 
active, energetic, and braAm, laAusli of money and 
affable in manner. He was faithless, regardless 
of oaths, unscrupulous in all his actions, and 
indifferent to human suffering. 

One story will be sufficient to sIioaa^ this. 
When a boy of only sfeven years, his father, 
Hyder Naik, had the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of his Auctors, in a struggle connected 
with the soA^ereig’uty of one of the minoi states 
in the Deccan. A sum of money was extorted 
from liiin by tortures and indignities, AAdiich 
were also Ausited upon his two sons. Thirty- 
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two 3 ^ears' afterwards lie was in a position to 
revbnge tliis action, wliicli he did as eageily 
and as mercilessly as if he were revenging an 
indignity inflicted' yesterday. 

At one time he would absent himself from 
home and indulge in all kinds of licentiousness 
and riot ; at another he would retire to the 
woods, and practice the rigour and self-discipline 
of a hermit. His military powers were first 
displayed against the Mahrattas in 1 / 60 ; the 
fatal battle of Paniput cruslied the Mahrattas, 
and Mysore became the principal, and that of 
his enemies the subordinate, state. Plis utter 
vvant of feeling, and his frightful cruelty, he 
illustrated ,at this time. Kundee Pao, a brave 
and faithful general of the Eajali, was delivered 
up to Plyder. His master supplicated that he 
should be kindly and hum anely treated. Hy der’s 
response was to the effect that he woidd not 
only spare his life, but cherish him and treat 
him like a parroquet ; and the wretched man 
was accordingly placed in an iron cage, and 
.fed on rice and milk, until death 'freed him 
from his despicable oppressor, who was brute 
enough to leave his bones to whiten where he fell. 

He attracted -adventurers to his standard 
by his apparently open and cheerful demeanour, 
and after experiencing many reverses, he 
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gracluall|)i" laid liis grasp upon tlie province; 
until at last lie seized upon tlie great 
and prosperous commercial city of Bednore, 
ivitli its treasures estimated at 12,000,000/. 
sterling, placed liimself upon the throne of 
Seringapatam, and attempted to rule over 
almost the wliole of the southern portion of 
Hindustan. 

He noiv assumed the style of an indepenaont 
sov ereign, and struck coins in his own name. 
Tlie neig’hhouring territories of Soohda and 
8avanoor soon fell to him, and he rapidly 
extended his northern frontier almost to the 
hanks of the Krishna. Here his encroachments 
were arrested by Hahdoo Kao, the young and 
energetic Maliratta Pcisliwa, who crossed the 
Krishna in 1704 with a larg'C army, which 
cntiri'ly defeated tlie troops of Hyder in the 
battle which ensued. Having G'ot rid of Mahdoo, 

O O ^ 

by giving up part of his territory, and jiaying 
thirt}'-two lacs of rujieos, he turned against 
Malabar. Conanorc, Cochin, Karical, all fell 
quickl}' into liis poAver. Maan A^ceram, Kaj, the 
Zamorin, or Tamuri Rajah of Calicut, dis- 
gusted by the faithlessness of his unjirincipledand 
unserapidous opponent, Hyder, and terrified by 
the cruel and humiliating tortures inflicted on his 
ministers to extort nione}’', set fire to the house 
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in which he was confiiiecl, and perished in the- 
flanges. 

But h j this time the progress of ri}Tler Ali 
was exciting considerable alarm and uneasiness 
amongst the Englisli of the Madras presidency. 
Almost in a day a new and formidable power 
seemed to be established by the Mysorean 
chief. Town after town, and province after 
province had fallen before him. The conflict 
between them was inevitable, and would have 
taken place long ere it did, had not the French 
supremacy been shattered by the genius and 
braver}^ of Clive. 

The French pla3’ed into the hands of Hyder 
Ali all through. Tlie English and Mahommed 
Ali and the Nizam all agreed to join for the 
reduction of the dangerous ascendency 
established in the Carnatic by the freebooter 
of Mysore. Our countrymen did not know 
that they had to deal with a man as brave and 
as daripg as any of them, and as skilled in all 
the arts of diplomacy and intrigue. His mottO' 
seemed really to be “ Divide et impera” By 
dint of bribery, he prevailed upoD Nizam Ali 
to withdraw from the alliance into which the 
English had very -unwisely entered. The very 
corps which accompanied the Nizam into the 
territory of Hyder had to sustain in its retreat 
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:an attack from the united forces of the English 
and Maliommed Ali. 

To increase the danger and difficulty' of the 
British position, the Nizam deserted to the 
]\Iysore chief with all his forces, and at the very 
same time the anxiety was augmented by the 
report that the former had healed up his 
differences wdth the Mahrattas in the north. 
And thus the English wore called upon to face 
the confederacy they had intended for hfyder — 
to confront with their thin and scattered ranks 
the numberless forces of Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, 
and the restless and warlike Mahrattas too. 

The English displayed all their wonted valour 
and firmness, and defeated, with the loss of 
sixty pieces of cannon, the allied army of 40,000 
men, who swept the whole country of the 
Carnatic to the very gates of the fortress of 
j\Iadras. Hyder intrigued Avith the French at 
Pondicherry, and prophesied the speedy 
reduction of English supremacy. It is nOt 
surprising to find that, Avliilst holding com- 
munications with the French, he was making 
offers to the English at i\Iadras — which were 
rejected with pride and contempt. He burnt 
the houses and laid Avaste the fields ; bleached 
skeletons and smoking ruins marked his 
track. 
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At last> lie struck a, most decisive blow. 
Driven to desperation, lie put forth all liis 
powers, ravaged the Carnatic, reached Trichino- 
poly, laid waste the provinces of Madura and 
Tinnevelly, and, by a series of clever and artful 
inoyeinents, drew the English to a considerable 
distance from Madras. Then, with 6,000 picked 
cavalry, he made the astounding march of 120 
miles in three days, at the end' of which time 
he appeared on the Mount of St. Thomas, in 
the immediate vicinit}^ of the , English capital. 
All was confusion and despair.. A treaty was 
concluded with him in April, 1769, so un- 
satisfactory in its provisions that East India 
stock sank sixty per cent. 

He afterwards became involved with the 
Mahrattas, and more than once applied to the 
English at Madras for soldiers, in accordance 
with the treaty of 1769. Upon some ingenious 
pretext, the Council evaded compliance with 
the request, and augmented the English forces 
ill the Presidency to no less than 30,000 
men. 

The Mahrattas, under Madoo Eao, invaded 
the territory of Mysore. Hyder resorted to his 
old tactics, the principal of which was the de- 
vastation of his territory ■ but this time in 
vain. Every difficulty was overcome, and 
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3voiy conquest was clisgTaced by the most 
wanton barbarities and cruelties. At one for- 
tress tlie garrison held out bravely and long, 
and gave great trouble to the invaders. At 
last it fell, and the ^ Mahratta genei'al ordered' 
the noses and ears of the soldiers to be cut off. 
This shocking deed accomplished, he sent for 
the governor of the fortress, and asked him if 
he did not think that he was deserving to be 
thus treated and mutilated. The governor 

O 

firmly answered, “ The mutilation will be 
mine, the disgi^ice ^murs.” It is said that even 
in the most abandoned minds there is some 
vulnerable place, if you can but find it, and 
this remark so struck the victorious Mahratta, 
that he allowed his vanquished enemy to depart 
unharmed. 

Hyder was indeed sore pressed at this .tinie 
by his foes, so much so that he resolved to fall 
back upon his capital. He had, however, 'con- 
tracted one great vice, that of intemperance.. 
Every night he drank himself into a state of 
intoxicatibn, and upon this particular occasion, 
the state of affairs was such as to require the 
greatest sagacit}" and coolness. It was arranged 
to march ill the night, so as to gain time and 
deceive the foe. A gun, rashly discharged by 
•one of the officers, revealed the wliole scheme, 
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and at once, hosts of Mahratta horse. tlinndered 
in pursuit. 

Hy der was not only, according to his custom, 
tliat night, drunk, hut too drunk to command 
tlic movements of his army. He was conscious 
tliat something vuis very much amiss, and 
wliilst intoxicated he, met Ids son Tippoo, wlio, 
in some way or other, he foolishly faucied, was 
tlie cause of the disaster. With the madness 
that excessive drinking only can give, he 
lielahoured his son’s hack with a thick cane, so 
heavily that the marks were visible for a week 
afterwards. Instead of mending matters, this of 
course made them worse. Tippoo returned to 
his division hurning with rage and shame. He 
dashed his sword, and turhan, and magniheent 
rohe to the ground, and hurst forth with the 
passionate exclamation, “ My father ma)' tight 
Ids own battle, for I swear, hy Allah and his 
prophet, that I draw no sword to-day.” 

In this condition of things, th.e army of Hyder 
soon became a host of fugitives, and would 
have been destroyed completely if the 
Mahrattas had persisted, in the pursuit, instead 
of turning aside to plunder. A great quantity 
of the troops of Mysore reached Seringajiatam 
in safety,, whither Hyder arrived almost alone, 
and almost the first. Tippoo, disguised as a 
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mendicant, arrived on foot, late and weaiy, in 
tlie streets of liis father’s capital. For a y.car 
and a half the war was continued, and it Avas 
at last concluded by the cession, on the part of 
hlAuler, of the greater part of his northern 
frontier, and the immediate payment, of fifteen 
lacs of rupees, and the promise- to na}^ another 
fifteen hereafter. 

His affairs had, indeed, been desperate to an 
extreme, and he was noAV angry beyond 
measure Avith the English. The Company at 
homo sent out frequent instructions to their 
servants not to meddle with the Avars in the 
Carnatic, and strongly condemning them lor so 
doing. But it was not to be expected that they, 
sitting in the India House in London, hnoAV 
Avhat Avas the best policy to pursue, and it is 
AVortliA' of note that some of the very men they 
sent out to enforce the policy of non-intervention 
and non-interference, soon lost sight of the object 
of their mission, and entered eagerly into the 
labyrinth of Indian politics. Sir J ohn Lindsay 
Avas sent to enforce adherence to this line of 
operation, andA’^ery quickly formed a close alliance 
Avith Mahommed Ali. For this he was super- 
seded by Admiral Harland, who outstripped 
his predecessor in making treaties and Avaging 
Avar. The attempt was given up. Our countrymen, 
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save those face to face with the dangers and 
difficulties, ,had not realized the fact that we 
must go on, or else be driven out from 
Hindustan. 

Before the late war between Hyder and the 
Mahrattas he had made j)i’oposals to the 
English for an ■ alliance, which were treated 
witli scorn. Now the English made overtures 
to liyder, to bring about a similar result. 
But, instead of soothing the tyrant, it made 
him furious. He sjioke in no measured terms 
about the masters of Madras. The loss of his 
northern provinces, and the loss of his fifteen 
lacs of rupees had made him anxious for but 
one thing, and that was revenge upon our 
countrymen. To their refusal to help him in 
the Mahratta war, according to the terms of 
the treaty dictated by him at Madras, he 
attiibuted the whole of the disasters of the 
struggle. The English would not help him 
when he needed help, and now proposed it 
when he could hold his own. 

The authorities at Madras sent a Danish 
missionar^^, Swartz, to him, who was courteously 
received. But the Dane could do nothing with, 
him. Wlien parting, Hyder muttered, “I 
have not yet taken revenge : it’s no matter.” 
D’sappointed with the result, the English sent 

I 
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one of their own countrymen ■ to the Rajah of 
Mysore, Mr. Gray. He was very rudely 
treated. His presents, a saddle and a' gun, wnre 
disdainfully refused. He w’^as kept almost a 
prisoner in a miserable hut, and subjected to 
the impudence of servants. Hyder had only 
one subject upon which to converse, and that 
was the wrongs he had suffered from English 
hands. He burst forth, “ Of what avail wnre 
treaties? Of the treaty of 1T69 the English 
had broken every article ] his affairs had been 
reduced to the brink of ruin by their refusal to 
aid him against the Mahrattas 5 after such an 
example, it was unnecessary to enumerate 
minor ofiences.^^ All attempts to soothe his 
anger were in vain, and Mr. Gray considered 
himself very lucky in getting back to Madras 
safe and sound. 

A strange fatality seemed, at this time, to 
hang over the consultations of the English at 
Madras. All the time from the conclusion of 
the Mahratta war to the sudden outburst in the 
summer of 1780, Hyder was preparing a great 
force and expedition by which to exterminate 
the English and English power. For some 
reason, our countrymen w^’ere just now very 
anxibus to make friends with the Mysorean 
chief, and were inclined to treat wdth coolness 
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any overtures from Mahommed'- AH, tlie leader 
of tlie J^dalirattas. 3^3^ liirn.’ tlie 3 ^ were Hiforuied 
of the impending storm, and of the hostile and 
implacahle feeling entertained Hj^der against 
the English, Our redoubtable enemy had laid 
iiis jilans well. 

Hjj-der, chafed and irritated, both at the 
refusal of assistance and the quiet increase of 
^^^ili^^Ty strength, resolved to sweep the British 
power from out of that portion of Hindustan at 
lease. In June, 1T80, he descended from his 
higher ground into the Carnatic at the head of 
a splendid army, which consisted of 20,000 
regular infantry and 70,000 cavalry, half of 
which liad been discijilined in the EurojDean 
method. His progress was triumphant, san- 
guinary, and rapid, and^ in a very few days 
after the commencement of hostilities, huge 
black columns of smoke, tipped with fire, could 
easily. be seen from the walls of Madras. 

The irruption in the Carnatic b 3 ^ Hyder AH 
was so magnificently described afterwards in an 
Indian oration by Edmund Burke, that we 
ajipend the passage. H 3 ^der resolved, in the 
gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of such 
things, to . leave the whole Carnatic an ever- 
lasting monument of vengeance, and to put 
pei<petua] desolation as a barrier between him. 
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and tliose against wliom tlie faith which holds 
the mortal elements of the world together was 
no protection. Having terminated his disputes 
with evei^y enemy and every rival, who buried 
their mutual animosities in their common 
detestation of the European invader, he drew 
from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity 
could add to his new rudiments in the arts p£ 
destruction 5 and compounding all the materials 
of fury, havoc, and desolation into one black 
cloud, he hung for a while on the declivities of 
the mountains. 

‘‘ While the objects of these calamities were 
idly and stupidly gazing thunderstruck on this 
menacing meteor, which blackened all their 
horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the 
whole of its contents upon the plains of the 
Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of ' woe, the 
like of ■ wdiich no eye had seen, no heart con- 
ceived, and which no tongue can adequately 
tell. All the horrors of w^ar before known or 
heard of were mercy to that new havoc. A 
storm of universal fire blasted every field, con- 
sumed every house, destroyed every temple. 
The miserable inhabitants, flying from their 
flaming villages, in part were slaughtered ; 
others, without regard to sex, to age, to the 
respect of rank, or sacredness of function, 
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fathers torn from children, husbands from 
wives, enveloped in , a whirlwind of cavalry, 
and amidst the goading spears of drivers and 
the trampling of pursuing horses, were 
swept into captivity in an unknown and 
hostile land. 

“ Those who were able to evade this tempest 
fled to the walled cities ; but escaping from fire, 
sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws of 
famine. For months together- these creatures 
of suffering, whose very excess and luxury in 
their most plenteous 'days had fallen short of the 
allowance of our austerest fasts, without sedition 
or disturbance, almost without complaint, per- 
ished by a hundred a day in the streets of 
Madras, while every day seventy at least laid 
their bodies in the streets or on the glacis of 
Tangore, and expired of famine in the granary 
of India.” 

The success of Hyder was complete, and 
resembles that of Surajah Dowlah at Calcutta. 
With consummate skill he jiosted himself 
between the two English armies, one com- 
manded by Colonel Baillie and the other by 
Sir Hector Munro, when they were only 
separated by a distance of six miles. He over- 
whelmed the former, caught in ambuscade by 
thp multitude of his cavalry — literally trampling* 
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down^ the English infantiy hy the vehemence 
of his horse and eleiihants, and compelled 
Sir Hector Miiiiro to retreat. The military 
operations of these tivo imfortiinate English 
generals "were marked by great incajiacitj''. If 
they had acted well, the forces of Hyder would 
have been defeated. This- is the ^opinion of 
Colonel Wilks, a great Indian writer, and he 
pionounces that opinion very decidedly. T]ie 
j)iisoners were carried to Seringnpatam. and 
treated most shamefull}^ Sixpence a day was 
allowed for food, and no medicine of an}" kind 
was permitted to be given to the fever -stricken 
vnetches, who died by scores, unheeded and 
uncared for. 

The whole of the Carnatic, witli the exception 
of Madras, speedily fell to Hyder. Arcot, 
Wandewash, Vellore, Cliingleput, were all 
1 educed, and matters looked so deperate tliat 
the English in Madras made preparations for 
crossing the surf and giving up this beautiful 
province for ever. In this dire calamity tlic 
Council applied to Calcutta for help. At the 
head of affairs there was one of the greatest 
politicians and statesmen Engdand has ever 
produced, who instantly saw the extreme 
danger and how to meet it. That man was 
Warren Hastings. 
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CHAPTER V. 

W A E E E N HASTINGS. 

We have now reached one of the most interest- 
ing periods in the history of British India, and 
WQ have before us to consider the life of one of 
the most extraordinary and remarkable English- 
men that have ever taken part in the political 
doings’ of our country. The last chajiter closed 
with the wonderful success of Hyder Ali in the 
Carnatic. In the short S2iace of three, weeks, 
such is- the instability of human things, tlie 
English jDower, which apjDeared so firm and 
secure, was brought to the very verge of ruin 
by the daring horsemen of Mysore. 

The French, ever alive to England’s distress, 
and truly acting up to the selfish jDolicy that 
England’s necessity was France’s opportunity, 
were now meditating a descent upon the Coro- 
mandel coast, and to root out from the Carnatic 
the small body of Englishmen who, for safety, 
were crowding behind the cannon of Fort fet. 
C;eorge. This disaster took place in 1780, and 
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just thirty years before a youth of seventeen 
liaci sailed from his English home to accept a 
writership in the service of the Honourable 
East India Company. ' That youth Ts:as Warren 
Hastings, and we must, therefore, turn away 
from the difficulty in the Carnatic for a time to 
learn something of the previous histoiy and 
character of a man who exercised a marvellous 
and romantic influence ujion the destinies of 
that empire which is now justly regarded as 
one of the most brilliant jewels of the English 
Crown. 

It is somewhat singular that Shropshire 
should have given us Robert Clive, and the 
bordering count}' of Worcestershire Warren 
Hastings. The former was just seven years 
old, fighting like a Trojan in the nursery, ter- 
rifying ]iis parents and relatives by his terrible 
outbursts of passion, when ^Wirren first saw 
the day. Strange and chequered as was the 
career of Clive, that of Hastings was romantic 
from beginning to end. We know of no life 
that so fully proves the wisdom of the familiar 
adage that ‘‘ Truth is stranger than fiction.” 

our illustrious statesman were 
1 ^)le of considerable importance, and Warren 
^ maintain that he could trace 

rffiscent fro]u the ancienr Danish sea-kings. 
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Daylesiord was the name of the famil). seat, 
and, in the ciyil war between . Charles I. and 
Parliament, the Hastings of that time was a 
staunch and active royalist. He gave up one- 
half of his estate to supjiort the King, and 
aftei his murder, was obliged to give up almost 
all the other half to make jieace with the dis- 
interested patriots ! The means of the family 
were so crippled that it was impossible to 
maintain the old establisliment. Daylesford 
was sold, and tlie ancient inheritance jiassed 
away from the Hastings. 

The last of the line who held the estate had 
two sons, Howard and Pynaston. The latter 
was an idle lad — married when he was sixteen, 
at eighteen was a widower, and died himself, 
shortly after, in the West Indies. One son was 
the issue of this strange union, — left to the care 
of his giand-jiarents, who had (^uite enougli to 
do to care for themselves, — and that son was 
Warren Hastings. Early was he sent to the 
village school. Traditions are couimon enough 
to this day amongst the rustics and ploughmen 
,how fond the young student was of his book ; 
and the good wives even now gossip about that 
stiangely calm and placid look which frequently 
stole over his features. 

That he was a remarkable child is evident 
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from the following fact. In very early child- 
hood he delighted to hear his grand-parents tallc 
of the departed greatness of the Hastings of 
Daylesford. He loved to hear of their splen- 
dour and of their loyalty. Seated at school, 
his e}^ w'-andered over the broad acres, and 
fi’iiitfnl meadows, and rich pastures that for- 
merly ]iad belonged to his loyal and unfortunate 
line. When seven years of age, he reclined by 
the side of a brook — his child’s head full of the 
most romantic notions — he made a resolution 
tliPut he wmuld try and make a figure' in the 
world, would buy back the alienated estate, 
and bring it once more into the possession of 
his house. In the midst of political struggles 
and civil administration — in the midst of danger 
from hostile armies and from bands of political 
enemies, he never lost sight of that resolve.' 

After an eventful and wmiiderful career, wdth 
grey-turning locks, when he had reached those 
threescore years and ten which make up the 
span of human life, he again reclined b}^ the 
side of that rustling rivulet, the Lord of the 
Manor, the Hastings of Daylesford. 

He was sent to school at Hewdngton, at 
the age of eight, and after two years, was 
removed to Westminster. Here he made the 
acquaintance of Churchill, Colman, and Cowjier, 
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■\wtli whom he contracted a close friendshijD. 
Ovei’ another schoolmate he acquired an ascend- 
ency which he never lost, and which we shall 
sec exercised hereafter in a most marked 
manner — that boy was Elijah 111125637-. Unlike 
Clive, who was being boxed about from school 
to school, torinenting his masters, learning no- 
thing, and breaking heads and windows, Hastings, 
was a diligent student, and at the age of fourteen, 
came out first in the examination. His name 
is still to be seen inscribed in gilt letters ujDon 
the walls of the dormitory of Westminster 
School. 

Just at this time, when he had endeared 
himself to his masters by his attention to his. 
studies, and his proficiency in learning, and to 
his. com25^nions bjT- his skill in boating and 
swimming, his uncle Howard, who was bearing' 
the expense of his education, died. He left 
him to the care of a friend and distant relation, 
who was anxious to be freed from his charge as 
quickljT- as ]3ossible. In S25ite of ex|Dostulations, 
he procured for his ward a writership in the 
Company’s service, and in January, 1750, 
shipped him off to the East. 

He stepped ashore in Calcutta in October of ■ 
the same year. In the Presidenc}'' of Madras, 
/Ilive, :^ow in his twent3^-fifth year, had already 
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shown signs of that daring and inyincible valour 
by which, in the j^ear 1751, the whole of the 
Carnatic passed into the hands of the British. 
Hastings devoted himself to his new work with 
the same earnestness and steadiness that he had 
given to hexameters at Westminster. After 
two years’ boolvkeeping in the cajiital of Bengal, 
he was sent to Cossimbuzar, a town which is 
not far distant from Moorshedabab. Here 
he remained for some time, attending to the 
ordinary duties of trade, when Surajah Dowlah 
declared against the English. 

Cossimbuzar was instantly seized. Hastings 
was taken prisoner, and the cruel t 3 n'ant 
marcliod upon Calcutta, and perpetrated the. 
massacre of the “ Black Hole.” It is a most 
singular and interesting fact that that hideous 
and cruel act laid the foundation-stone of Ensr- 
land’s greatness in Hindustan , and turned a couple 
ol clerks, the one into the finest general of his 
da^', the otlicr into one of themost astute and waiy 
diplom'cltists tliat have ever taken their seats at 
a council board. For now it was tliat Hastings 
began to show signs of liis future greatness. 
The Governoi and a few companions had fled 
to Fulda. Hastings kept them informed of the 
movements of tin Nabob. He disebarared his 
dana’crous functioii; with consummate skill and 

O 
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address, and was not only privy -to the conspi- 
racy, against Surajah, but actually admitted to 
tlie councils of the plotters. But conspiracy 
was then, as it always has been, a dangerous 
game — there were maii}^ ramifications in the 
plot, and at last Hastings was forced uncere- 
moniously to bolt to Fulda. Here, in wretched 
plight, they remained until they beheld the 
welcome sight of the fleet, which, under the 
command of Admiral Watson, carried the 
gallant Clive and his brave troops and Sepo3^s, 
who were destined to avenge the Black Hole, 
and hurl Surajah from his throne. There was 
no resisting the enthusiasm kindled by the 
burning energy of Clive, and Warren Hastings, 
eager only to serve under such a leader and in 
such a cause, shouldered a musket, and inarched 
in the ranks. He could not escape the eagle 
eye of the Shropshire lad, and when matters 
were settled, Hastings was left to reside at the 
Court of Meer Jafiier as the recognized agent 
of the East India Company. 

At the age of twenty-four he married the 
widow of a military officer, and one son was 
the issue of the marriage. His wife soon suc- 
cumbed to the influence of the Indian climate, 
and the boy was sent to England. There he 
died soon after his arrival. Hastings was 
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p’eatly attaclied to this diild, and the news of 
Ins death grievously troubled him. He had 
risen, by the sheer force of talent, ability, and 
industry, from the lowest .2iost to a seat -in the 
ast India Council — his knowledge of books 
lad greatly helped ]iim, and his acquaintance 
ath the language- of Persia had proved to liiin 
nvaluable. _ All througli his career he studi- 
usH refrained from accepting bribes from 
native ]nmices. He was superior to the love of 
inonc_y himself, and exhibited, on all occasions, 
according to the remarks of Bishop Heber, of 
saintly memory, the indications of a “ sultan- 
like and splendid character.” 


X c was like the other Europeans in India- 
carried away by his zeal for the interests of tin 
ompany. But at the first he aiipears to have 
lad a strohg sense of justice, and was sent tc 
t ie court of Cosseim AH to settle some disputes 
Biat had arisen between- us and our ally. 
Hastings was away three months, and accom- 
plished nothing, though he did try all he could. 
Iho uiajority of the Council were quite willing 
to come to terms as to the mode in which trade 
should be conducted, but they were to be their 
own terms. English boats were not allowed to 
be stopped by the officers of the Nabob, nor 
was any person claiming the protection of the 
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British flag to be punished by any of the Nabob’s 
magistrates. 

Hastings returned, and brought with him the 
rough draft of an agreement in seyen articles, 
wliich were conceived in a spirit of great impar- 
tiality, and did honour to Hastings and the 
N abob alike-. The rights of the native traders were 
respected, and justice was to be done to them. 
The Council denounced the proposal as insult- 
ing to the English name, and insisted upon a 
course which brought all the profit to them, 
and inflicted ruin upon the natives. 

Harassed and annoyed at the conduct of the 
English Council, and after in vain trying to 
obtain redress, and a j)ledge that a greater 
regard to their rights and privileges should 
henceforth be paid, the Nabob lost his head in 
a fit of fury, which was not unnatural. He 
abolished all the transit duties throughout his 
dominioirs, thus opening out the whole inland 
trade to merchants of the whole world. By 
this step he accomplished three results — he 
seriously compromised his own revenue, he in- 
furiated the Indian Council, and inaugurated 
that hostility against himself which led to the 
loss of his throne. 

The rage in Calcutta was unbounded, and they 
who were the most unscrupulous themselves, and 
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slirank not from any course, if it were only 
jorolitable, were now the loudest in denouncing' 
the duplicity and had faith of Cosseim AH. The 
majority voted that the insulted dig’nity of the 
British name could only he appeased hy the 
absolute submission of the Nabob. To their 
credit be it recorded, both the Governor and 
Hastings made a formal protest against the 
iniquitous decision. The majority, however, 
wore g'lad to have an opportunity of quarrelling 
with Cosseim. He was not quite the man they 
cither expected dr wanted. He had some awk- 
ward convictions in his mind that he and his 
had rights and privileges as well as their fair- 
haired tormentors. The Council called upon 
the two commanders of the troops for whatever 
services they could render, redistributed theii' 
forces, and sent a large qiiantit}^ of arms to 
Patna. To Mr. Ellis was entrusted the danger- 
ous power of breaking out into hostilities 
whenever he should think lit; and when Mr. 
Amjmtt and iilr. Hall were confined by the 
Eabob, and the boats laden with munitions- of war 
stopjDcu., he thougiit the time had come, and 
made an attack iqion Patna. The place was 
not defended with any spirit, and quickly fell, 
►shortly afterwards, thcEnglish garrison were 
prised and made prisoners by the late governoi 
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Tlie command of the English army, which 
was only 3,000 strong, was entrusted to Major 
Adams, who conducted the military operations 
witli the greatest skill. After storming the 
lines around Moorshedabad, he encountered 
Mber Cosseim on the plain of Geriah. The 
native army of 28,000 men, well disci- 
plined and brave, stood the attack for lOur 
hours,, when the old scene was played 
again, and victory fell to “ those dreadful 
English.” Oodwa and Monghir soon capitu- 
lated, and Cosseim, enraged beyond measure 
at his losses, sent word to the English that 
if they moved a foot towards Patna, he 
would put to death every member of the 
English garrison that he had taken jjrisoner 
there: 

Major Adams was sore distressed. It was of 
the utmost importance that Patna should be 
taken ; but to obtain it at such a price was 
dreadful. He wrote and told the prisoners 
how affairs were goings and what was the threat 
of the maddened Nabob. Hay and Ellis, rose 
to the emergency with that heroic Eoman 
spirit that induced Curtius to leap into the 
yawning gulf in the Forum. They sent word 
that they were resigned, and begged the Major 
not, to delay his rharch for a single day. No 

K 
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M’ODder the history of Britisli India reads as it 
does I Vansittart wrote to Meer Cosseim, and 
tiireatened him witii the most signal punish- 
ment and the most terrible and exacting re- 
ueiige if lie dared to carry out his cruel tlireat. 
Tlie army advanced towards Patna, and the 
garrison, which numbered 150, were put mer- 
cilessly to death. 

Meer Cosseim had in the outset much to say 
in his favour | by this brutal and barbarous act 
he placed himself entirety in the wrong, and 
awoke in eveiy Englishman’s heart a burning 
longing for revenge. The British soldier, brave 
as he is under the ordinaiy circumstances of 
war, now felt that he had a personal g’rievance 
of his own. He thought of his murdered com- 
rades every time he was called upon to meet 
the foe. In the struggles which followed the 
victories were bloodj^^ and decisive. One near 
Patna was followed by that of Buxar, hi 
which Major Munro commanded. The whole 
camjiaign, from a military point of view, was 
splendid. Five victories against much superior 
forces, every fortress that had resisted them 
reduced, the Mogul emperor himself, and his 
princtyal vassals, who had espoused the cause 
of Cosseim, vanquished, and the English 
masters of the large central plain of India. The 
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ruined Nabob was rejilaced b}^ the formerly 
deposed Meer Jaffier. 

The unfortunate events connected with the 
doings of the Company and Meer Cosseim have 
been related, .as they bear veiy materially on 
the character of Warren Hastings. Throughout 
the whole course of these very questionable 
transactions, he is found supporting the Gover- 
nor, both by his influence and his votes, in the 
policy of that justice and modei’ation that 
fortunately conquered in the end. He was 
bitterly hated by the majority of the Council 
for 2^ersisting in this humane course, and very 
angiy words jjassed more than once between 
him and a Mr. Batson, who was especially 
fieiy and unscru2:)ulous. UjJon one occasion, 
that gentleman declared that “ the Governor 
and Mr. Hastings had espoused the Nabob’s' 
cause, and, as hired solicitors, defended all ' 
his actions, however dishonourable and detri- 
mental to the ConqDan}^ and the nation.” He 
was so carried away by the vehemence of his 
feelings as to give Hastings the lie, and even 
struck him at the council board. He restrained 
himself, under this flagrant insult, , with rare 
calmness and moderation, and the Council 
unanimously passed a vote of censure on 
Batson, whom they called upon “ to make such 
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satisfaction as tiio members of tlie Board shall 
judge jiroper, and the Company’s orders do, in 
such cases, direct.” 

The voice of Hastings vms raised, at the 
commencement of his Indian career, on the side 
of strict justice and humanity, and this is 
altogether too imj^ortant a fact to be lost sight 
of in our investigation. It clearly appears, 
from an extant letter written b}' the Nabob to 
Mr. Yansittart, and dated June 26 th, 1763 , 
that he had industriously tried to, accomplish 
an imjDOssible task — to mediate fairly between 
violent and conflicting interests. One writer 
says, — “ The four years of Mr. Vansittart’s 
government exhibit the darkest page in the 
volume of our Indian history.” And so it is. 
For it was during his swa}^- — although he tried 
to fight against it to his utmost — ^that injustice 
and ojipression were the two striking features 
of English policy. It was then tliat the Eng- 
lish character sank into disrepute, and the 
English were hated, and justly too, b}^ the 
millions whom they harassed and robbed. 
Whoever is to take the blame of such infamous 
conduct, Warren Hastings is honourably free 
from any. He manfully opposed every project 
which had for its object the wringing from the 
Nabob concessions which were never named in 
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seriously endangered. The past could not be 
undone, and Cosseimhad obliterated every atom 
of S 3 unpathy by his cold and sanguinary 
cruelties. Hastings now counselled a vigorous 
cariudng on of the war, and in frequent con- 
versations in after life greatly lamented the 
dire necessit}^ that di’ove him to do so, and 
always spoke of these relations with the 
unfortunate Nabob as being in the higliest 
degToe a black stain and reproach upon the 
English character in Hindustan. 

In November, 1764, he resigned his seat at 
the Council chamber, and embarked with his 
friend Mr. A^ansittart in the Medwa}^, and sailed 
for England. He had beCn away fourteen 
3 ’ears ; and one simple fact deserves to be piit 
on record, that during those fourteen ^^oars 
sojourn in Bengal, with every chance and 
opportunity to amass a huge fortune, he came 
back to his native land comparatively poor. 
Not even the bitterest of his enemies could 
accuse him of personal rapaciH". It is even 
to bo doubted whether he did ordinaiy justice 
to himself. He had not been long in England 
before he became actually embarrassed. He was 
veiy careless about money, and valued it little. 
Sir Francis Sykes writes a letter to a friend in 
England, dated from Muxadabad, on the 24t 
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NovcmbGr, 1768, in wliicli tliG following passri g 
occurs “ I liopc our friend Hastings will 
before this liavG, the interest of bis friends, 
secured an appointment in tlie serHce. He has 
managed bis cards very ill ; and, between you 
and me, I never saw siicb confused accounts as 
lie left bebind liim.” 

He ]iad a i^rcat share of tliat quick and ready 
generosity wbicb is so often found bi cbaracters 
fike bis— so indifferent to tbc power of money. 
On tbe year of bis return to bis native country 
be o-avc bis sister 1,000/. Upon bis aunt; Mr.<. 
Elizabetli Hastings, whose circmnslances were 
very slender, be settled :200/. per annum. As 
bis'own difficultics'increased, be seems never to 
have thought of ‘curtailing tins gift, although 
be was taxed to tbc utmost to ])ay it, and in 
tbc last year or two of bis stay in England, be 

ivas compelled to borrow. 

It is a very striking circumstance, that cagm* 
as Hastings' was to return to that country in 
whoso history be was destined to occupy so 
prominent a' place, for a long tiiiu^ bis wishes 
and applications were unbeeded. No doubt tbe 
hostile members of tbc Council in Calcutta 
were so much relieved by bis dc]iai ture, that 
they bad taken all tbc steps they could to prevent 
tbe possibility of bis return. In tbe Gentleman 
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Magazine^ in tlie winter of 1765, tlie statement 
appeared that “Mr. Hastings had employed- all 
liis interest to lie allowed to return to India, 
and failed in obtaining the requisite permis- 
sion.” But the course of events triumphed over 
the interested machinations ol^icrsonal enemies. 
In 1766, Indian matters occupied the attention 
of Parliament, and witnesses were examined. 
Warren Hastings was one. His whole bearing 
attracted attention and respect, and the clear 
and able manner in which he gave expression 
to his views on Indian affairs, stamped him at 
onc(’ as a man of power and ability. Accord-, 
ingly, late in the year 1768, ho was ajipointod 
to tlu' office of Second in Council at Fort St. 
George. 

In 1769, he embarked in the Duke of Gral- 
ton. Here he became desperately enamoured 
of the Baroness Imhoff, who, together with her 
husband, were going to Madras to try and im- 
prove their fortunes. There was little, if any, 
love between the couple. At last Hastings 
acted in his own peculiar and deliberate way. 
He called in the man and wife, and it was 
arranged, in the most business-like manner, that 
])r(te( ( dings should be commenced to obtain a 
(liveice; that the luuband .should facilitate 
matters as much as possible; that Hastings 
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slioiild give tliG berGaved liusband a liandsomG 
considGration 5 and tliat wliGii tliG divorcG was 
obtaiiiGd, liG slionld marr}^ tliG divorcee, and 
adopt tliG cliildi'Gn sIig' bad alrGady boriiG to 
tliG imfortunatG husband, who, on tliG wIioIg, 
SGGins to havG bGGii right wgU ploasGd with tliG 
transaction. 

Many vGry important Gvonts had hajipGiiGd 
since tliG return of Hastings to India. The 
War against Meer Cosseim and tlie great Mogul 
had been brought to a successful termination, 
'i'he country of Ghazepoor liad been Q,eded to 
the English. Meer JafBer had been, reinstated, 
upon terms so exacting that he found it impos- 
sible to fulfil them, and died, no doubt to a de- 
gree from anxiety, shortly afterwards. His 
son, Hujeem-ul-Dowlah, ascended the 'Vacant 
throne, and the English made splendid use of 
the opportunity wliicli the accession of the 
youthful Nabob — he was in his twentieth year 
— afforded them. They took upon themselves 
the whole defence of the province, liy which, 
of course, tliey became possessed of tlie entire 
military force, and interfered veiy materially 
in the internal administration of affairs. 

The new Nabob was compelled, of course, to 
be very generous” on his elevation. At this 
time English corruption had reached its height. 
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Every man was tliinldng only of wliat lie could 
got, and laid Jiimself open to the wholesale 
reception of “presents.” Amidst the greatest 
triumphs of British arms, and the finest achieve- 
ments of British valour, tlie English character 
for honesty and morality sank to its lowest depth. 

The Directors at home were not without mis- 
givings, even in the midst of , all these successes. 
In spite of all they could do, their servants 
would persist in mixing themselves up in 
Indian contests. After considering the circum- 
stances attendant upon the relations between 
the Company and the two last Nabobs of 
Bengal, they Avrotc to express a fear that their 
character for good faith and moderation ivas 
injured. The real reason probably ivas that 
they greatly disliked these military operations, 
that they had great difficulty to find men. 
The expenses, too, were so great that they had 
be('n unable to meet them in any other way 
than b}" reducing their dividend twenty-five 
per cent. “ Tliey would not play false,” and 
yet we may suspect, with justice, that the}^ were 
not disinclined “ to wrongly win.” 

After landing at Madras, Hastings effected 
some considerable reforms in tlie administration 
and affairs of the Company, which were so 
highly appreciated by the, Board of Directors 
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in London, that they conferred upon him the 
responsible dut}^ of managing their affairs in 
Bengal, iiccordingly, in 1772, he left the 
capital of' the English in the Carnatic for 
Calcutta, the Baron and Baroness Imhoff, whose 
divorce-suit was not yet comj^leted, accompany- 
ing him. 

He owed this adAmncement chiefly to the 
exertions of Sir George Colebrooke, Bart., and 
lie showed his gratitude to him by writing a 
long letter of thanks, in which he says, ‘‘ Mr. 
Shcard has informed me how greatly I am 
indebted to you for my late appointment. I 
have also heard the same from other hands. 
I am poor in expressions of thanks, but I can 
assure you I feel as I ouglit this fresh instance- 
of your confidence. It shall be my most 
earnest study to inerit it. Let me entreat you, 
sir, to continue to me the same support. I 
feel too sensibly the weak ground on which my 
interest stands, unless supported by the most 
wary conduct in the administration of the 
very weighty affairs entrusted to my charge ; 
and I know too well the pronencss which 
people in general have to misrepresent the 
actions of those in authority, and too great 
readiness with j^eople at home to credit im- 
plicitly ■ such misrepresentations.” 
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At this time, be it ever rememlDered, that 
ilio;agli all real power was in tbeiiands of the 
Eviglisli, yet native princes and rajahs were 
,aet up, aud possessed what may be called the 
ostensible power. Macaulay says, “ Tlie internal 
government of^ Bengal the English delegated 
to a great native minister, who was stationed 
at Moorshedabad. All military affairs, and, 
with tJie exception of what pertEjins to mere 
ceremonial, all foreign affairs, were withdrawn 
fiom his control; but the other departments 
of the administration were entirely confided to 
him. His own stipend amounted to near 
100,000/. sterling a ycEir. The personal eiIIow- 
ance of tlio Nabob, cimounting to more than 
800,000/. a 3mar, passed through the minister’s 
jiands, and was, to a great extent, . at his 
disjiosal. 


“ The collection of the revenue, theadminis- 
tiation ot justice, the maintenance of order, 
weie left to this high functionary; and for the 
exercise of his immense power he was respon- 
sible to none but the British masters of the 


countij . A sitiuition so imjiortant, lucrative, 
and/ splendid, was naturally an object of am- 
bition to the ablest and most powerful natives. 
Clive had found it difficult to decide between 
conflicting pretensions. 
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“ Two candidates stood out prominently from 
the crowd, each of them a representative of a 
race and a religion. One of these was Ma- 
hommed Reza Khan, a Mussulman of Persian 
extraction, able, active, religious, after .the 
fashion of his people, and highly esteemed by 

them His competitor^ was a Hindoo 

Brahmin, whose name hS-s, by a terrible and 
melancholy ■ event, been insejoarably associated 
with that of Warren Hastings— the Maharajah 
R micomar.'’ 

Tried even b}^ the low standard of. Ipdian 
morality, Nuncomar was a bad, false, and 
rapacious man. He is to Hastings what Omi- 
chund was to Olive, and it is a most striking 
ract that these two celebrated Englishmen, 
who knew more of the peculiarities of - the 
native character than any contendporary knew, 
and infinitely more tham any writer, critic, or 
essayist can know now, appear deliberately to. 
have resolved to crush into the very earth, by 
any means whatsoever, whether fair or foul, 
the two tormentors of their .policy and peace. 

That both our countrymen committed great 
fa,ults, we readily admit. But when we set our- 
selves to judge of human character, we must 
judge of it as a whole. If we are going to 
pronounce a verdict upon any man, we must,. 
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expecting to find botli good and bad, strike a 
balance between tlieni. We know of no other 
way by which we are jnstified in considering 
anci pronouncing upon the life of any man. io 
attempt to judge by a strict theological standard 
is silly and absurd. There are very few who 
read the end of Omichundwho are not inclined 
to say That he got what he deserved, and 
though the vengeance which Hastings took 
upon Nuncomar was complete and pitiless, we 
are persuaded that it was prompted far more by 
the dictates of a deep and profound policy than 
by personal spite and intentional cruelty. 

Our o-reat essayist himself is obliged to say 
of Kuncomar that it is difficult to give any 
noti<m of his moral character to those who are ac- 
quainted with human nature only m this island. 
“ What the Italian is to the Englishman, what 
the Hindu is to the Italian, what the Bengalee 
is to other Hindus, that was Huncomar to other 
Benoalces.” And again, ‘AYhat the horns are to 
the buffalo, what the paw is to the tiger, ndiat 
the sting is to the bee, what beauty, according 
to the old Greek song, is to woman, deceit is to 
the Bengalee. Large promises, smooth excuses, 
elaborate tissues of circumstantial falsehood, 

^ lAovinw foro’ery, are the weapons, 

chicanery, pcijui} , xoit,Li_), i 

offensive and defensive, of the people of the 
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Lower Ganges. All those million^ do not 
furnisli one Sepoy ' to tlie armies of the Com- 
pany. But as usurers, as money-changers, as 
sharp legal practitioners, no class of human 
beings can bear a comparison with tiiem. In 
Nuncomar the national character was strongly 
and with exaggeration personified.^^ 

This, being- interpreted, means, undoubtedly, 
that the Bengalee is a lying, intriguing, 
perjuring, unfaithful fellow, and that Nuncomar 
was the finest, liar, intriguer, perjurer, and 
traitor of them all. Wo maintain that this is a 
jierfectly fair construction to put upon the 
words of our brilliant historian, and we quote 
his words, partly on account of their beauty, 
but, chiefiy to show the character of the man of 
whom Hastings made such a timely and ^gnal 
example, and whose conduct in so doing 
Macaulay condemns. There was no foul 
intrigue and perjury in which he had not only 
beeh detected, but repeatedly detected. He 
brongnt a false charge against a Hindu, and 
soug^ht to make his charge good by producing 
forged papers. Whilst- professing an attach- 
ment, for the English, so warm and apparently 
•so sincere tltat it ought at once to have put 
themi on their guard, he 'was conspiring against 
theinj, and was actually the means of com- 
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munication between the Court of Delhi and the 
French authorities at Pondichel’iy. 

The Nabob was anxious for this clever, 
faithless villain to be appointed to the govern- 
ment. After careful consideration, Clive 
appointed the Mussulman, Mahommed Kcza 
Khan, and Hastings cordially concurred. There 
]iad never been much love lost between Warren 
and Nuncomar. Many jmars afterwards, in the 
retirement of Daylesford, Hastings said that 
he never liad been the personal enemy of any 
man but Kuncomar, “ whom from my soul I 
detested, even when I was compelled to 
countenance him.” Now and from henceforth 
they were bitter and ii'reconcilable enemies. 
This ought to bo said, that Hastings apjieaTed 
inclined to treat him witli utter contempt. The 
restless Bengalee could not smother his malice 
and his wisli for revenge, and at last ho so 
irritated his foe as to rouse liiin to commit one 
of llie most (pieslionable actions of his long and 
brilliant administration. 

The policy of liastings was attended with 
remarkable success, so far as East India divi- 
dends were concerned, and the security of East 
India stock. In 1773 Iho ministry of Lord 
Bute made groat changes in the administration 
of Indian allairs.' The “Regulating Act” 
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was passed. It provided tliat tlie Presidency 
of Bengal slionld exercise a control over the 
other Presidencies; that the chief should be 
stjded G-overnor-G-eneral ; that he should be 
assisted by four councillors ; and' that there 
should be a Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Calcutta, presided over by a Lord Chief Justice 
and three other judges. 

Hastings was the Governor- General ; and 
amongst the four councillors we find the name 
of a very remarkable man — remarkable for his 
talent and his cynicism, his power of making 
himself very disagreeable, and his aptitude for 
saying all kinds of nasty things in the nastiest 
way imaginable— Philip Francis. By many 
writers he is believed to be the Junius” 
whose terrible epistles, written with a ferocity 
which j^Gi'petually violated all the taws of 
literary warfare, were the dread and amuse- 
ment of London a centiuy ago. Macaulay, 
with marvellous ability, presents us with five 
striking arguments to prove that Francis and 
Junius were one and the same. 

dmitting the value and force of the won- 
derful coincidences brought forward, we main- 
tain that Francis was not ''Junius,” and w€ 
doubt exceedingly whether Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn will be able to solve the difficulty ir 
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tliG forthcoming’ work on the subject on which 
he is reputed to be engaging his spare 
moments. And the reason we think so is this, 
that Francis always steadily denied that ,he 
was the author of the letters iii question, and 
that he rejiudiated tliem in 1817, the year before 
his death, when his head was white with the 
snows of eiglit 3 ^-eight winters, and when, 
humanly speaking, it could do him no good to 
go on telling lies any longer. 

Amongst the judges sent out to preside over 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta, the chief of 
them all was Sir Elijah Impe}^. -He and 
Hastings had pla^md together- in the quad- 
rangles and cloisters of Westminster School. 
We have already referred to the ascendency 
which the new Governor-General had, in their 
school-days, acquired over the mind of tlie new 
Lord Chief Justice of Bengal. It is not sur- 
prising that Hastings looked with no favour 
upon this new state of things, and spoke con- 
temjituousl}' of his new “assistants.” They, 
on the other hand, were by no means disposed 
to allow the new Governor-General to lord it 
over every one aii}^ longer. The first inter- 
change of official civilities was marked by 
great coolness and reserve. Francis particu- 
lar!}^ showed his anxiety to be as awkward as 
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possible. At tlie first council tlie matter of the 
Hohillas and Siirajali Dowlah was discussed, and 
the administrative power and the right of 
patronage were wrested from' those able and 
clever hands which alone Icnew how to use 
them. It became noised abroad that the states- 
man who had set up and pulled down princes 
at liis pleasure \yas liimself conquered by a 
mightier power. 

I he hopes of ISuncomar rose. He plotted 
und intrigued even mom brilliantly than be^fore 
to 2 )ull down and humiliate his hated rival. 
By his instigation, written conqfiaints against 
Hastings poured in from all sides, and he him- 
self handed to Francis a document in which the 
Governor-General was accused ef the gravest 
crimes and offences. A most extraordinary 
scene took jdIuco at the council — Hastings 
ivarmly protesting against the reading of the 
paper, which Franbis read, and then left the 
room in disgust and indignation. The 
remainder, however, went on with the charges, 
called in Huncomar, who lied brilliantly, and 
at the end they found the Governor-General 
guilty of having corruptly received about 
40,000Z., which they ordered him to repay. 

Hastings Avas deeply mortified by this fac- 
;ious ojiposition on the 2 )art of men who scarcely 
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knc‘\\’ where India lay when he was exercising* 
an influence upon her destinies. Indeed, it 
seems impossible to condemn in language 
strong enough tlie conduct of these newly 
fledged councillors. Pcrfectl}^ ignorant of the 
languages and dialects of Hindustan, thoroughly 
unacquainted with native habits and iiative 
dealings, the}' set themselves deliberately to 
thwart and annoy the greatest statesman and 
administrator of his day, and were silly enough 
to become the ridiculous tools of a designing 
and desperate hypocrite like Nuncomar. The 
crafty Bengalee was beside himself vdth plea- 
sure and delight. He positively gloated over 
the temporary humiliation of his rival. He 
repaid himself flfty-fold all the chagrin and 
disap])ointmcnt he had been made to endure by 
gazing with savage satisfaction upon the dis- 
comlituro of his foe. No doubt a large portion 
of his jo}' was supplied by the knowledge that 
he had brought the disaster about by dexterous 
and scientifle libbing. He kept open house, to 
which his countrymen flocked day after day by 
hundreds, and even Francis and the majority 
of the council were fools enoug-h to attend his 
Ici'fje on one occasion. 

C'om])laints and charges and indictments 
flocked in against Hastings; but they were 
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woefully wanting in judgment and common 
sense. They showed very little worldly wisdom 
in forcing the Governor-Greneral to turn upon 
them. Even Nuncomar for once allowed his 
thirst for revenge to obtain the' mastery over 
liis judg’ment. They all seem to have forgotten, 
the judges and the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture. Hastings repaired to his old school- 
fellow, Elijah Impey, the new Lord Chief 
Justice. What jiassed between them we shall 
probably never know, till the secrets of all 
hearts shall be' disclosed at the great assize. 
Hut this we do know, that whilst the new 
councillors were intriguing and j)lotting with. 
Huncomar, and whilst Nuncomar was chuckling 
with intense satisfaction, the head of the Brah- 
mins, Nuncomar himself, was suddenly arrested 
on a charge of forgery committed six years' 
before. In one moment the whole aspect of 
iffairs was changed. 'The trump ace was 
played by a musterly hand, long after the 
other players had believed it to have taken its 
trick. 

In vain did Francis storm and rave. The 
judges were with Hastings, and Nuncomar was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced by Sir Elijah 
Impey to death. Words cannot describe the 
horror, the rage, the discomfiture, and the 
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dismay of tlic whole of Bengal. The Council 
were literal!}’ aghast at the proceedings of the 
GoYornor-Groneral. They demanded that an 
apjDoal should ho made to the authorities at 
home. The Lord Chief Justice resolutcl}^ re- 
fused to entertain the application. The more 
Francis and his followers fretted and fumed — 
as they did immoderatcl}' and in vain — the 
more their utter impotenc}’ was made evident 
to the native mind. The Beno-aloes beo,-an to 
see that though Hastings was in a minority 
in Grovornment House, ho was a very dangerous 
customer to rouse. .The}’ could not bring- 
themselves to believe that, the Governor wmuld 
hano’ his rival. They little knew the fearful 

O 

determination of that resolute heart. He had 
carefully considered the wliole matter, and 
could plainly sec that either lie or Nimcbmar 
must perish, and that by the destruction of the 
great Brahmin he would tcacli the Council a 
lesson, and the natives of Bengal one, too, at 
the same time. On the morning of the execu- 
tion, thousands -of natives assembled, trembling 
with horror and fear, to witness the scene. 
Nuncomar wms brought fortli — he Avas placed 
on the drop — the platform fell, and the dangling- 
form of the perfidious Brahmin shoA^md to the 
natHes assembled the iron nerve of Hastings 
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and tlie utter inability - of Francis and Ms 
sup2iorters to cope with, the, resolute, mind of 
tlie General. When the droj) fell, a loud 
howling rose from the mouths of thousands of 
Bengalees, who rushed screaming from the 
s^iot to .plunge Mto the sacred waters of the 
Hooghly. 

Nuncomar was Governor of the Hooghl)'- in 
1756, and joined in the consjiiracy against 
Surajah Dowlah — the miscreant of the Black 
Hole. It is most remarkable to read the 
violent ends to which the chief actors came 
who brought about the triumj)!! at Plassey. 
When the conquerors met at the house of 
Juggit Seit, the banker, tlierc was an assembly 
of nine jDorsons. Of these the two ’brothers 
Seit and Ro 5 ^-dullub were murdered by 'Meer 
Cosseim ; Meerun w^as killed by lightning ; 
Scrafton was droAvned at sea ; Omichund lost 
his reason through his disa^ijiointment, and 
died some few months after Avards a madman ; 
Meer Jaffier wmnt to his grave broken-hearted 
with anxiety and jDecuniary difficulties ; Clive 
committed suicide; and Huncomar, aaMo AA''as 
not present at the meeting, but who had 
largely helped in the 
hanged. 

Whatever we may think of the whole pro- 
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ceecling as regards Nuncomar, this is a fact, 
that to the end of ]iis administration no native 
ever dared after this to bring an accusation 
against 'Warren Hastings. . Another circum- 
stance deserves to be recorded, and that is, 
that Avhilst the whole of the iirovince of Ilcngal 
was in an intense fever and turmoil, the 
Governor-General sat down and Avrotc to Dr. 
Johnson about Jones’s Persian Grammar, the 
J our to the Hebrides, and the history, arts, 
traditions, and natural j^i’oductions of India. 
Such marvellous equanimity is rarely seen, 
and is to be admired whenever It is beheld. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WARREN HASTINGS. 

{Continued,) 

IT is impossible , xo describe the effcpt wliicli 
the execution of Hxmeomar occasioned, and xve 
must leave this part of our subject by -saying 
that, so far as Hastings xvas concerned, it fully 
answered its end. Agitated and interested as 
the English in Bengal then xvere, and. unable, 
almost from the very nature of things, to viexv 
matters calmly and dispassionately, the fate of 
Nuncomar excited a great amount of pity and 
sympathy. Bad and treacherous as he was, he 
had been a moving and principal figure in 
Anglo-Indian politics. The time had been 
when the English bid high for his favour, and 
were greatly elated when they succeeded in 
obtaiuiug his help. He had, however, been 
faithful to no one; and his only object in life 
was,' in the midst of the strife and turmoil 
around him, and in the war of the conflicting 
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intorcsts of men of many races, to grow rich, 
and, in the struggle for jiolitical power and 
su])rGmacy, to enrich himself at the expense of 
GvoiA'thiiig and everybody. He was a minister 
of Surajah Dowlah, and he plotted against 
him ; professed friendship for the English, and 
betraj’ed them. It can be said' of him, bow- 
evcr, that he was perfectly impartial to all 
sides in his exercise of deceit. 

It was, indeed, time for the Governor- 
Geneu’al to take some decisive step to put an 
end both to the influence of his enemies at the 
council board, and to the wholesale influx of 
grievous charges that were perpetuall}^ being 
made against him. On the testimony of an 
obscure native iie had been charged with 
appropriating to his own use two-thirds of the 
salary allowed to the Phousdar of Plooghly, 
Tliore Avas no other CAndence to support this 
serious accusation. Forgery and false SAAmar- 
ing Avere then, at any rate, thought no AAmrse 
ofiences by the Hindoos, than being found 
drunk and incapable is by the London magis- 
trates. Yet the majority of the Council AAWote, 
poncerning this unfounded charge, In the 
late proceedings of the PeAmnue Board, it aadII 
appear that there is no species of peculation 
from Avhich the Honourable Governor-General 
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lias tlioiiglit it reasonable to abstain. We 
believe tlie 23TOGfs of bis iraving aiiprojiriated 
four jiarts in seven of the salar}'’ with which 
the Com^ianj^ is charged for the Phousdar of 
Hoog-lily are such as, whetlier sufficient or not 
to convict. him in a court of justice, will not 
leave the shadow of a doubt concerning his 
guilt in the mind of aii}^ unjirejudiced' jierson.” 

In addition to this, the Council wrote soon 
after respecting Nuncomar that, putting aside 
the motives by which he had been influenced, 
his information and behaviour had fhrown a 
clear light upon the Governor-General’s conduct, 
and the means he had used to amass the huge 
fortune of forty lacs of radices “which he is 
reputed to ^lossess.” Now, a lac of rujiees rc- 
^iresents 10,000/., and this sum rcjiresents the 
tremendous total of 400,000/. .The inexorable 
logic of facts comes in here, and disposes of 
the whole fabrication. The impeachment of 
Hastings cost him less tlian 100,000/., and left 
him almost a beggar. Had it not been for 
the generosity and liberality of the East India 
Company, he would, after years of oppor- 
tunit}^ and splendid opportunity, been, like Sir 
Hudibras, in “ woeful iilight.” Even Macaulay, 
who is not very friendly towards him, is bbliged 
to state that he was reduced to such a strait 
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that he was unable to pay his weekly 
bills. 

Warren Hastings, in all the vicissitudes which 
marked his romantic ^ and chequered career, 
kept always his extraordinary presence of 
mind. Pie showed his wonderful equanimity 
by sitting down, within a, few hours of the 
death of his rival, to write to the greatest 
literary giant of his day concerning matters 
wliicli were, at least, quite foreign to those 
whicli were agitating the bosoms of thousands 
in tlic province of Bengal. Francis and his 
followers were in the greatest rage. They had 
tried their very utmost to save Nuncomar, but 
they had tried in vain. 

On the authority of Mill, we learn that 
Francis, when before Parliament in 1788, 
affirmed that the effect of the execution of 
Nuncomar defeated the inquiries entered into 
regarding the conduct of Hastings ; that it 
impressed a general terror on the natives with 
res])cct to preferring accusations against men 
in great power ; and that he and his coadjutors 
were unwilling to expose them to rvhat 
appeared to him and his fellow-councillors, as 
well as to the Bengalees, a manifest danger. 
T1 le plain truth is, that Francis and his party 
had entered the lists against the Grovernor. 
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Greneral, and liad been beaten with that 
thoroiigliness wliich their disloyalty and mean- 
ness deserved. They showed both these nn- 
enviable qualities in the most marked manner, 
by calling iijDon Nimcomar, on the very day 
after lie was admitted to bail by the Judges of 
tlie Supreme Court on the serious charge of 
foi^-ery. ^ 

riie victory Hastings gained very naturally 
elated him much. His own conscience told 
him liow free he was from the guilt of those 
vile charges which had been so indeccntljr 
urged against him, and supported by , those 
whose efforts ought to iiave been used to 
strengthen his hands. He thoroughly made up 
his mind at this time not to resign under any 
circumstances, and resolved stoutly, that, if 
health and strength permitted, he would stand 
his ground and fight tlie battle out with - those 
enemies, who were also his own countrymen. 
He declared over and over again, both officially 
and in his correspondence with his friends, that 
nothing but death or recall should induce ,him 
to give up tlie course upon which he had so 
resolutely and so wisely entered. The result 
was, to use his own words, “ his adversaries 
sickened and died.” 

Whilst, however, these things were taking 
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place in the cliief presidency of Hindustan, 
information concerning the Rohilla umf had 
reached the Board of Directors in England. 
The conduct of Hastings Avas condemned 
hy them, and they found it convenient to 
I'orget that the acts Avhich they censured Avere 
committed by a man aa'^Iio had been guilty of 
tlicm, not to enrich himself, Djut to add to the 
Auduc of tlieir oAAm jiropcrty. They quietly and 
complacently pocketed the proceeds of injustice 
and rapacitj’, and condemned the conduct of 
the man b}- A^dlosc policy they had obtained 
their gains. 

At this time, according to the proAusions of 
the “ Kcgulating jVet,” it became necessary to 
appoint a new Governor-Greneral. Tlastiug's 
could not be remoAmd, except by an address to 
the CroAAUi from the Compan3\ Lord North 
Avas desirous to I'emovc Warren Hastings from 
the post Avhich, Avitli all his faults, he so 
Avorthily occupied. That post Avas coAmted by 
General ChiA'cring. A great contest ensued. 
There Avere tAventy-one Directors, and elcAmn 
AAmre lor the General. A large meeting of the 
East Indian Stock Avas called, and a ballot 
demanded, Hastings had a majority of oAmr 
'one hundred Aa)tes. 

Colonel Maclcane produced soon after an 
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informal resignation from Hastings, which he 
had sent to England when disgusted by the 
action of ,the new councilloi’s referred to in the 
last chapter. It was accepted. Mr. Wheeler, 
a Director, was appointed the new Groyernor- 
Gcncral, and instructions were sent out that 
Clavering, as s'^nior member of the Council, 
should discharge the duties appertg^ining to the 
office until the arrival of the new ruler. But 
strange events had likewise taken place in 
Bengal. Monson, one of the councillors, had 
died. There were only four left. Clavering 
and Francis voted togctlicr, and so did' Barwell 
and Hastings. It is true that this state of things 
left it two and tivo, but Warren, as Governor, 
had the casting vote, and that made all the 
liiference. 

All the proceedings of his adversaries were 
eversed, their officials were displaced, _ and 
dieir situations taken by men upon whom he 
aiew he could rely. He, at once feeling his 
hands unfettered, fell back upon his favourite 
mea'sures of ■ conquest. He had taken in the 
vhole of the Indian question. His great 
sagacity and profound discrimination liad 
reahzed the fact that Britain could be supreme 
in Hindustan, and add the whole of that 
liiighty realm- to her possessions. His' first 
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move MRis to effect subsidiary alliances witli tlie 
native rulers, especially witli those of Oude 
and llcrar. Just as ho was arranging every- 
tliing- to his mind, nows came out that he was 
sii])C'rsodod. His enemies, galled and enraged 
by Ids Iriumph in tlio matter of Nuncomar, 
and by si'eing all their previous measures 
annulh'd, had soul to England such coloured 
sialenuaiis and ju'ojudiced declarations as 
induced tlu' aiitlioi-ilies to send out instructions 
tliat t'laverliig should exercise the functions of 
Govc'riior-Cleiieral. Tlie same ship tliat brought 
out llu'st' orders brought private letters to 
Hastings from many of tlie projirietors of the 
East India Com]jany, Avith Avhom he aavis a 
great l'avourit(', to disregard the resignation 
that had lu'on offered in his name, and, in sjhte 
of every ditliculty, to occupy the post he at 
that time filled. 'The contest that folloAA'ed Avas 
sina'ular in the extrenu', but it Avas not loim- 
continued, t'lavering, Erancis, and 'Wheeler 
on the one side, Hastings and llarAA'ell on the 
other, set up, for a very short time, rmil 
administrations. Ihit the Oovernor-Goncral 
Avas far more' than a match for his opponents, 
lie ord(‘]-efl all civil and military officers at 
their jieril to obey no orders but his. He 
offered to submit the Avhole difficulty to the 
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Supreme Court of Judicature. Very likely lie 
paid another quiet visit to Sir Elijah Imjiey. 
The judges jironounced in his favour, and the 
opposers grumbled, of course, and submitted. 

At this juncture the intelligence arrived that 
the Baron and Baroness Imhoff were, so far as 
civil law can pronounce, no longer man and 
wife. The dormer left for his fatherland, and 
the accommodating lady became Mrs. Hastings. 
The husband — the new one we mean — was 
in great spirits. He would have every one 
at the bridal festivities. Clavering was ill. 
Whether the Governor-Greneral thought he 
was only “malingering” or not, we do not 
know, but in great turbulence he went to his 
rival’s lodgings, and brought him to the festive 
scene. But Clavering’s frame was utterly 
broken, and in a few days he sank and'died. 
Hastings had declared, after his triumph over 
the rival administration, that his opponent 
would speedily die of vexation. 

This robbed Francis of another supporter, 
and left mattprs just as they were before at the 
council board — two and two and Hastings 
with the casting vote absolute Hastings was 
quietly re-elected to his office, and events of 
mighty and tremendous nnj)ortance had 
happened in another quarter of the globe 

M 
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wLicli Iiad imitecl botli the ministry of Lord 
North and the Directors of the East India 
Coinj)an;|^ in the same convictions, that now it 
was in the highest degree inexpedient to jiart 
with the services of so able, so iilustrioiis, and 
so enthusiastic a public servant as the reviled 
and calumniated Governor-General of India. 

1 o the political struggles and difficulties 
that then embarrassed English home-affairs we 
arc no doubt indebted for the retention of 
Hastings’s services as Governor-General of India ; 
and the sudden death of Lord Rockinaham, 
which caused the dissolution of his Ministry in 
1782, tended to prevent his recall. 

There 's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them huw we will, 

not onljr with individuals, but with nations. 
The finger of God is plainly to be traced in the 
history of the world. When we think of the 
blessings and advantages,- the merciful rule, 
and the wider civilization that England has 
been instrumental in bestowing ujion India 
after her early 3mars of misrule, we are 
strongly inclined to believe that many of 
tnese events we have had to record were in 
reality the direct working of God himself. 

It was indeed fortunate that the conspiracy, - 
for it cannot be called by anj^- other name — of 
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Clavering and Francis failed just- in the nick of 
time, and that in the future they looked in vain 
for any opportunity to obtain any attention 
to their unfounded statements against their 
enemy. 

The American war liad oroken out. The 
'bitterest feelings had been aroused. The 
political outlook was \mry black indeed, and 
destined quickly to become blacker still. At 
variance with om own flesh and blood in 
America, France, Spain, and Holland entered 
the lists against us. It was as much as England 
could do to protect her own shores, and keep 
clear her own seas. An “ armed neutrality ” 
was formed against her; Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark, were the originators ; Holland and 
Prussia joined soon afterwards; Spain and 
France later still completed the combination. 
The crisis was great — the danger was in- 
calculable. The Ministry of the day were sc 
impressed with it that they put arms into the 
hands of 80,000 Irishmen : true to their national 
instinct, no sooner had they acquu-cd the 
instruments of offence. and defence, than they 
too turned against the Saxon, and made the diffi- 
culty, great enough to begin with, more formid- 
able than ever. The effect of the whole was to 
leave Hastings unfettered in Hindustan, to 
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fig'ht against tlie many difScnlties tliat beset 

him entirely in bis own way. 

yQgi,!’ 1T80 IS one yery remarkable in 
tbe annals of Britisb India. It was eventful in 
tbe Presidency of Madras (to wliicli we sliall 
shortly refer), as being tlie year in wliicb Ali so 
disastrously overran tlie Carnatic ; it is also re- 
markable in tbe annals of Bengal as being the 
time when tbe Supreme Court endeavoured to 
exercise its rule over tbe wbolo of tbe Company s 
territory. W^e often bear complaints of tbe 
excessive rate of lawyers’ fees. Macaulay sa^^s 
tbat we cannot expect a man to be banisbed to 
tbe torrid zone for nothing. We do not. But 
^-en in our own temperate atmosphere we are 
not accustomed to very lenient treatment frow 
tbe bands of those who are called upon in an} 
capacity to execute tbe law. Large as were 
tbe legal fees in Westminster, those in India 
were tlmee times greater. The natives were 
greatly excited. There was need o£ tbe utmost 
unanimity of action in tbe Council, and tbe 
sense of common danger effected this. 

The anxiety which this action on tbe part of 
tbe Supreme Court caused Hastings is well 
shown in a letter written to Mr. Sulivan. 
Speaking particularly of tbe disgraceful con- 
duct of Sff Elijah Impey, be says,— ‘‘ I suffer 
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beyond measure by tbe present contest, and 
my spirits are, at times, so depressed as to 
affect my health. I feel an injuiy done me by 
a man for whom I have borne a sincere and 
steady friendship during more than thirty 
years, and to whose support I was at one time 
indebted for the safety of my fortune, honom’, 
and reputation, with a tenfold sensibility.” 
This is, of course, in allusion to his eventful 
strug'gle witli Nuncomar. And under every 
consciousness,” he continues, “ of the necessity 
whicli has influenced my own conduct, and the 
temper with which I have regulated it, I am 
ready to pass the most painful reproaches on 
ni3’'self, on the least s^miptom of returning'^ 
kindness from him. Such is my weakness, if 
tliis be a weakness.” 

In the same epistle he announces his. inten- 
tion, and that of the friend who stood b}" him, 
Sir E^rre Coote, of resisting to the very utmost 
these arbitrary proceedings of the Chief 
Justice. On his side, he showed no sign of 
yielding. Macaulay has drawn a picture of 
this jieriod in language too vivid and graphic 
to be condensed, and which has a peculiar 
value as proceeding from the pen of one who 
himself filled the position of councillor in the 
Bengal presidency in an expressly legal capa- 
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city. In eniunerating' tlie evils attending' the 
nev’’ trihnnal, he says^ “It had already col- 
lected round itself an army of the worst part 
of the native jDopnlation — informers and false 
witnesses, and common barrators and agents of 
chicane, and, above all, a banditti of bailiffs’ 
followers, compared with whom the retainers 
of the worst English -sponging-honses, in the 
worst times, might be . considered as upright 
and tender-hearted. 

“ Many natives, hig’hly considered among 
their conntr3mien, were seized, hurried off .to 
Calcutta, flung into the common gaol, not for 
any crime even imputed, not for any debt that 
had' been proved, but merely as a precaution 
till their cause should come to trial. There 
were instances in which men of the most vener- 
able dignity', persecuted without a cause by 
extortioners, died of rage and shame in the 
grip of the vile alguazils of Impe}^. The 
harems of noble Mahommedans, sanctuaries 
respected in the East bj’ governments whicli 
respected nothing else, were burst open b}’ 
gangs of bailiffs. 

“The Mussulmans, braver and less accus- 
tomed to submission than the Hindoos, some- 
times stood on their defence 5 and there were 
instances in which' the}^ shed their blood in the 
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doorway, wliilo dofending, sword in liaiid, tlio 
sacred apartments of tlieir women. Nay, - it 
seemed as if the faint-hearted Bengalee, who- 
liad crouched at the feet of Surajah Dowlah, 
who' had been mute dm'ing the administration 
of Yansittart, would at length find coinage in 
despair. No Mahratta invasion had ever spread 
through the province such dismay as this inroad 
of English lawyers. All the injustice of former 
oppressors, Asiatic and European, appeared as 
a blessing when compared with the injustice of 
the Supreme Court.” 

Arbitrary imprisonments were resorted to, 
and the Supreme Court throw into gaol those 
whom it thought fit. Hastings and the members 
of the Council were served with writs. They 
were summoned to appear before the Court on 
a charge of trespass, committed by them in 
their official capacity. Remonstrances and 
threats were used by the Grovernor-Gcneral 
without avail. Then the Council, ventured on 
more decisive steps. They liberated the men 
imprisoned without trial, by the Court; they 
refused to answer to the summonses served upon 
them, ■ with something very like contempt. 
They obstructed the sheriffs in the performance 
of their office with the strong argument of 
regular troops, and prepared, with thoroughness 
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and bitterness, to fight out the struggle to the 
end. The crisis was great, and it seemed as if 
anarchy was about to prevail through this ' un- 
fortunate dispute between the Supreme Court 
and the Supreme Council. The autliority of 
the former had been loosely defined bj;^ Act of 
Parliament, and from this laxity the whole 
quarrel sprang. 

The friendship, if so it may be called, 
between himself and Impey was for a time 
dissolved. But he served his old school-fellow 
well. We will say it fearlessly, to his credit 
it may be said, he saved the Presidency from 
civil war by gold. Impe}^- was, as a judge of 
England, entitled to 8,000/. a year. 

The Supreme Court was created b}^ the 
“ Eegulating Act/’ already referred to. But, be- 
fore the provisions of that Act were thought 
of or j)ut into operation, the need of a reform 
in the manner of administering justice had 
occupied the minds of the Company’s servants. 
A court of appeal had been constructed, called 
Sudder Dewaimee Adawlut. It was to consist 
of tlie Governor-General and Council. The 
Court, however, had not yet sat, on account of 
tiic recent creation of the Suiireme Court. The 
Council were afraid that their decisions would 
be set aside by the judges of the Supreme 
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Court, who conducted themselves at this time 
in a most overbearing manner. They delighted 
in showing that their authority was derived 
from the Crown, and called themselves, most 
offensively, the “ King’s judges ” ; and lorded 
it over the Council, whose authority, the}" said, 
came from the Company, whose charter was 
derived from the Crown, and which was, there- 
fore, subservient to the Crown, Hastings con- 
ceived the 2)lan of bringing into action the 
Sudder Court. He offered the Lord Chief 
Justice the p'ost of Chief Justice in the Com- 
pany’s Court. Attached to the office were 
valuable emoluments worth nearly 8,000Z. 
a year, and he exercised his functions at 
the pleasure . of the Governor-General and 
Council. Impey swallowed th^ bait, the 
troubles came to an end, and the Lord 
Chief Justice became “rich, quiet, and in- 
famous.” Whatever opinion may be formed 
of this transaction, it accomplished its end, 
and put a stop to that difference between 
the representatives C)f the Company and the 
Crown which threatened to be attended with 
such disastrous results. By far the greater 
share of the disgrace falls upon Impey, who 
was thus bribed into silence and, from his 
view, the surrender of the rights ofJhe Crown. 
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Our great essayist is very severe upon liim. 
and scarcely more so than tlie meanness of 
liis cliaracter deserves. Pie classes him 
vlili .jellrcA's, and • tliere can hcmo di.sgrace 
gT('aler tlian that. 

ddii; common daim’cr liad united the mendiers 

O 

of tlie Council to join in a common course of 
aciion, but, now that that danger was removed, 
it is not surprising to find the two parties in 
tlu' council cliamlR'r in opposition once more. 
^Adiccicr and P'rancis objected witli great force 
tlial the’ arrangement wliich had silenced impey 
was not a. settlement, of the ({uestion, but a 
d('laying of it. It left the original question 
not only undecided, but jirecisely where it was 
at the beginning of the contest, ddiere is no 
doubt', that the arrangeunent was a bad one in 
itsell'. but it a])})ears to ha^'e been the best that 
couhl under tlu' circumstances liaA'C been 
de\'ised. According to the report of a Com- 
mit ice, made in ITt^l, in order to be presented’ 
to the Ih’itish House of Commons, it opened 
the way to a very dangerous tem^itation so. far 
as A\hirren llastin<>-s was concerned. It stated 
that he was ‘‘enabled to do things under the 
name and ap])earance of a legal court Avhich 
he would not j)resume to do in his own person.” 
»Sir lilijah Impey entered upon his new duties 
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■with great eagerness, drew his double salaiy 
with great punctuality, and remained very 
faitliful to his emoluments and. the Council. 
But in 1782 his career was unexpectedly cut 
short. He received the very unpleasant intelli- 
gence that his ]3resence - was most eagerly re- 
q.uircd in London, and that the House oi Com- 
mons ■\vas. anxious to hear him give an account 
of his shameless corruption and venality. 

Peace had outwardly been established during 
all these troubles between the Governor-General 
and Francis, but. it was Outwardly only. The}^ 
appear to have completely misjudged each other. 
It is difficult to find a reason for the determined 
opposition of Francis to the schemes of the 
Governor- General. The latter treated his oppo- 
nent w ell, and with great consideration . He tried 
to conciliate hjm and to consult him. Wheeler 
and Francis were determined to resist. On 
one occasion after receiving many petty insults, 
which he was too 'magnanimous to notice, lie- 
called upon Francis, and told him all about his 
plans, and the probable consequences of them. 
Francis heard him coolly, and at the end of an 
hour and a half the Governor- General rose to 
proceed to the quarters of Mr. Wheeler. His 
surprise was great when he discovered that, 
during the wliole of the interview between 
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him and Francis, Wlieeler had been, “poor man” 
as Hastings calls him, lying concealed in the 
same apartment. Under pretence of recruiting 
his health, Francis was mean enough to leave 
Calcutta, in order, if he could, to fall in with 
Sir Eyre Coote, and poison his mind against 
his chief. 

That things could go on in this way without 
coming to a perfect dead lock was perfectly 
impossible. The Grovernor-General had written 
letters to jii'ivate friends, which are still in 
existence, and which j^rove that he' did, at 
least, everything in his poyer to prevent the 
disgraceful occurrence that followed. 

At last, upon one occasion, Hastings said, in 
the council chamber, “I do not trust to Mr. 
Francis’s promises of candour, convinced that 
he is incapable of it. I judge of his public 
conduct by his private, which I have found 
to be void of truth and honour.” This was 
certainly strong language,, and, according to 
the custom of those times, demanded “satis- 
faction.” 

A challenge was given and accepted. A 
duel took place, and Francis was shot through 
the body. The civilizing spectacle was wit- 
nessed by a number o£ natives; and a 
Mussulman historian asserts that they acted 
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as they did “ according- to the established 
custom of the nation.” Mr. Francis was not 
mortal!}^ injured, and had just taken his seat 
again at the Board when a fleet ship brought 
to Calcutta the news of the great disaster 
whicli had befallen our countrymen in Madras. 

The intelligence fell like a thunderbolt. The 
Carnatic had long been looked upon as one of 
the most secure of England’s possessions in the 
East. Now came the news that Hyder Ali had, 
mth a number of horse, overrun the whole 
province — defeated one English army, and 
compelled another to retreat. The English 
were cowering in terror and dismay behind 
the cannon of Fort St. George. Preparations 
had been made by them to cross the surf, and 
leave the Carnatic for good and all. lii their 
distress they had applied to Calcutta for help. 
Hastings took his measures with a rapidity and 
boldness that forcibly remind us of Clive and 
Bonaparte. 

Sii E 3 n-e Coote was in the capital of Bengal. 
He was not, it is true, the commander of 
former days, but he was a great and skil- 
ful leader still. The Governor-General at 
once despatched him with 500 Em-o^iean 
soldiers and 500 Sepoys to the relief of 
Madras. The Council, there he superseded 
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as incaiDable. The expedition, after it sailed 
from Calcutta, experienced most severe weatlier. 
A xviolent tempest swept, all along the eastern 
coast of Hindnstan, and a sloop, containing the 
letters and 'despatches of Hastings, was lost. 
In one of those, to an intimate friend, a copy 
of v/hich was kept, he grcatl}^ lamented these 
new difficulties that caused him so much 
vexation. “ I have,” he says, “ severely felt 
the mortification of being checked in tlie 
design which I had formed for terminating 
the vmr \vith the Mahrattas on very different 
terms, and be assured, my dear friend, that I 
should, have accomplished them. But all my 
hopes of aggrandizing the British name, and 
enlarging the interests of the Company, gave 
instant place to the more urgent call to support 
the existence of both in the Carnatic ; nor did 
I hesitate a moment to abandon my own views 
for such an object.” 

The odds were, however, terrific. The army 
of Coote did not exceed 7,000 men, and he had 
to encounter a host of 100,000, of -sHiom 
80,000 were splendid cavalry, and 3,000 were 
French auxiliaries who had recently landed 
from Europe, in hopes, by the aid of so renowned 
a chieftain, of restoring their fallen fortunes in 
the sunny plains of Hindustan. 
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Hyder pursued the ‘ ^ F abian ” policy. He knew 
well enough the nature of the enemy that bad 
■taken the field against him, and was in no way 
eager to join in battle with his foe. He 
retreated from place to j)lace, so as to weary 
atid exhaust the English force — an object in 
which he succeeded ; but, in order to accomplish 
this, he was obliged to raise the sieges of 
Wandewash, Permacoil, Vellore, and other 
threatened fortresses. Wandewash had been 
defended by Lieutenant Flint with a bravery 
and determination worthy of’ the dedence of 
Ai'cot. His resources were of the most measTe 

O 

description, and he did not possess one single 
artilleryman in the small band of brave men 
who helped to keep at bay the majority of 
Hyder’s army. He retained his position, in 
spite of all the horsemen of Mysore could do, 
for seventy-eight days, and even organized a 
body of cavalry, small enough, but useful for 
all that, by means' of wliich he obtained 
su^iplies for his garrison. 

Wearied with the unsatisfactory manner in 
which Hyder 9onducted his operations. Sir Eyre 
Coote urged him — slight as his army was — 
to bring the contest to the fortune of war, to 
halt his troops, apd hazard everything upon the 
issue of a pitched battle. His reply well illus-, 
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trates Ills crafty and tiirlDulent spirit. “What! 
put my chargers, -worth more than 100 rupees 
each, in competition with your cannon-balls 
that only cost a few j^ice ! No, no. You shall 
licar of me often, but see me never. I will 
hcep you marching until your legs are as big 
as your bellies, and your bellies the size of yoim 
legs ; and then you shall tight when I choose, 
not when you please.” He pursued this course 
of conduct for some little time, much to the 
disgust of the English general. Two circum- 
stances occurred at this time which tended to 
raise the spirits of Hyder. Our countrymen 
made an attack upon the pagoda of Chillum- 
brum-, and were repulsed ; and a French fleet 
appeared off the coast. Elated by ■ both 
occurrences, the chief of Mysore determined to 
end his marching and counter-marching, and to 
risk the fortunes of a regular fight. He took a 
strong 23osition near Cuddalore, near a Aullage 
called, by our people, Porto Novo. His 
•attempts to cut off the English supplies were 
rendered fruitless by the skill and vigilance of 
Sir Eyre Cootc, whose genius never shone 
brighter fhan ujion that glorious ^lay. 

On a small mound, that commanded the 
battle-field, Hyder took up his position, and the 
battle opened about nine in the morning. Pie 
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confidently expected the speedy overthrow of 
the Eno’lish, and became iireatlv enrao’ed as 
hour after hour went by, and he saw no signs 
of retreat. His own ranks e’ave abundant sifi^ns 
of wavering before the des2iGrate onslaughts of 
British valour. For this he had ^irotractcd his 
movements, and involved his enemy in endless 
marclics. With French auxiliaries in his ranks, 
and French slii^is close at hand, those dreadful 
islanders Avere sloAvly, but none the less surel}^, 
inflicting a disastrous defeat ujioii his troo^is. 
He sat ujion his low stool, AAuth legs crossed, 
after the Oriental fashion, dazed AAuth the scene 
before him. His nobles crowded round the old 
man, and begged him to retire from so dangerous 
a position. He rejilied to them Avith A^olleys of 
ejiithets which Avould have done credit to a 
fisliAvife of Billingsgate. The)" were in retreat, 
the army was in flight,, and still Hyder gazed 
stupidly at the scene. A faithful and priAuleged 
seiwant came to him, and, drawing his legs out. 
put on his slijipers, muttering, at tlie time, 
“ We Avill beat them to-morrow ; in the mean- 
while, mount your horse.” 

One of the effects of this Auctory, so glorious 
and so opportune, was to enable the English 
general to relieAm Wandewash a second time, 
which AA"as being hardly jDi’essed by Hyder’s 
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son Tippoo. By this time Hyder liad re- 
covered ]iis spirits, and the two armies met at 
Pnlliloor. Here 'Hyder was encamped in a 
position of great strengtli : the place was con- 
sidered very jiropitious ; it was the exact spot 
where the small English force under Baillie 
had heon destroyed the year before. The 
English soldiers were roused almost to un- 
gOYcriiable madness by beholding the bleached 
skeletons of their comrades who had fallen in 
that action. They behaved with great bravery, 
but their efforts were neutralized by air un- 
fortunate event that occurred between the two 
English generals. Sir Hector Munro was 
sharply censured by Sir Eyre Goote, and 
sulkily sauntered to the only tree in the plain, 
under which he stupidly sat, without issuing a 
single order. The battle was more bloody 
than decisive, but the campaign was about to 
be closed by a sudden and brilliant effort. ' In 
the pass of Sholinghur Hyder had once more 
collected his forces, but on the morning of the 
27th September, 1781, Sir Eyre Goote jinshed 
on his army with such vigour, that the enemy 
had scarcely time to form his ranks. The 
disaster was great and cornplete, and the 
soldiers of Mysore precipitately fled, leaving 
5,000 men in the pass — a slaughter which 
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prompt measures tliat were required to beiaken 
to save tbe Caruatio — and tlio execution of 
wliicli, under tlic jicculiar circumstances of tlie 
case, redounds so miicli to the credit of the first 
Governor-General of India — had proved very- 
expensive. blastings liad saved the integrity 
of tlie Britisli Empire, but ho had not provided 
for the pa^unent of East India dividends. He 
pondered for some time ujion the course whicli 
he should adopt. At one time he felt that 
he -would bo com])elled to announce to the 
Directors of the East India Company the 
probability of a suspension of their returns. 
This, on mature reflection, he declined to 
do, and adopted a course which was profitable 
to the Company, but has cast a stain upon his 
name. 

The Nabob of Oudeandthe Rajah of Benares 
wore, in a wa}', vassals of the English. 
Cheyte Sing was the name of the flatter, and 
the assistance of Ids father, Bulwunt Sing, had 
been sought by the Engli.sh when engaged in 
quelling the last struggle with Shuja Dowlah. 
Tie joined heartily with the English, who 
protected him and his dominions as long as 
they could ; but, in 1774, Benares was declared 
to be independent of Oude, and dependent 
upon Bengal. For this jirotection Benares 
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paid, a CGrtain fixod surn to tho Gompaiiyj 
ujiOH tli6 iindorstanding’ tL..,u no further claim 
.xiould be made. Cheyte Sing was punctual 
in his payments, and in 1778, owing to a 
deficiency in the revenue, a sudden demand 
was made upon liinij which, being refused, was 
followed by an invasion of English soldiers. 
The unfortunate Rajah had to pay the original 
demand, with “costs” for the military expenses. 
We cannot read the records of these times 
witliout a blush. In 1780 a further demand 
was made. The Rajah pleaded poverty, and 
offered Hastings two lacs for himself, instead 
of the five tuat were exacted. The Grovernor- 
General accepted the gift, but not for him- 
self, and proceeded at once to wring out, 
beside, the original sum required, together 

with a heav}’" fine for the trouble' he had been 
jiut to. 

Ill' the following year this was repeated. If 
became evident to the Rajah’s mind that 
Hastings was seeking to drive him to despera- 
tion, so as to have an excuse to annex all his 
dominions, men Hastings approached, he 
went to meet him, and jilaced his turban in the 
lap of the Englishman. This was the greatest 
submission a native could show, and might 
have melted the pity of any one. But the 
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Groyernor-Greneral wanted money, and was not 
jiarticularly desirous of outward marks of ' sub- 
mission. 

Clieyte Sing was arrested, and confined in 
bis own palace. He made the most complete 
offers of submission, but thej' were not even 
lii^tened to. A revolt followed,' and the whole 
native population, for scores of miles, . rallied 
round Clieyte Sing, who had managed to cilcct 
iiis csca})0. Affairs became st) serious tuat 
Hastings was obliged to flee to the' fortress of 
Cliunar. The llajab, encouraged by the multi- 
tudes tliat flockc'd about liim, changed his 
lately submissive tone, and became liaughty 
and arrogant. His mob, for by no other name- 
can it be called, could not stand before Major 
Popliam, who was fast advancing to the 
rescue. His followers were ra})idly overthroAvn, 
and Benares Avas annexcid to the British 
Empire. 

dMie treasure found at Benares aa'US A^cry 
small, and, such as it aauis, Avas giA'cn to the 
army as prize-money. The exchequer at 
Calcutta Avas empt}', and the GoA'crnor-General 
Avas determined somehoAV to replenish it. His 
CA^es AA’’cre turned toAvards Oude. That state 
AA’as not ill a flourishing condition at tlic time^ 
A long-continued drought — so fatal in Eastern 
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ciimcs — had crippled its .resources. Asuf-ad- 
Dowlah, who had sudceeded to Shuja Dowlah, 
was now Nabob, and overcome with his diffi- 
culties, and his inability to maintain and pay 
the officials forced upon him b}^ tlie English, 
ho repaired to the Governor General _/br advice 
at Olninar. 

What passed in tliat strange interview we 
shall never know in this world, but the injudi- 
cious Nabob iihparted the information that the 
greatest part of his fathcrls Avealth had gone 
to his mother and grandmother. These “jag- 
hires,” as they were termed, of the princesses 
Hastino’s recommended him to seize, and, if he 
did so, the Governor-General promised that 
the English troops should bo Avithdrawn from 
Oudo. Under the influence and fascination of 
a mind far superior to his owif, the Nabob 
promised .compliance, but, after leaving his 
adAuser, his mind regained its ordinary ten- 
sion, and it is only just to him to say that he 
recoiled from the scheme. Hastings d('clared 
that they had. S3nnpathized y/ith Cheyte Sing, 
the Eajah of Benares, but there does not appear 
to be any foundation for such a statement. 
Tlie Nabob’s hesitation was brought to an end 
b}’' a message from the Governor-General, to 
the effect that if he would not seize the 
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jagliires of liis relatives, tlie Eiiglisb Tvoulcl 
come and do so vdthout liis assistance. 

Reluctantly lie joined the expedition vdiicli 
occupied Fyzabad, and the Begmns, as the 
princesses were called, were informed that the 
utmost severity would be used to compel the 
total surrender of their possessions. But here 
a difficulty arose. Even the spirit of rapacity 
and avarice shrank from inflicting indignities 
upon women. The princesses' of Oude were 
protected by their high rank and high character, 
and Middleton afterwards, in his defence before 
the House of Commons, said, “ That no man, 
either by himself or his troops, can enter the 
walls of a zenana, scarcely in the case of acting 
against an open enemy, much less the all}' of 
a son acting against his own mother.” The 
jirincesscs had two confidential servants, vflio 
managed their affairs, and to whom the}' were 
greatly attached, and " it was cruelly resolved 
to strike them, and punish them by the torture 
and miser}^ of tlipir two faithful dependents. 

They were loaded with chains, and put in 
prison ; their diet was of the most scant}' kind, 
and open torture was resorted to. The women 
of the zenana were several times nearl}^ 
starved to death, and upon one occasion their 
wants became so great and so acute, that,, dis- 
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regarding tlie customs arid proprieties of tlie 
East, they burst forth in a bod}^, and begged 
for a morsel of food in tlie public bazaar. The 
Sepoys in the service of the East India Com- 
pany droAm them back to the palace with 
blows and insult. Thus, by being forced to 
vutness the suffering of their immediate attend- 
ants, the princesses Avere forced to part Avith 
their estates. At last Hastings thought he had, 
got as much as he could. The tAAm unfortunate 
eunuchs were ordered to be set at liberty ; and 
wlien their fetters Avcrc removed, dlic officer 
who conducted the liberation says, The en- 
largement of the prisoners, their quivering lips 
and tears of jo}^ formed a trul}" affecting scene.” 
Believing that Hastings Avas the cause of their 
release, and the young Nabob that of their 
sufferings, they burst fortli dnto the most pas- 
sionate pra3mrs for the good of the Governor- 
G-eneral. One who hoard them, Avrites to him 
and says, “ If the prayers of these poor men 
will aAmil, A'ou aauII, at tlic last trump, be 
translated to the happiest regions of heaven.” 
Seven hundred thousand pounds aa^s tlie result 
of this scandalous action, AAdiich is a disgrace 
to all AAdio Avere concerned in it. 

This AAms the last great transaction in India 
on the part of Warren HastingSj who is still 
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spolccn of I)}!' the natives, in their ballads, as 
“ Sahib Hushting.” He liad devoted his leisure 
moments to the care and protection of f^cience, 
ai't, and literature, and Avas one of the greatest 
su])ports of tlie vVsiatic Society. He encouraged 
learned men to settle in Calcutta, and aa'us 
munihc('nt in his gifts to them. By his 
authority Ihe harbours and rivers of Cocliin 
Cliina were suiuuu'od, and, Avith the foresight 
Avhich. is a marl: of a. genius, he realized to 
Avhal an exiemi the British rule could bo (;x- 
teiuh’d in the East, and the consequent neces- 
sitA' of finding out a shorter and quicker route 
from England. He examined the shores of 
the Bed Sea to satisfy himself as to the cn]ia- 
bility of a route theri'by. ]\Ir. Halhed's 
M)ig(.'st of Hindoo EaAvs ’ i-eceiA^ed from him 
ever\' assist ;inco and encouragement during its 
compilation, and lu' olfcred ever}' inducement 
to die natiAU's to Avin tlu'm oA'cr to the study 
of the English languagi', literature, and science. 
He Avas noAv thinking of resignation and 
returning to England. In consecjnence of Mrs. 
Hastings’s ill-health, .she had been sent to this 
country. He AAms tenderly attached to her, 
and seemed not to sdtle after her departure. 
Accordingly, in February, 1875, he turned his 
back upon the country in AA'hose politics he 
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lilt'll j>]a\'(,'(l so illustrious a pcirt, and landed in 
Plc'nioutli in dune, ITdo. lie vras, tli(?i’e- 
foi-r-. ill lii.s fi)t\' - tliird yeu]‘, and had 
itcen inlinialely connc'cted ■with Indian aliedrs 
)or a Cjiuirtei’ ol a century. He at one.e 
ropaired to Court, and M'as honoured with a 
rcfU'ptioii from the Kino-, which p-reatly elated 
him. In three months alter his arrival in 
Mnui-and he writes a letter to a Iriend, in which 
lu' sa\-s, “ i hnd inysidf everywhere and uni- 
versuily treated with ('vidences, ap})ar('nt eveti 
to nn’ owni ob.servatlon. that 1 possess the 
yood o])iniun ol niA'counti’y. ’ He was pleased 
to think so at the tinu', but he little knew 
that (me of the greatest combinations was 
forming- against him that ever marshalled itself 
against any one man. lie little thought that 
he had landed in his native c(^untry to be 
the objeet of an impeachment, whose pro- 
ceedings will not be forgotten so long as the 
Knglish language is spoken upcm any portion 
of the globe. He little thought that, after 
the brilliant services he had rendered to his 
country, he would bo called upon to tight as 
great .‘^Jja-ttle as that through which he passed 
in his contest with Nuncomar. Had he read 
the signs of the times aright, he Avould have 
come to a conclusion far different from that 
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at which lie had arrived Avheii he wrote to his 
friend. Not seven da3*s liad elapsed, after his 
landing at Pl3'mouth, ere Edmund Burke gave 
notice in the House of Commons of a 
motion seriously aflecting a gentleman lately 
returned from India. His old ojiponent, 
Francis, was a Member of Parliament, and 
had been for some time previous to Hastings’s, 
arrival from Bengal. Ho had not been slow 
to use his opportunities to the utmost to exalt 
himself, and to humble his old formidable 
rival of the Council Board of Calcutta. He 
had many wrongs to avenge. No doubt he 
thought of Nuncomar, of the haughty demean- 
our of Hastings on the arrival of MBieeler at 
Calcutta, and his own removal from office. 
Certainly he had not forgotten the hard things 
the ex-Governor-General had said of him, and 
his candour and honesty at a public mbeting at 
the Council. ' Without doubt he had not for- 
gotten that the newly arrived Indian had once 
shot him right through the bod}^, and had 
checkmated him at every move. 

Whilst Hastings was congratulating himself 
ujion the brillianc}^ of his recejition in the land 
of his birth, great efforts, which afterwards 
were successful, were being made to bring him 
before the bar of the House of Commons as a 
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crimmal. For great changes in Indian matters 
liad talcen place within the past few years. 
India was no longer a Utopia, but a reality 
Tlie English mind had at length realized that 
there was such a place as Hindustan, and that 
there were such people as Hindus, Avho, 
though professing a different creed, were child- 
ren of the same Father, wliom, in some Avay 
or other, all nations agree to worship and 
honour. Tlie load of responsibility had be- 
gun to weigli upon the British conquerors of 
the East. Stories Avere by no means AA^'anting 
of cases of indiAudual rapacity and greed : 
examples were common enougli of people Avho, 
needy and adAmnturous, had slipped off to 
Madras, Bengal, or Bombay, and had, in a 
very short space of time, returned very rich, 
able to live in Leicester Square, and ‘contpst a 
rotten borough in Yorkshire or Cornwall. 

All this was about to disappear, and English- 
men were showing signs all over the country 
that they had at last awakened to a sense of 
justice and an idea of . responsibility, so far as 
the j^eople of' India were concerned. Every 
da}^ it was becoming clearer that England had 
her duties to discharge toAvards the millions of 
India, as well as her rights to enforce. It was 
felt that Hindustan was a country that had 
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most marvellously come into our possession, 
aDcl that it v'as dostiued for, some better eud 
than that of fumishiug a grand field in which 
a rapacious English proconsul could wring out 
a colossal fortune. 


It is not saying too mucli when wo assert 
that, about the time of Hastings’s landing in 
England, the Indian question was the one 
which was chiefly agitating menls minds. 
Staiesmen wore compelled 1(9 take up tlic snb- 
]'ect, and to direct much of their attention to it, 
and never were there so many master-minds 
in the House of Commons as at that time. 
Chief among them all was Edmund Burke, 
whose talents and earne.stncss and philan- 
thropy we readily admit, but avIioso judgment 
was oft led astray by the very vehemence of 
his virtue. ^Villiam Pitt was Prime Minister. 


His great opi)onent. Fox, was in the Opposition. 
The immortal IVilberforcc was, even then, busy 
with his philippics against the slave trade. The 
splendid and erratic genius of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan was then at its zenith. 

Hews of the administration of Hastings had 
from time to time reached England, and his 
doings had been misreimesented by bis untiring- 
foe, Francis. For some period Hastings lost 
bis popularity, and was regarded as one of tbe 
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most cruel and unprincipled of men. By none 
was lie condemned more, tlian by Edmund 
Biu'ke. It is impossible now to, look lijion tlie 
fiery zeal and fervour wliicli marked his conduct 
at tins time' without feelings of wonder and 
surprise. 

Tlie fact is, that to the mind of Burke every- 
thing was real. The streets and bazaars of 
Calcutta and Madras, Bombay and Arcot, were 
as real aS the streets and shops of Fleet Street 
and Ludgate Hill. In his mind’s eye lie could 
sec the mosques and temples of tlie Brahmin 
as Gasify as he could perceive the dome on the 
Cathedral of St. Paul and the beautiful out- 
lines of the venerable Abbey at Westminster. 
02)pression was the same hateful thing to him, 
no matter 'where it was, whether in the Council 
Chamber of Bengal, the Senate of French 
Bepulilicans, or in the streets of London. 

His mind, oiie of great power and cajiacity, 
was, after all, ill qualified to discriminate be-: 
tween evidence, a.nd unfortunately the case of 
Hastings was one requiring the greatest dis- 
crimination. Burke saw that Hastings had been 
guilty of actions which we should certainly call 
questionable, but what he called unjustifiable. 
He consequently assumed that the late Cover- 
nor-Genefal’s career was altogether unjusti- 
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liable, and that lie bad notbing- to sbon^by wa)^ 
of set-off and defence. Hastings saw tbe im- 
pending storm, and, ndtb bis usual serenity, 
pre})ared to meet it. Strange to say, bo com- 
mitted blunder after blunder. His manliood 
bad been passed under a tropical sky, — boyvas 
between fifty and sixty when be returned bomo, 
— and it appeared tliat be could not adapt bini- 
self to tbe new wa^^s of life and tbe altered cir- 
cumstances by wbicb be was surrounded. Ac- 
customed as be bad been to absolute power, and 
to liaving bis simple word revered and obe3md 
by a mucb larger population tban tliat contained 
by Great Britain, be regarded with puzzled 
astonisbment tbe power of tbe press, freedom 
of discussion, political tactics, and political 
struggles. He was as mucb bewildered as 
Horatio Nelson would bo if be could be brought 
back to life again, and placed on board tbe 
Devasiation cr tbe Thunderer. 

Wien Clive was tbreatened be behaved with 
bis usual sagacity, and placed himself in tbe 
bands of Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Lougb- 
borougb. Hastings employed a Major Scott, 
who bad been an officer in tbe Bengal army. 
He obtained a seat in Parliament, and became 
-a great nuisance. He liad only one subject, 
and that was Hastings. He was perpetually 
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talking' on liis one. idea, and day after day 
letters appeared from liis-pen in the papers on 
tlie same subject. After some little delay, and 
some political intrigiiingj it was resolved tliat 
Warren Hastings, late Governor-General of 
India, slionld be irapcaclied'of high crimes and 
misdemeanours. Burke, Fox, Sheridan, W ind- 
ham, and Earl Grey were elected to be the 
managers of the impeachment. 

Sir James Erskine, and General Burgoyne, 
Pelham and Wyndham, St. John and Montague, 
were amongst those who wore joined with them. 
The attemjjt made to add Francis to their 
number was defeated by the Commons, on 
account of the well-known and oft-expressed 
personal enmity borne by him to the -accused. 
The managers thereupon appointad him their 
assessor, so that, as they said, the benefit of his 
talents and experience might not be lost to a 
cause in which the very first principles of 
moral right were involved. 

It is a matter of ‘ the deepest regret that the 
speeches delivered during the course of that 
famous trial have not been preserved. It was not 
then the custom to have reporters in the House. 
Indeed, the art of reporting was scarcely known 
at all. But, judgingfromthe information that has 
come, down to us, we feel sure that such splendid 

o 
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specimens o£ eloquence had neyer been heard 
before, since the daj^s when Demosthenes spoke 
for himself in that well-known speech Oir 
the Crown,” and thundered against Philip of 
Macedon in those scathing orations ubicli will 
be read with interest and wonder so long as 
human things remain. Cicero never had a crowd 
hanging upon his words in the Roman Forum 
more intently, not even when inveighing against 
Yerres, than Edmund Burke had in the opening 
speech of the impeachment, and Sheridan when, 
in his grand and lofty diction, he exposed and 
condemned the wrongs done to the Princesses of 
Oude. This famous trial commenced on the 13th 
of February, 1788. The great hall in which it 
was conducted was indeed a spot well fitted for 
so important an event. It had been built by the 
second of the Norman kings, and, groat as it 
was, was intended by its founder to be but the 
vestibule of an edifice far grander and vaster 
still. There, in one unbroken line, large 
crowds had cheered to the echo the proclama- 
tion of England’s kings. There, Lord Bacon 
heard the sentence pronounced ujion him which 
has left his memory chequered with humiliation 
and disgrace. There, the Earl of Strafford 
faced his accusers, and moved a vast assembly 
by the fervom’ and dignit}^ of his eloquence ; 
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and there, too, the most nnfortnnate of the 
monarchs of this couiitiy ap^ieared before an 
illegal and self-constituted court, and heard 
2Dronounced the sentence which led him to the 
scaffold; The excitement was intense. Large 
cronuls flocked the streets, which were lined by 
soldiers. Nearl^T- 200 lords walked in jn’oces- 
sion from their own House to the Hall of 
Westminster to take ]Dart in the trial of him 
Ydio was worthy of all the ^^Teparations that 
were made for him. The brothers and sons of 
the King and the Prince of Wales closed the 
lirocession. The walls were hung with scarlet. 
The galleries were crowded by such an assembly 
of talent and wit, of distinguished foreigners 
and beautiful women, as even Westminster 
Hall was unaccustomed to. Befofe the Lords 
had reached Westminster Hall, the Queen, with 
the Princesses Elizabeth, Augusta, and Mary,- 
appeared in the gallery of the Duke of New- 
castle. The Duchess of Gloucester and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert were in the royal box. 

Hastings advanced to the bar, and there 
knelt on one knee. The cul^irit was, indeed, 
not unworthy of that great jDresence. He had 
ruled an extensive and 2)02iulous country, had 
made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, 
had set U 2 d and 23ulled down princes. And in 
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Ins hig-li place he had so borne himself that all 
had feared him, tliat most ]iad loved him, and 
that liatred itself could deny liim no title to 
glory, except virtue. Pie looked like a great 
man, and not like a bad man. After the pro- 
clamation was made, and the Lord Chancellor 
addressed the prisoner and called upon him for 
his defence, Hastings replied to that high 
fnnctionaiy : My Lords, — I am come to this 

high tribunal, equally impressed with a confi- 
dence ill my own integrity, and in the justice 
of the court before which I stand.” In sjiite 
of his apparent calmness and equanimity, he 
was bitterly galled by the submission ho had 
to make. Writing to a friend, Mr. Thompson, 
on the 2nd of August, 1787, ho says ; “As for 
myself, I have made up my mind for the vmrst 
that can befall me ; and can with truth affirm 
that I have borne, with perfect indiflcrence, all 
the base treatment which I have had dealt to 
me, except the ignominious ceremonial of 
kneeling before the House of Lords, though I 
think it a usage that reflects more dishonour 
on that assembly for ])crmitting the continu- 
ance of so iniquitous a form, than on those who 
are compelled to submit to it, and on whom it 
is intlicted as a punishment, not only before 
conviction, but even before the accusations 
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-Rgainst them are read, I am prepared for my 
trial,- and hope (whatever may be the result of 
it, for I should not be too sanguine, if the only 
crime laid to m}^ charge was that I was con- 
cerned in the revolt of America) that it will be 
ended before the end of the next sessions of 
Parliament.” He was, of course, the observed 
of all observers for the time being. All were 
struck at the worn and shattered frame, the 
pale face, a month whose lips were closely 
compressed, and which indicated iron will and 
determined resolution, a towering and com- 
manding forehead. The charges were read by 
Cowper, the clerk of the court, in a clear, 
silvery voice, and this alone occupied two 
days. On the third Edmund Burke rose and 
opened the trial. As we have remarked, no 
reiiorts of the siieeches, unfortunately, were 
taken, but tradition is unbounded in its praise 
of the lofty eloquence of the speaker. He 
seemed to pierce even Hastings himself. He 
melted the hearts of stern and resolute men. 
Smelling-bottles were liaiided about, the ladies 
screamed, and went into hysterics, and Mrs. 
Sheridan was carried out in a fit. Burke 
allowed his feelings entirel}^ to master his dis- 
cretion, and indulged in such violent language 
and vituperation as the following: “We have 
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brought before you, my lords, the head, the 
chief and captain-general of iniquity — one in 
whom all the fraud, all the tyranny of India 
are embodied, disciplined, and arrayed.” And, 
again : He gorged his ravenous maw with an 
allowance of 200/. a day. He is not satisfied 
without sucking the blood of 1,400 nobles. He 
is never corrupt without he is cruel. He never 
dines without creating a famine. He feeds on 
the indigent, the decaying, and the ruined, 
and them he depresses together, not like the 
generous eagle, who preys on a living, reluctant, 
equal prey ; no, he is like the ravenous vulture, 
who feeds on the dead and the enfeebled; 
who destroys and incapacitates nature in the 
destruction of its objects, while devouring the 
carcases of the dead, and then jirides himself 
on his ignominious security ; and his cruelty 
is beyond Ids corruption.” Such was a sanqde 
of the lengths to which the greatest orator of 
the day thought it advisable to go. In addition 
to this, Burke denounced him as a swindling' 
Mmcenasl” He said, ‘‘ Such are the damned 
and damnable j)roceedings of a judge in hell, 
and such a judge was Warren Hastings.” And 
after calling him thief, tyrant, robber, clieat, 
swindler, shaiqier, he regrets that the English 
language does not furnish him with an adj ective 
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strong enoiigli to designate the foulness of liis' 
conduct. The peroration was remembered by 
an attentive listener who wrote it down. In 
his loudest and most sonorous tones, the orator 
said : ‘ ‘ Therefore hath it with all confidence 
been ordered by the Commons of Glreat Britain 
that I impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes 
and misdemeanours. I impeach him in the 
pamo of the Commons House of Parliament, 
wiiose trust he has betrayed. I impeach liim 
in the name of the English nation, whose 
ancient honour he has sullied. I impeach him 
in the name of the people of India, whose rights 
he lias trodden under foot, and whoso country 
he lias turned into a desert. Lastly, in the 
name of human nature itself, in the name of 
both sexes, in the name of every age, in the 
name of every rank, I impeach\the common 
enemy and oppressor of all.” Great as the 
excitement was to hear Burke, it was far 
greater to hear Sheridan, to whom was deputed 
the task of opening the charge as regarded the 
unfortunate Princesses of Oude. Fifty guineas 
were aiven for one seat. The trial went on 
slowly and wearily. Points of law were con- 
tinually raised. The peers then retired to 
their House to discuss these legal technicali- 
ties. So repeatedly was this done, and so 
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slowl 3 ’ did the case proceed, tliat one noble 
lord wittilj^ remarked “the judges walked and 
the trial stood still.” Seven years after it had 
begun, in the sjiring of 1795, the decision was 
given. The anxiety and curiosity were again 
revived, and once more the old hall Avas 
croAVded b}’’ an excited assembly. Hastings 
said that the arraignment had taken place 
before one generation and the judgment AA'^as 
pronounced by another. It Avas, indeed, a 
painful comment ujion the instability of human 
things to compare the constitution of the court 
in 1795 with its constitution in 1788. Up- 
Avards of sixt}' of the peers, AAdio had seen the 
illustrious accused bond his knee to his judges, 
liad passed aAAm}- to their long rest, and the 
great men who had managed the impeachment 
AA'cre now sejiarated and alienated from each 
other — their friendship had been dissoHod 
b}' political intriguing and party Avarfare. 
Hastings Avas acquitted on eveiy charge, on 
maiy of them unanimously. He boAved re- 
spectfully and left the court. 

His expenses had been terriblj^ heavy. The 
laAv charges nearty reached to 80,000Z ; 12,0007 
had purchased Da3desford, and 48,0007 had 
been expended in restoring and adorning it. 
When Hastings left the bar of the House of 
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Lords, lie was not only poor, but insolvent. 
The East India Company behaved to him with 
great generosity. An annuity of 4:,000Z. a 
3 ^ear was handsome enough, and a loan of 
50,000Z., without interest, half of which was 
turned into a gift, materially aided it. Fre- 
quently afterwards he was indebted to the 
liberalit}^ of the Company. For twenty-four 
3^ears longer was his life extended, and he spent 
them in quiet amongst his 2 ^Gt animals and 
books at Da 3 desford. Onl 3 ^ once more did he 
ajijiear in public, and that was in 1813. He 
was summoned as a witness to the bar of the 
House of Commons. The old man, for he was 
now cight 3 ^-one, was received witli cheering’, 
and when ]ie retired the members rose and un- 
covered. He was now extremel 3 ’ [lojiular. The 
Universit 3 ^ of Oxford conferred w on him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and the under- 
graduates cheered him vociferousl 3 ^. He was 
also made a Priv 3 ^ Councillor, and exjiected a 
jieerage. 

His temjierate habits, for lie was a great 
water-drinker, joined to his jicculiar consti- 
tutional calmness, extended his life long jiast 
the a'^’-erage limits of human existence. On the 
13th Jul 3 ’ lie Avent out with Mrs. Hastings in 
the coach, and, tpon leaving it, hp staggered. 
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Both were brought before Parliament and 
called upon to exjilain their conduct, and defend 
the policy they had pm-sued in Hindustan. 
Here the points of likeness end, but we doubt 
ver}^ inucli whether any other two careers of 
vast importance can supiily so many. The 
great distinguishing feature between them is 
that Clive’s nature was of the most ardent, 
sanguine character, and that of Hastings was 
singularly placid and serene. W^hen Clive was 
called before the House of Commons he was so 
irritated at the treatment he received, that he 
swore, and he allowed it to rankle in his mind 
■SO much as to drive him -to commit suicide. 
Hastings, on the other hand, looked the whole 
difficult}^ in the face, and met it with that calm 
serenit}^ which enabled him to talk about 
scientific subjects on the evening of the day 
in which he had convulsed the whole of Bengal 
by the execution of Niincomar. The motto 
placed under his portrait in the Council 
Chamlier at Calcutta is singulaiijr appropriate 
to his character — Mens mjua in arduis^ He 
is, in a word, a man of whom England may 
well be proud, and, in spite of failings, must 
rank high, even amongst great men. He was 
tried by strong temptations, opposed in Bengal 
by powerful enemies, and at home b}^ the most 
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stahios erected to liis memory forty years after 
liis power has terminated, and thirty after all 
the vehemence of a powerful faction, and all the 
fury of a popular outer}'’, liad been raised to 
consigTi him to destruction. 

“To how many men, once the idol of the 
people during the plenitude of their iiower, 
will similar monuments, after the lapse of such 
a period, bo raised ? Persecution of its most 
illusl rious citizens, of the greatest benefactors 
of their country, has ever been the disgrace of 
free states. Tlie sacrihceof 8ir Robert Calder, 
who saved England from Napoleon’s invasion ; 
of Lord Melville, wlio prepared for it the 
triumph of Trafalgar; of the Duke of York, 
who laid the foundation of Wellington’s 
victories ; the impeachment of Clive, who 
founded, by heroic deeds, the British Empire 
in the East ; of Warren Hastings, who pre- 
served it by moral determination, — prove that 
the people of this countiy arc sometimes 
governed by the same principles which caused 
Miltiades to die in the prison of the country ho 
had saved, consigned Themistocles to Asiatic 
exile, banished Aristides because it was tire- 
some to hear liim called the Just, and doomed 
Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of Carthage, to 
an unhonour'ed sepulchre in a foreign land. 
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“ Envy is tlic real cause of all these hideous 
acts of national injustice; the peojile -would 
rather persecute the innocent than bear their 
greatness, or feel apprehension from their 
ambition. But the friends of freedom may 
console themselves -with the reflection that, if 
2i02mlar institutions sometimes ex2)ose their 
best citizens to the effects of these occasional 
fits of national injustice, they furnish the only 
sure security for the ultimate trium 2 )li of equit- 
able princi2fles. If des2Jotic 250 wer discerns 
more correctly the real character of its ser- 
vants, it is liable to no external correction from 
the growing influence of honourable feelings 
after the wearing out of transitory 2iassions. 
And if the historian of England, under other 
direction, would not have had to record the 
im2ieachment of the statesman who had saved 
its Eastern dominions from destruction, there 
would not have been 2^ei'initted to him the 
grateful duty of contributing, against the 
united efforts of Whigs and Tories, against 
all the acrimony of selfish ambition, and all 
the fuiy of 2Miblic 2iassion, to rescue the memory 
of a great Eastern statesman from unmerited 
obloqry.” 

We commend the foregoing extract to the 
most thoughtful and serious attention of mur 
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readers. It is marked by great wisdom, great 
accuracy, and great discrimination; and it is 
tlie verdict, besides, of one of the greatest critics 
that liave over lived, which removes almost all 
the stain that had fallen ujDoii the liigh memory 
of Warren Hastings. 

Wo cannot j^ass on without alluding to the 
famous Indian Bill brought before Parliament 
in 1783, when Mr. Fox, the rival of Pitt, suc- 
ceeded to the head of affairs. The Indian 
question Avas the question of the day. Tlie 
mind of every statesman AA^as directed to it. 
From the benches of the Opposition Mr. Pitt 
called upon the Prime Minister, in November, 
1783, to bring forward a plan, not of temporary 
palliation or timorous expediency, but Augorous 
and effectual, suited to the magnitude, the im- 
portance, and the alarming exigence of the 
case. Thus addressed and roused, Mr. Fox 
brought in his measure, Avhich Avould have 
been Augorous enough in all conscience, and 
very effectual for snatching away the supreme 
poAver in India, and placing it in flie hands of 
Ministers — it was a measure Avhich far out- 
strijAped both the magnitude, the importance, 
and the alarming exigence of the crisis. 

When its provisions were stated, it agitated 
the whole country as greatly as did the 

p 
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Heform Act of 1832, the Conspiracy Bill of 
Lord Palmerston, and the Bill of Mr. Clad- 
stone for the disestablishment of the Chnrch 
in Ireland. F ox proposed to vest the exclusive 
right of governing India in seven Directors, to 
be named in the Act, that is, ajipointed by the 
Houses of Parliament under the guidance of 
the Ministry of the day. Vacancies were also 
to be filled up in the same way. Practically 
this amounted to an entire exclusion of the 
power of the Crown, and to an almost extinc- 
tion of the influence of the Peers. 

During the whole of the eighteenth centur}?’ 
no measure created such an excitement and 
ferment. Mr. Pitt, as was to be expected, 
excelled himself in that scathing invective 
which he knew how to use with such terrible 
cogency and effect. He denounced the India 
Bill as tyrannical, unconstitutional, and sub- 
versive of the public liberties. George III. 
would, had it j^assed both Houses, have refused 
the royal assent, as he clearly saw that it 
would render Ministers irremovable, and put 
Mr. Fox at the head of an immense empire, 
and create, indeed, an imperium in imperio. 
Alarmed at the danger, the Court and the 
Tories banded together; but, in spite of all 
they could do, the measure passed through the 
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House of Commons^ and was only defeated by 
tlic narrow majorit}^ of nineteen in tlie House 
of Lords. A real danger was tlius averted, 
and tlie stern old King, wlio had previousl}' 
disliked his adHsers, now hated them with 
real Hanoverian spite, and dismissed them 
all. 

Tlie objection taken by the Tory party to 
the measm’o was a sound and a just one — they 
Oj)2iosed it on the ground that it was unconstitu- 
tional in theory, and would be revolutionary 
in practice. The monarch is the head of the 
Stale — the fountain of honour, justice, and 
authoritj^, and Fox’s jiroposal was to place the 
supreme power over a most important portion 
of the British empire in the hands of a body 
of Directors a^apointed neither by King nor 
Cabinet, but by the House of Commons. The 
effect upon the House itself would have been 
of the very worst description, and the passing 
of such a measure would have opened the 
door to a wide field of political plotting and 
counterplotting. Though not realized at the 
time, India was threatened with a fearful, 
danger. By the rejection of Mr. Fox’s India 
Bill, that country was saved from the effects of 
a “ vacillating and improvident policy,” which 
a want of thought enabled the House of 
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Commons to thrust at times even upon such 
a brilliant statesman as William Pitt. 

If the voice of a popular assembly like that 
of the British House of Parliament had been 
allowed to direct Indian policy, those great 
and daring schemes that reflect such credit upon 
their originators, and which have terminated so 
gloriously for this country, would never have 
been sanctioned and never accomplished. The 
vast expenses that were necessary to support 
the great military preparations and expedi- 
tions, that were absolutely imperative for the 
maintenance of the British empire, would never 
have been allowed ; and our Indian statesmen 
would have seen that only by the power of the 
SAVord could our possessions be supported and 
defended, and would have been unable, until 
too late, to obtain the sanction of Parliament 
to their schemes. 

It is besides to be confessed that with the 
host of evils which the Bill of Mr. Fox rvould 
certainl}" have introduced, it failed to grajiplc 
Avith the majority of those ills AAdiich at that 
time lay like a heavy incubus ' on Indian 
prosperity. Mr. Mill, the historian, Avhose 
S3nnpathies arc clearly given to the Liberal 
partA^, is obliged to sa}^ of the measures of 
Fox, the able and gifted Liberal leader, — “The 
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Bills of Mr. Fox, many and celebrated as were 
the, men who united their wisdom to compose 
them, manifest a feeble effort in legislation. 
Tliev demonstrate that the anthers of them, 
however celebrated for their skill in speaking, 
were not remarkable for their power of thought. 
For the right exercise of the power of G-overn- 
ment in India not one new security was 
provided, and it would not be very easy to 
jirovo that any strength was added to the old.” 
To that stern honest old King George III., 
and the Court party that upheld the dignity 
of the throne and the principles of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, are due the rejection of 
a crude, unsound, unconstitutional measure, 
and the inauguration of a new policy, which 
settled many a vexed question in Indian 
politics, and formed the basis upon which, down 
almost to the present time, the administration 
of Eastern affairs has securely rested. 

Mr. Pitt came back to the office which he, 
even amidst all the great men who surrounded 
him, the most worthily filled; but he, too, was 
forced by 2mblic o^iinion to grapjile with the 
Indian question. His bill was carried, and to 
him is due the calling into existence of the 
Board of Control.” The Directors of the 
Com2)any continued as before, and to them was 
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entrusted tlie general administration. Tlio}’ 
were cliosen by tlie liolders of East India 
Stock. The Board of Control consisted of six 
members of tlie Privy Council, cliosen by tbe 
King ’ the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Secretaries of State were ex-officio members 5 
and to the Board was given the power of con- 
trolling and directing the proceedings of tlie 
Indian empire. The duties to be discharged 
bj the members of the Board of Control were 
not accurately and clearly laid dovm in the 
Act, which stated in a general way that they 
veie ‘from time to time to check, super- 
intend, and control all acts, ojierations, and ■ 
concerns which in any vdse relate to the civil 
or military government or revenues of the 
teiiitories and possessions of the East India 
Companj’-.” Many other imjiortant alterations 
were effected by tlie India Bill of William 
Pitt. The British Grovernment reserved for 
itself the absolute right of appointing the 
Governor-General, and the two subordinate 
Governors of Bombay and Madras, together 
with the Commander-in-Chief, and left the 
appointment of all other subordinate officers in 
the hands of the Directors of the Company. 
The authority of the Govern or- General at 
Calcutta was to be supreme, and the rulers of 
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Madras and Bombay were, to defer to it. Tliis 
^^'iso and tlionglitful provision put an end to 
tliose desultory operations which had on so 
many occasions taken place. 

The Constitution under which India was 
governed at this time was, therefore, more 
peculiar than any that had been called into 
being at any period in the world’s history. 
There was a Board of Directors at London, 
there was a G-overnor-General on the Hooghly, 
and two inferior Governors in the other 
Presidencies, and there was, besides, a Board of 
Control, composed but of few members, and 
possessing strange and ill-defined powers. At 
first sight it would appear that such a method 
of administration must be hig’hly imjiolitic, 
and that it must, from the ve^’y nature of 
things, retard the development of the strength 
of a mighty empire. The English mind is of 
so peculiar a cast, and English genius so prone 
to shine brilliantly in sjiite of disadvantages 
and difficulties, that under this complicated 
system, British interests and jDower flourished 
and ex^ianded in Hindustan. England has 
never produced so long and so illustrious a 
line of famous men, as she did under the 
operation of the provisions of Mr. Pitt’s 
celebrated India Bill. 
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This, then, marks an epocli in the history of 
British India. It is the time when the British 
Groyernment interfered definitely in the govern- 
ment of those distant millions ; it is the germ 
whence has develojied that just and merciful 
rule which England now exercises over 
liindnstan ; and it was an idea conceived and 
carried into effect by the greatest Tory 
Minister that ever led his party to victory. 
He, however, did more. Whilst acknow- 
ledging the great and wonderful bravery of 
the small handful of Englishmen who had, 
under great leaders, carried out successfully 
an otfensive and defensive policy, he felt that 
it was almost madness to risk the Eastern 
possessions by leaving them in the hands of so 
small a number. Much against the wishes of 
the Company, he caused it to be enacted that, 
at the Company’s expense, 8,000 troops might 
be ordered to India by the Board of Control, 
in addition to the 12,000 European soldiers 
engaged by the Company itself. We have no 
hesitation in saying that this wise and politic 
act saved once more the Englisli power in 
Hindustan. The news from that country was 
getting worse and worse, and Lord Cornwallis 
was sent out as Governor-G-eneral. In order 
to obtain the greatest unity of action and to 
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avoid jealousy, lie -vvas made also Commander- 
in- Chief, to cope -with the forces of Tippoo 
Saib, the son of Hyder Ali, who had inherited 
the turbulent restlessness of his father, together 
with the paternal hatred of the English. 

Tippoo, on his succeeding to the throne of 
his father, quickly exercised that cruel dis- 
jiosition and unscrupulous character that had 
even at times excited the apprehensions of 
Hyder. He might, had he been willing to 
learn, have seen. the dreadful effects wrought 
by a life of sensuality and brutality. He had 
.seen his parent laid to his rest uncared for, 
unwept for, and unhonoured; but it affected 
him -nothing, and he even excelled his father 
in all the worst passions of human nature. 
Without fear of any God, and without love for 
any man, his career exhibits but one dark and 
wretched course, by which he travelled to a 
violent and unregretted Heath. His relish for 
human blood was frightful, and he gloated 
over the miseries of human beings. Inflicting 
pain and punishment afforded him exquisite 
delight. A fierce and bigoted Mussulman, the 
violence of his cruelty broke out against all 
those who did not profess the same faith.. The 
Hindoos he scandalized by defiling' their tem- 
ples, slaying their cattle, and insulting them 
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and their faith eveiywhere. Those Christians 
who were so nnfortimato as to fall into his 
barbarous hands he branded with the niarli of 
Islam, With all this; ho was not religious, 
but very superstitious. No enterprise was 
undertaken without the jebbum, which, though 
a Hindoo observance, was often frequented by 
Mahommedans. One of these cost Mahomed 
Ali 5,000Z., which he did not begrudge, as it 
accomidished its end, and killed Lord Pigot. 
It was a sort of weird-like incantation, practised 
whilst prayers Avere being made in the mosques. 
Ho was totally indifferent to the rights of others, 
and, Avhen only a bo}^, would rob and steal ; 
Avheroas lying was so natural to him, that it 
ajApoarod intuitiA^e. Yet withal he was active, 
energetic, and daring. His personal courage 
ho frequently showed, but as a ruler and an 
administrator he cannot be compared with his 
fatlier Hyder. 

When Hyder died, Tippoo was on the border, 
fighting against the English. He at once re- 
paired to Seringapatam. Lord Macartney was 
in favour of bold and decisive measures. He ' 
wished to take advantage of the confused state 
of tilings amongst the people of Mysore, by 
resolutely acting on the offensiAm. He pressed 
this adAuce ujion the Commander-in-Chief, 
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Ueneral Stewart. But disunion reigned 
amoiiijst tlie autliorities at Madras. At Cal- 
c.utta, Hastings urged upon Sir Eyre Coote to 
return to tlie Carnatic and assume tlie command. 
That distinguished general did so, but in the 
course of the voyage his ship was chased for 
two days and nights by a French war-ship. 
Coote, whose healtli was not good, was so 
excited, that he landed at Madras, only to die 
there, and expired four days after he dis- 
embarked. The desultory conflict that ensued 
was terminated b}^- a peace signed with Tippoo 
in May, 1784. In the following year, Tippoo 
turned against the. unfortunate people who in- 
habited the Malabar coast. The very first act 
that marked his possession of sovereignty was 
the cruel driving out of 30,000 Christians from 
Canara, and compelling them to profess the 
Mussulman creed; 70,000 of the hardy in- 
habitants of the mountains of Coorg were 
captured by him, carried off to Seringapatam, 
where thej^ were “honoured with the distinc- 
tion of Islam.” 

Without provocation, Tippoo attacked the 
Rajah of Travancore, a prince in alliance with 
the British. He succeeded completely. Lord 
Cornwallis seemed animated by the spirit of 
Clive. He had not been long in India before 
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lie saw that jiower there rested 1123011 oiiinion, 
and if the natives were brought to believe that 
English valour could be overcome, they would 
remain only faithful to the winning side. He 
therefore decided for vigorous and immediate 
war, and, thanks to' the energy and foresight 
of Mr. Pitt, he was the first who was able' to 
take the field at the head of an English army 
in the Carnatic. Fifteen thousand men were 
gathered there under General Meadows. Eight 
thousand more toiled over the Western Ghauts 
from Boniba}^, under Abcrcromby. 

An alliance was entered into with the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas ; and Lord Cornwallis, whose 
sole object was to cri2323le and maim the jiowcr 
of the Sultan of Mysore, wrote to General 
Meadows, and said that if this t3^rant were 
siifiercd to retain his 2ii’cscnt im23ortance, and 
to insult and bully all his neighbours, until the 
French should again be in a |30sition to su]323ort 
him, it would almost certain!}’- leave the seeds of 
a future dangerous war. The first cainiiaign 
under Meadows resulted in some disaster, 
which was am2fiy comiicnsatcd for b}^ the 
English occu23ation of the whole of Malabar. 
In 1791, the Governor-General took the field 
in 2iorson. He entered Mysore, and laid siege 
to Bangalore. The besieging arm}’- were 
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reduced to great straits, and Ayere in a position 
of imminent peril. Their horses were worn to 
shin and bone, there was a scanty supply of food 
and a scantier supply of ammunition. Corn- 
wallis, greatly alarmed at the critical nature of 
his condition, awaited in vain the arrival of a 
jn’omised Mahratta contingent. No thought of 
retreat entered his mind, and there was no 
fainting of spirit on the part of the soldiers. 
The quantity of cartridges was too small to 
allow of their being used in the contest, and an 
order was given for the carrying of the place 
at the point of the bayonet. With wild enthu- 
siasm the English soldiers rushed to the attack, 
and with the dreaded steel quickly carried 
both the toAvn and citadel. 

In the many difficulties and dangers by 
which the English general was surrounded, 
he showed himself as Avell deserving of the 
confidence which had placed him in his arduous 
post as of belonging to the illustrious band of 
Indian statesmen and soldiers. His force was 
not great, and with great anxiety he left 
Bangalore, and moved northwards towards the 
territory of the Nizam. A force of 10,000 
men had been promised from that quarter, and 
it was Lord Cornwallis’s earnest Avish to effect 
a juncture with this army. After suffering 
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many liardsliips, wliicli were endured ■\vitli 
Spartan fortitude, the meeting took place. It 
proved another illustration of the proverb that 
the enjoyment does not come up to the antici- 
pation. The new auxiliaries were so worthless 
and incapable that they were more plague than 
profit, and added to the difficult}^, which was 
already great enough, the further task of 
being looked after by British troops. 

Even in these desperate circumstances, the 
licart of the brave English commander never 
sank for a moment. Strange rumours about 
the French Revolution had reached him. He 
scarcely knew how to act in the painful position 
in which he found himself. As if anticipat- 
ing that noble order which Nelson gave to his 
captains when gliding into the Bay of Aboukir, 
that if tlioy experienced any difficulty in 
making out the signals, or found themselves at 
a loss what course to pursue, they would be 
doing perfectly riglit by lashing themselves to 
the side of an enemy’s ship, so Cornwallis 
decided upon the daring scheme of directly 
attacking tlie capital of his enemy, Seringa- 
patam itself. Tippoo had drawn up his forces 
in a very strong position before the walls, but 
tlie English general would not stop for a moment, 
and, letting loose his brave soldiers, they 
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doubled up their enemies with a splendid 
charge, and sent them hurrying in confusion 
inside the city. Tippoo became greatly alarmed 
for the safety of his capital. He had a number 
of English prisoners within its walls. He had 
treated them with great cruelty, and had inflicted 
every kind of indignity upon them. Fearing 
lest they should communicate the details of 
their horrible captivity to their countrymen, 
he resolved on the cruel expedient of putting 
them to death. Of a band of English youths, 
wdiom the Sultan, with his barbarous cruelty, 
had caused to be dressed and trained as a troop 
of Hindustanee dancing-girls, twenty survived. 
These were first of all murdered in cold blood, 
and then followed the others. One or two 
managed to escape, and one of the survivors, 
James Scurry, published an account of his 
sufferings in London in 1824. 

Such was the state of things afler the defeat 
of Tippoo before Seringapatam. In the city, 
fear, cruelty, massacre, and bloodshed were 
rampant. Outside, in the ranks of that small 
and gallant army, disease was working a havoc 
even more deadly than the atrocities of the 
ruthless Sultan. The Mahrattas, so long 
expected, never appeared ; and Lord Corn- 
wallis, in bitter rage and disappointment, was 
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forced' to retreat. A very few miles had been 
passed in the direction of Bangalore, when a 
small body of Mahratta horsemen rode np. 
It ajipoarod, after all, that the}"- had tried their 
utmost to effect a juncture with the English 
long before, but had been defeated by the 
jierseyerance and bravery of their enemises. 
Still the well-stocked stores of the Mahrattas 
were most welcome to the half-famislied 
Englishmen. The enormous quantit}^ of 
plunder they brought with them gave reason- 
able ground for the suspicion that tlroir advance 
had been stayed as much from their indulgence 
in their predatoiy habits as from the 
opjiosition they met with at the hands of 
tlie Mysoreans. 

Lord Ccn'iiwallis retired to the fortress of 
Bangalore, which, at the opening of the cam- 
paign, he had so gallantly ca^itured. In the 
mean time, news’ of what had taken place had 
reached England, and the House of Commons 
warmly expressed its satisfaction aiid approval 
of the energetic and heroic conduct of th.e 
English commander. That General was now 
arranging a new campaign against Seringa- 
patam, and was providing, with the greatest 
foresight, against the occurrence of those dis- 
asters which, in the very hour of victory, had 
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comjielled him to relinquish his clesign. Still, 
in tlio interim, there was sometliing to be clone, 
and something achieved. One of the most 
daring and noble feats was accomplished b}” 
^Iritish valour. Amongst the various hill forts 
which defended the limits of Tippoo’s kingdom, 
was one called Savendroog, the Rock of Death. 
Tins Avas deemed by the Sultan as impregnable 
as the Rock of Gibraltar, and so confident Avas 
he in its strength, that when he heard of the 
intended attack upon it, his only feelings were 
feelings of delight. But he had overrated th 
strength of its position, and not borne in mind 
that it Avas to be attaGccd by English soldiers. 
After the most incredible efforts, a breach Avas 
made in the loAver AA'^all. The breach Avas 1,500 
feet high, but, nothing daunted. Lord Corn- 
AAvallis gave the order for the attack. On the 
21st December, 1791, the band of the 52nd 
struck up “Britons, strike home !” and the 
British troops quietly, swiftly, and steadily, 
commenced to scale the precipitous heights. 
The defenders were panic-stricken. With re- 
markable agility and quickness, the English 
adA^anced, and, levelling the ba^mnet, carried 
all before them. The troops of Tippoo fled — 
many of them were killed by falling down the 
cliffs, and the Rock of Death, fell into the hands 
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of the daring besiegers, who did not lose one 
single man in the desperate attack; 

Little more than a month had elapsed after 
this glorious victory, when the English general 
advanced towards the capital of Lfysore. He 
was at the head of the finest army that hr 
ever showed its ranks in all the splendour 
war in the plains of India. He cared nothini 
for the aid of the Mahrattas, he was indifferent 
to the auxiliaries of the Nizam ; he trusted 
entirely upon himself. Eleven thousand Eng- 
lish troops, 30,000 trained Sepoys, nearly 
ninety pieces of artillery, formed the glorious 
host with which he advanced to fight and to 
coo.nquer. Tippoo, strong!}^ intrenched, opposed 
to tlhis proud host 50,000 foot and 5,000 
cavalry, ].nrotected by 150 heavy guns, to 
thunder and Sv matter death upon the advancing 
foe. 

The English arrived late before the walls of 
Scringapatam, but Cornwallis, inspecting 

the position of the enemy, resolves +0 attack 
that same night. It was a most daring rcsoxn^g . 
but the history of British India abounds with 
illustrations to prove that the path of boldne. 
is the path of safety. Alison remarks, “ 7 
attack such a force, so posted, in the dark ai 
amid the chances and confusion of a nocturn 
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Essaiilt, must be considered one of tlie most 
daring- deeds, even in tlie annals of Indian 
licroism.” There were, however, in that 
gallant band — whose only wish and desire was 
to uiihold the glory of the British name— the 
greatest ardour, the greatest discipline, and the 
greatest enthusiasm. When, at eight in the 
evening, the order was issued to sally forth to 
the aitack, the troops hurried on very swiftly, 
but still in marvellous ordei- — the pale rays of 
the Oriental moon causing tlie bayonets to flash, 
in its light, and speedily surprised the enemy 
ill several points. The contest was abandoned 
later in the night, as if by mutual consent; but 
v/hen the first streaks of dawn lighted up the 
horizon, the struggle again recommenced, and 
ceased not till victory declared itself in favour 
of our countrymen. The entrenched camp, and 
upAcardsof 100 cannon, fell into their hands; 
1,000 ]\Iysorean soldiers had fallen in the 
attack ; 20,000 more had deserted, including 
the Ahmcdy Chelahs, a force of 10,000, almost 
exclusively Coorgs. Tippoo had fled to his 
capital, and the loss of the conquerors was 
‘ indcr 600 men. 

The fortunes of the Sultan were now, 
indeed, desperate; yet he tried to hold out 
still longer. But he became more and more 
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pressed, and at last consented to peace, on tlie 
terms wliicli the GoYernor-Greneral might 
dictate. Those terms were naturally severe. 
He had to consent to give up half his dominions 
to the British, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas ; to 
pay three-and-a-half millions of pounds sterling 
for the expenses of the war ; to deliver up 
all prisoners made in his father’s time ; and to 
surrender his two sons as hostages. These 
were most generously treated by the British 
Government. Lord Cornwallis at this time fell 
into bad health, and returned to England, after 
enriching her Eastern dominions by an acquisi- 
tion of a piece of territory with an area of 24,000 
square nnlcs. For a short time things went on 
in quiet ; but so closely interwoven are cause 
and effect in all human things, that the French 
Revolution in 1798 again threw the Carnatic 
into confusion, restored hope to Tippoo, and 
at last developed that great and marvellous 
soldier, who did more than all to curb French 
ambition and destroy French desj)otism, and 
who now sleeps in an honoured tomb under the 
loft}' dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral,' — Arthur 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. 

No writer has yet appeared equal tc a 
critical discussion and consideration of- that 
strange Revolution that broke out in France 
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in 1789. That it convulsed the whole world 
every intelligent student of histoiy well knows. 
The new ideas of libertj^, equality, and 
fraternity were preached amidst the thundering 
of cannon, the blood of hundreds of citizens, 
and tiio glare of burning and blazing houses. 
The reign of the new apostles, who were to 
renovate and restore a corrrqot society, was 
ushered in by an administration whoso doings, 
even now, make the blood freeze, and which 
has earned for itself the just title of the 
•‘Reign of Terror.” This is not the place to 
enter minutely into the question. It will 
answer our purpose to say that it was a move- 
ment disgraced and marred by ever}^ vice that 
depraved humanity can contract, every passion 
tliat makes of this earth a hell. The Gauls 
who sacked the capital of Rome, the Vandals 
and Visigoths, the Saracens and Moors, the 
Ostrogoths and Sarmatians, were, when com- 
pared with those French republicans, en- 
lightened, civilized, gentle, and humane. Mot 
content with reducing their own country to 
anarch}^ and misery, they sent out their agents, 
and tried to disorganize and embitter the other 
nations of the world. 

French emissaries reached Tippoo. With a 
craft and cunning that would have done credit 
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to a Bengalee, they argued that this was a 
fayourite opjiortuiiit}^ to expel the British 
altogether from the Indian jicninsula, and to 
re-establish, on a sound and lasting basis, the 
inde^iendence of all the Indian States. Tippoo 
eag’erly fell in with the scheme, and his first 
step was marked by true Eastern dissimulation. 
He broke out into such protestations of gratitude 
and attachment and fidelity to England, that 
Sir John Shore, the new Governor-Greneral, 
ought instantly to have sharpened all his 
swords and cleaned out his muskets. The 
two sons of Tippoo were returned, and, this 
done, the clever and faithless chieftain of 
Mysore began to drop the mask. He sent a 
secret circular to the native princes, endeavour- 
ing to induce them to join in the league against 
England. He pushed on his own preparations 
with unw’earied activity. He sent ambassadors 
to the Isle of France to treat vdth the French 
authorities concerning driving out the English 
from India. The governor of the *Isle of 
France, in a despatch sent to the French 
authorities at Paris, says of Tijipoo, “In a 
word, he only waits the moment when the 
French shall come to his assistance, to declare 
war against the English, whom he ardently 
desires to expel from India” He was publicly 
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sjAoken of by the Directory and Napoleon, and 
“ Citizen Tippoo ” was openly announced as a 
new and poAA'erful ally to the French cause. 

In 1797 Colonel Wellesley had landed in 
Calcutta, there to lay the foundation-stone on 
which he shordd hereafter build the greatness 
and integrity of his name. He had been 
engaged in an unsuccessful expedition to 
Holland, but even under adverse circumstances 
had shown some sign of future greatness. )Sir 
John Shore said of him, after their first inter- 
Auew, If Colonel Wellesley should eAmr have 
the ojDportunity of distinguishing himself, he 
will do it greatl}^ !” 

When he took the field against Tippoo Saib, 
in 1799, his troops were so well equipped and 
^nepared as to induce General Flarfis to Avrite 
to the Governor-General in the folloAving 
terms: — “I haAmmuch satisfaction in acquaint- 
ing your Lordship that the very handsome 
appearance and perfect disciidine of the troops 
under the orders of the Hon. Colonel Wellesley 
do lionour to themselves and to him ; while the 
judicious and masterly arrangements a to 
supplies, Avhich opened an abundant free 
market, and inspired confidence into dealers of 
jovery description, were no les^ creditable to 
Colonel Wellesley than advantageous to the 
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public service, and deservedly entitle him to 
my marked approbation.” 

His library was very small, but well chosen. 
On the authority of Lord Ashley wo learn that 
it comprised but two books — the Bible and the 
Commentaries of Cinsar. Nine years before 
the birth of our greatest soldier, his eldest 
brother was born, who, as Marquis Wellesley, 
was destined to do so much for the East as 
Governor-Greneral of India. It v,^as, indeed, a 
great thing- for one mother to give birth to two 
such distinguished sons — so remarkable for their 
contempt of danger, their quiet ability in 
council, and their jirompt Augour in action. 
The name of Wellesley belongs as much to 
Indian history as that of Clive and Hastings. 
The coolness of the colonel was always 
proAmrbial, and is eAudent from the folloAving 
anecdote. On one occasion, during a retreat 
in the Peninsula, an officer arrived in haste at 
head-quarters, during the night, Avhen the Duke, 
then Earl of Wellington, Aims asleep. Being 
brought in, the Duke said, Well, sir, what 
neAVS do you bring ?” — “We haAm been much 
distressed, my lord,” replied he ; “ the enemy 
were ver}.' strong, and pressed usAmryhard.” — 
“ Your men, I am afraid, must be A^'ery much 
fatigued ? ” — “ Dead beat, my lord.” — “ Then 
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file French must be dead heat also ; there will 
he no attack to-night. Good-night, sir.” And 
in five minutes he was sound asleep. 

It was, indeed, time for some master-mind 
and arm to ap2Dear ujDon the stage again in 
India. Tippoo and the French were ojienly 
allied. It was in consequence of that alliance, 
and of the decay of English influence, that in 
the Presidency of Madras the of the 

East India Comjiany bearing eight jicr cent, 
had sunk to a discount of eighteen or twenty ! 
The exchequers, both of Madras and Bombay, 
were not only exhausted, but the financial 
condition was half a million to the bad. It 
was felt by every sensible man that the ^^ower 
of Tijipoo must be scattered to the winds. Sir 
Thomas Munro wrote to the EaiTof Mor.nington 
a most characteristic letter, in which he realizes 
the fact that, with an emjDire acquired like 
India, you must go on to j^revent destruction, 
and concludes with the words, “While Tijoj^oo’s 
jiower exists, we shall be jierpetually in danger 
of losing what we have.” Lord Wellesley 
made the strongest and jilainest rejiresentations 
to the authorities at home that a consummate 
knowledge of vigorous Saxon enabled him to 
make. 

The influence exerted by the Governor- 
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General at tliis time m'QS almost magical, and 
shows the exceeding' Talue of one able and 
determined Mill. From the depths of de- 
spondency tlie English rose to the heights of 
confidence. The burning zeal, the untiring 
energy, the gioMing enthusiasm of the Marqnis 
of Wellesley Mmre speedily infused into every 
presidency, and into every branch of tlie 
public service. “By never yielding to diffi- 
culties,” says an historian, “he soon found 
none.” A great and valuable sense of securiW 
pervaded every British settlement — the capaciW 
of one master-mind had made itself apparent, 
and was depended upon implicitly in this hour 
of need. The operations of the Government 
■\vere conducted vdth the greatest rapidity, skill, 
and boldness. The army was largely increased ; 
the greatest attention was paid to the com- 
missariat department ; large quantities of- 
cannon were collected at Madras ; subscription 
lists were opened at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, udiicli quickly produced an enormous 
sum ; and a treaty completed vuth the Nizam. 
Timorous men — and they were not wanting — 
umre dazed by the celerity and boldness of 
these proceedings. One Mr. Weber, at Madras, 
was particularly shocked — prophesied disaster 
in the ensuing war, and talked nonsense about 
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impeacliing tlie Governor-G-eneral. General 
Harris, the Commander-in-Cliief of the troops 
along the Coromandel, wrote to Wellesley, on 
the 23 rd June, 1798 , and, after .admitting that 
Tippoo’s inveterate hatred against us would 
only end with his life, concludes by saying, 
“ An attack is now more likely to end in dis- 
comfiture than victory.” 

In spite of all these sinister warnings and direful 
forebodings, it was well that they who had the 
supreme conduct of affairs refused to allow 
themselves to be influenced by them. The first 
operations wore dii’ected against the French who 
were jirotecting the Nizam. That monarch was 
anxious to be rid of his French supporters, and 
to receive English aid in their stead. Owing to 
internal dissensions, the expedition succeeded 
without loss of life, and the French influence 
in- Southern India was effectually crushed, 
out. 

The success that haff attended this prelimi- 
nary attack had been great and satisfactory ; 
but at the same ' time dangers were rapidly 
and secretly thickening on every side. Tippoo 
and the French formed a combination that was 
serious enough ; but this was only a small pro- 
portion of the difficulty that surrounded the 
English cause. Scindiah had secretly joined 
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tills same league, whilst, on the far north-west, 
the bold and turbulent Afahans were shondng' 
such signs of hostility as to requii’e the detach- 
ment of a part of the British force to bo sent 
to the north to watch their operations, and 
to restrain the adyance they had begun b}’ 
crossing the Indus. The other native Mahom- 
medan princes in the north had all joined, more 
or less, in a scheme, whoso object was the ex- 
pulsion of the British from the province of 
Bengal, and the only thing wanting to fire the 
train was the arrival of a French arnn*. As the 
critical nature of the circumstances developed, 
it devolojied likewise a quiet and noble reso- 
lution on the part of the Governor-General 
to triumph over all the combination of his 
numerous foes. Fully acquainted ydth the 
details of the various secret plots of the enemies 
of England, he decided iqion the wise and 
audacious plan of striking straight at the sipire- 
macy of Tippoo — the most able, the most un- 
scrupulous, the most treacherous, and the most 
formidable enemy of them all. 

Explanations were required from him respect- 
ing Ids intriguing’ with the French authorities. 
The opportunity thus afforded him to lie 
magnificently, he quickly seized, and made a 
brilliant use of it. Pie replied, upon the 2nd 
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August, that, by the favour of God,” amica- 
ble relations had been established between his 
State and the British, and that he Avould do all 
he could to strengthen them. On the 4th he 
signed a treaty with the French, whose condi- 
tions were framed for the j^urpose of expelling 
our countiymen.from the Carnatic. The Eng- 
lish were not to be deceived, and on the 10th 
Februaiy, 1799, General Harris invaded the ter- 
ritory of Mysore, and the war began in earnest. 

At the commencement of the operations, 
Tippoo showed his greatest and last signs of 
military genius. General Stuart was working 
liis way over the Ghauts from Bomba 3 G The 
Sultan suddenly conceived the idea of a rapid 
advance westwards — a scheme which cannot 
fail to remind one of the tactics of the first 
Napoleon. He carried out his plan^ and 
appeared before Stuart when that general 
imagined his foe to be close to the Coromandel 
coast. General Hartley’s brigade was sur- 
rounded and attacked on all sides. The men 
defended themselves with the most desperate 
valour, until General Stuart came up, and with 
a single charge broke the forces of TijDpoo, who 
speedil}?- retreated, and marched rapidly east- 
wards to meet the force that Avas advancing 
from Madras. 
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His fortunes here fared little better. After 
great difficulty, and M’ith greater tediousness, 
the British armj^ approached the small toMm of 
Malavillj^, distant some thii’ty miles from 
Seringapatam. Ther'e, the enemy, upMmrds of 
50,000 strong, and protected by nearly 200 
guns, were posted in a strong intrenched jDosi- 
tion. Greatly inferior in numbers, the English 
general, Harris, determined at once to attack 
them. Colonel Wellesley commanded the left 
division. The English infantry, ^^ouring in a 
volle}^ at sixty jmrds, brought the bayonet to 
the charge, and, with a loud hurrah, closed with 
the dense hosts of Tipjioo. For a few moments 
the contest raged, when the earth was felt to 
tremble beneath the hoofs of General Floyd’s 
cavalry, who, with the greatest gallantry, 
thundered upon the right, and literally swept 
them oft the field. Two tliousand corpses 
showed the fearful carnage among the Sultan’s 
ranks, and the loss of the English did not 
amount to 300 men. Defeated, routed, and 
spiritless, they stayed not in their headlong 
flight until they felt themselves safe under the 
walls and behind the trenches of Seringa^iatam. 

Straight upon the doomed city the victorious 
army advanced. Lord Cornwallis had previously 
attacked it upon its northern side, and the 
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defences here, which were great enough in the 
former campaign, had been largely increased and 
strengthened during the time that had elapsed. 
Taking advantage of a disused and unprotected 
ford over tlie Cavery, General Harris, with 
consummate ability, presented himself before 
the southern facade. Rockets discharged from 
a rocky eminence greatly disturbed the be- 
siegers and this deserves mention from the 
fact that the only recorded failure of Wellington 
occurred in connexion W'ith it. Obeying orders, 
in justice to him be it said, of which he did 
not approve, a nocturnal attack, led by him, 
failed in its object. With unfettered power of 
action he was entrusted the following morning 
witli the command, and the irritating post was 
carried at the bayonet’s iioint in splendid 
style. 

Tho bombardment opened, and continued 
for some few days, with great effect, which 
was aided most materially by a terrific explosion 
of rockets within the city, on the 2nd May. 
On the 4th the breaches were considered practic- 
able, and a storming party of 4,500 men were 
quietly collected in the trenches. General 
Baird led the attack in a spirit of the most 
lofty heroism. Speaking to a friend, the day 
before the assault, he exclaimed, — “ Either we 
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succeed to-moi’i’OM’’, or you sec me no more.” 
It hud just passed noon, and tlie sun Avas 
pouring' donm its fiercest rays, when tlie signal 
■was given. Instantly tlie brave force poured 
over its intrencliments and rusbed at tlie 
oiiening’s of tlie battered ■walls. Not a quarter 
of an hour bad elapsed wlien tlie anxious eye 
of tlie Eng’lisb commander was gladdened to 
bebold tbe crimson streak crowd over tlie ruins, 
and, after a few minutes’ more desperate figbt- 
ing', a terrific cbeering and sbouting resounded 
tbrougb tbe air, whilst on tbe summit of tbe 
breacb tbe Britisb flag was proudly planted, 
and floated majestically in tbe breeze. Tbe 
troojis, 'flusbed witb victory, crowded into tbe 
city, and tbe capital of Mysore was won. 

Tbe sons of Tippoo were taken prisoners, 
but Tippoo bimself could not be found. Tbe 
most carefid searcb was made, but for a time in 
vain. At last it was rumoured that tbe Sultan 
was lying killed amidst a heap of slain, under 
tbe arcb of tbe gateway oiiening on tbe inner 
fort. Tbitber General Baird proceeded, and 
a fruitless searcb was made. At last a Hindoo, 
Raj all Khan, wbo was lying wounded close by, 
23ointed out tbe place where Tippoo bad fallen. 
His bod}^ was discovered under an immense 
heap of slain — its ornaments and most of its 
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clotliing' goiiG. Ho liad rGceiAecl tlircG ■wounds 
in tliG body and onG in tbG tGmplG. Rajah 
Khan dGscribad tha closing scgiig. Tippoo was 
lying fainting with loss of blood, wlion an 
English soldior, coming up, snatched at the 
gold buckle of his sword-belt. Staggering to 
his feet and seizing a sword, he made a most 
desperate attempt upon the soldier, who at 
once fired, and shooting Tippoo through the 
temple, terminated his eventful and boisterous 
career. He was buried, by order of the 
English commander, in a magnificent mauso- 
leum , with every honour due to his rank ; and 
whilst his body was being laid to its long 
repose, a storm of thunder and lightning, 
unparalleled even in tropical countries, shook 
the eaidh, and lighted up the heavens from 
pole to pole. 

The spoil taken was immense; 1,216 pieces 
of cannon, 520,000 pounds of powder, and 
424,000 round shot fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, who proceeded at once to make a 
wise and politic use of the great success that 
had shed glory upon their arms. The legitimate 
heir to the throne of Mysore was restored to 
his inheritance ; the Nizam had the satisfaction 
of receiving back most of the possessions that 
had been wrested from him by Hyder and 
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Tippoo ; tlie East India Company retained 
the fertile coasts of Malabar and Coromandel ; 
and the throne of the fallen ruler was taken to 
pieces- and forwarded to George III. 

Speaking generally of the whole English 
rule, it was characterized by advancing from 
conquest to conquest. We were compelled to 
subdue. Like the Roman Republic in ancient 
daj^s — like the empire which the first Napoleon 
attempted to found in Europe — there was, 
there coidd be, no sheathing of the sword. To 
read the details of the various camj)aigns 
reminds us of the doings of the heroes of 
Homer in the mythical ages. The exploits of 
IJlj^sses and Agamemnon, Hector and Achilles, 
j)ale before the dogged bravery of British 
soldiers. In the Mahratta war, in 1803, 50,000 
men, protected by over 100 pieces of cannon, 
were drawn up in hostile array, and to meet 
them Major-General Wellesley had but 4,500 
British to immortalize the Battle of Assaye. 
There was no hesitation in any breast. Just 
as the sailors of Nelson’s fleet, when bearing 
down upon those of France and Spain off that 
cape whose name never can be pronounced 
without making every British heart beat the 
quicker — the Cape of Trafalgar — admired the 
beauty of the enemy’s array, and turned one 
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to the other with the remark, “What a fine 
.sight they will make at Spithead ! ” so along- the 
ranks of the English soldiers at Assa}^ the 
exalting remark passed, “They cannot escape 
ns.’’ Every man felt that he was called apon 
to do wonders, and he did them. The 19th 
Light Dragoons, only 360 sabres strong, made 
a charge so brilliant and decisive that it can only 
stand side by side with that magnificent and 
fatal attack of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 

The cavalry charge was well sustained by 
the troops of the line, and the Mahrattas v^ere 
driven by that dreadful and dreaded weapon, 
the bayonet, into the Juah. One-third of the 
conquering army la}’ killed and wounded upon 
the plain, and 1,200 Mahratta corpses showed 
ho'sv desperately the small band of Europeans 
upheld the glor}'' of the English name. 

On every side the English were forced to 
enter the lists with native powers. Owing to 
French intriguing, the Mauritius, Bourbon, and 
the Spice Islands vmre taken by us in 1810, 
and Java in the following year. A bloody war 
with the Nepaulese has made the year 1814 
famous. Its course was strangely chequered, 
and one of the officers. General Marley, fell so 
far short of the high standard attained by 
Indian soldiers as to be struck off the list for neg- 
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lect and incompetency. The war was brougdit 
to an end by Sir David Ochterlony in 1816. 

The first Burmese war broke out in 1823. 
A border warfare had existed for some time in 
a desultoiy sort of way ; at last a strong force 
of Burmese landed on the island of Shahpoori. 
There, there was a guard of thirteen English 
soldiers, of whom three were killed, four 
wounded, and the remaining six driven off 
the island altogether. An explanation was 
demanded, and an insulting reply given, which 
was followed by an invasion of British territory. 
The Burmese established themselves close to 
Sylhet, a town not much more than 200 miles 
from Calcutta. 

The Governor-General entered upon the war 
with great reluctance, and many sad events 
happened at its outset. Chief of these was 
the refusal of the 47th Native Infantry to 
march. The commissariat was bad, and the 
arrangements all very defective. The men 
begged to be disbanded, but in Anin. They 
AAmre draAvn up on parade, ordered to load, 
which the}^ refused to do, Avhereupon they 
were swept doAvn by a A-olley from the artillery. 
Ava Avas invaded by the IraAvaddy, and though 
many insincere attempts AAmre made by the 
princes of Burinah to make peace, the English 
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arni}^ marclied yictoriously on, until, in 1826, a 
treaty was signed, by wliicli the King con- 
sented to cede Arracan and Tenasserim to the 
English j pa}^ l,O00,O00Z. ; receive a Resident 
at his court, and grant shipping rights to 
English traders equal to those enjo 3 ^ed by liis 
own. Several smaller States were relinquished, 
and rulers placed over them by the British. 

The practice of suttee — that is, of burning 
or biiiying alive Hindoo widows — was de- 
clared illegal in 1829, and in 1834 a vigorous 
and successful attempt was made to abolish 
that friglitful practice called “Thuggism.” In 
1840 and 1841 we were at variance v/ith 
Afghanistan, and suffered there some terrible 
reverses. The Afghans covered themselves 
until immortal disgrace b}^ their ruthless cruel- 
ties and barbarous murders. The brothers 
Burnes, Lieutenant Broadfoot, Sir W. Mac- 
naghten, and Captain Trevor were all 
treacherously murdered, and their bodies 
hacked in pieces by Afghan knives, in 1841, 
The disastrous retreat of the English from 
Cabool, in the latter year, is still painfully 
remembered; and the massacre in the Jug- 
dulluck Pass, on the 12th January, 1842, raised 
the public spirit so high as to seal the fate of 
the Afa-hans. “ The majority of our army fell 
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at Gmiclamiick ; a few escaped aud struggled 
onwards, but eyen tlie}^ fell — one here, one 
there, until one single European, Dr. Biydon, 
wounded and worn out by famine and fatigue, 
mounted on a pony as starved and tired as 
himself, alone survived to announce to the 
brave garrison of Jellalabad the total annihila- 
tion of the force of 16,500 men who had 
quitted Cabool just one week before.” Terrible 
was the retribution that followed. The 
captives and hostages were rescued in the 
September following ; and signal revenge was 
taken upon the Afghans at the Battle of 
Meanee in 1843, followed by the annexation 
of Sinde. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
details of all these several campaigns, which 
are so glorious to English valour and so illus- 
trative of it. It is sufficient to say that they 
called for the exercise of patience, prudence, 
and the most shining courage, over and over 
again, and that circumstances, however critical 
they were, never called for them in vain. A 
very important period has now been reached. 
In tlie year 1844 Lord Ellenborough was re- 
called, and his place taken by Sir Henry 
Hardinge. The famous Seik War and tlie 
Dalhousie administration are so imjiortant that 
we must devote to them the next chapter. 
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4 lie old lion of tlie Punjanl),” tlie 
Maliarajali of tlie Seiks, died, and the kingdom 
whicli lie had founded was shaken to its base 
by a series of durbar intrigues and midnight 
assassinations, exceeding in atrocit}' the worst 
crimes committed at the worst periods of 
Hindoo or Mahommedan histoiy. There 
followed upon the death of the robber chief a 
series of atrocities almost unparalleled in the 
history of the human race. The lust of power 
and the desire to rule impelled men to the 
perpetration of crimes that remind us of the 
proscriptions of the Triumvirates, the French 
Republic, and the Reign of Terror. 

Kurruck Sing, who succeeded to the throne 
of his father, lost his reason first, and his life 
afterwards, by the intrigues of Rajah Dehra 
Sing and his worthless son Heera. When the 
body of Kurruck was, according to Eastern 
custom, burnt, some loose bricks fell upon the 
head of his son, No Nehal Sing. He was 
instantly placed in a litter, carried away by 
Dehra, kejit awa}'' from his family, and one 
more crime was added to the black and long 
list b}^ the murder of the unfortunate 3 ^oung 
Rajah. Thereupon ensued a state of anarchy, 
terror, and confusion. The historian says. 

Murder followed murder: men and women, 
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tlie guilty and the innocent, the vizier in the 
council chamber, the general at the head of 
the army, the lady at lier toilette, the babe in 
its cradle, were by turns tlio victims of iin- 
scrujiidous ambition, covetousness of wealth, 
lust, cowardice, or vengeance. Dehra and 
Heei’a Sing fell, cacli at a different crisis, while 
holding tlie office of vizier.” 

The whole Seik empire was divided into 
cliques and sections, spurious Rajahs contest- 
ing for the supreme command, and impostors 
and usurpers striving for the upjDer hand. Yet, 
divided and shattered as they were, tliere was 
still one jioint of ralh’ing-ground, and that was 
a deep hatred of tlie British and tlie British 
rule. Slowly and gradually, but yet surely, 
evidence was fortlicoining that they had acted 
a in'ominent and treacherous part in bringing- 
about those frightful massacres and reverses 
which will effectual!}' prevent tlie Afglian war 
slipping from tlie memory of Englislimen. 
Sir Charles Napier expressed liimself with great 
plainness as to the Seiks in general, end the 
Afghan Avar in particular, and ojieni}' announced 
that he could foresee notliing but war in the 
north-western portion of India. 

All this was, of course, made knoAvn to 
the Seiks, who, uniting upon this platform. 
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determined, and determined wisely, to antici- 
pate tlie impending danger, and to be tbem- 
selyes tlie invaders and not the invaded. Two 
able French officers, Ventura and Court, in the 
Seik service, improved the opportimit}- to its 
fullest extent. Cannon were cast, the artillery 
was placed on a much better footing, the 
Seik troops were taught the European drill, 
and organized and equipped after the European 
fashion. 

A large arm}" was collected at Lahore, 
and preparations were made to cross the 
Sutlej as secretly as j^ossible, and carry the war 
into the English jDrovinces. It was, however, 
as difficult then as it is now to carry out such 
projects in silence and secrecy. The Governor- 
General Wcis warned, the whole scheme was 
betrayed, and quickly and quietly 32,000 men, 
with nearly seven t}^ guns, assembled in and 
around Ferozepore, Loodiaua, and Umballah, 
to preserve the integrity of British India, and 
to keep that empire that had now become so 
glorious and so dear. 

Great as the danger which threatened the 
welfare of British rule was thought and acknow- 
ledged to be by the English leaders, who ’had 
the management of affairs, it speedily showed 
that it was very much greater than had been 
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anticipated. The Seiks are naturally brave, 
and their innate courage had been strengthened 
b}^ the discipline of the Western world. They 
had been no sluggish or inattentive observers 
of what had taken place in Bengal ana the 
Carnatic. They had deeply studied the events 
of the past, and, according to their ability, had 
tried to benefit by the lessons they taught. To 
all this they joined that desperate valour which 
is, often the offspring of religious fanaticism. 
In the sixteenth century, two Khutree prophets, 
Nanuk and Grovind, had ^Dreached some new 
and strange doctrines, which obtained converts 
and supporters from the inhabitants of Lahore 
and the banks of the Sutlej. At the time 
when the Seiks and English came into collision, 
they had grown into a mighty nation, and Avere 
as zealous in theii' devotion to the “Khalsa” 
as the Mahommedans were to the faith of the 
prophet of Hara. 

In the early part of December, frequent 
skirmishes took place with these people. Cross- 
ing the river suddenly, on one occasion, they 
carried off fifty of our camels, and at once 
returned with them, A feAV days later, another 
successful raid was made, and thirty more were 
carried away. The Seik envoy at Loodiana 
received his papers and returned to his master, 
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and tlie Britisli- representatives at Lahore also 
withdrew. This was a plain proof that 
hostilities were inevitable. The women and 
children were pi need -in the Fort of Ferozepore, 
and the commencement of the contest was 
anxioiisl}^ awaited. 

The city of Ferozepore is situated ujDon the 
banks of the Sutlej, and almost on the border 
line which separated the province of Lahore 
from that of the other Seik states. It was 
therefore an advanced post, and it was, besides, 
vei'}'- much exposed. Sir John Littler held the 
jilacc, with 7,000 men, and resolutel}^ held his 
ground, oven when the mighty hosts threatened 
him with annihilation. Fortunately for its 
preservation, divided counsels ruled in the 
hostile camp, and Sir John did not then come 
in contact with the foe. 

The divisions of the English army stationed 
about Umballah and Loodiana were wisely 
united b}^ Lord Ilardingc. Humanly speaking, 
this single effort preserved the army itself, and 
with it the glory and i:)restige of the British 
name. In the month of December, 1815, in 
violation of treaties, and oaths and pledges, 
the Seiks crossed their boundary, and, on the 
18th, Lord Gough, with but ll,000 nion, was 
suddenly called upon to meet a fierce attack of 
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tlie Seiks, avIio niimliered 30,000, and Av^ero 
aided by forty pieces of artillery. This 
occurred at Moodkee, a city some tAventy 
miles from Ferozepore, and a most desperate 
struggle ensued. It is of no use to disguise 
tlic trutli. ' Thirty 3 mars liaAm noAV passed 
aAA'ay, and no character can be affected, and 
no prospect obscured, by saying that Moodkee 
AAaas a surprise. The Commander-in-Chief, in 
his despatch, is comj)el]ed to sa}’ that the 
troops had scarce!}^ time to get under arms 
before the encni}^ A\ms upon them. Suipriscd 
as thc}^ AAmre, the British infantry fought Avith 
that might and majesty Avhich has so often 
turned a threatening disaster into a comiilete 
Auctory. The Seiks Averc repulsed on every 
side, seventeen of tlicir guns fell into oim 
fiands, the ground Avas coAmred vsdth their 
slain, Avhilst the Auctorious arm^^ liad to 
lament the loss of 216 killed and 650 
Avounded, amongst the former being Sir 
Robert Sale, Avho has rendered himself 
immortal by his braver}^ and his services in 
the mountain passes of Afghanistan. 

Lord Gough, Avriting to England, says, at 
the conclusion of his despatch, — “ The infantry, 
under Major-Generals Sir Harry Smith, Gilbert, 
and Sir John M^Caskill, attacked in echelon of 
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lines tlie enemy’s infantj}^, almost invisible 
amongst wood and the approaching darlcness 
of night. The opposition of the enemy Avas 
sucli as might ha^m been expected from troops 
who had everything at stake, and Avho had 
long A''aunted of being irresistible. Their 
ample and extended line far outflanked ours ; 
but this AAms counteracted by the flank move- 
ments of our cavaliy. The attack of the 
infantry now commenced, and the roll of the 
fire from this powerful arm soon coiwinced tlie 
Seik army that they had met with a foe they 
little exjiected. Their Avhole force was driven 
from position after position Avith great slaughter, 
and the loss of seventeen pieces of artiller}^, 
some of them of heavy calibre, our infantry 
using that neAmr-f ailing weapon, the bayonet, 
wherever the enemy stood. Night only saved 
them from worse disaster, for this stout conflict 
was maintained during an hour and a half of 
dim starlight, amidst a cloud of dust from the 
sandy plain, which yet more obscured CAmry 
object.” 

Such AAms th,c commencement of that terrific 
struggle Avliich stands out conspicuously even 
amidst Asiatic contests. It Avas seen that Ave 
had an enemy before us of far different temper 
and discipline than we had anticipated. It 
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was realized that the task was difficult, and not 
only difficult, hut attended with a considerable 
danger. Many there are still amongst us who 
took part in that glorious and fearful conflict — 
glorious for the many instances of wonderful 
brayery that occurred in it — glorious, too, for 
its most triumphant issue, and fearful for the 
great losses that the English army was com- 
pelled to sustain. Tlie danger was met with 
that energy and promptness which have done 
so much to acquire and retain our rule in 
Hindustan. The bravery that has rendered 
immortal the names of Arcot, Plasse}^, Porto 
Hovo, and Meanee, has likewise shed its lustre 
upon Ferozshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. 

The gravity of the crisis was so great that 
the Governor-Greneral, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
Avith striking disinterestedness, ofi’ered his 
services to Sir Hugh Gough, and became 
second in command. Three days after the 
.sanguinary battle at Moodkee, a great attack 
was made upon the Seiks at Ferozshah, where 
they were encamped in a 230sition of great 
strength, and in the form of a horseshoe. The 
geograjihical 2 )osition is of great service here, 
as it shows most clearl}^ that the Seiks were 
defeated in the Battle of Moodkee and com- 
jielled to fall back ujion their intrenchments. 
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Guns were dismounted, and their ammunition 
was blown -into the air ; squadrons were 
checked in mid-career ; battalion after battalion 
was hurled back with shattered ranks ; and it 
was not until after sunset that portions of the 
enemy’s position were finally carried.” 

The artillery of the Seiks Avas carried just 
as darkness, which comes on so suddenly in 
tropical lands, necessitated the stoppage of 
hostilities, it having become impossible to 
distinguish friend from foe. The troops, 
thougli standing to arms, were enjoying an 
imperfect but welcome repose, when the boom- 
ing of Seik guns awakened many of the standing 
sleepers. Sir Henry Hardinge was instantl}^ 
to the front. The 80th Infantry and the 1st 
Bengal Europeans followed him with a cheer, 
the guns Avere gallantly taken and immediately 
sjhked, and the troops returned to their former 
position. As eagerly as Wellington gazed on 
the loft for an appearance of Blucher at 
Waterloo, did Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir 
Hugh Gdugh look to the east for the appearance 
of that great fountain of light whose aid should 
enable them once more to see their way to the 
attack. 

Just as the first beams started from the 
horizon, the high-spirited Englishmeji made a 

s 
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g'rarid dasli at the Seik position. Nothing 
could \vhhstund their bravery and ardour. 
Lilce a mighty and irresistible v^ave they 
poured over the enemy’s entrenchments. That 
teri’ible v'eapon, the bayonet, cleared the line 
o)' ihe hostile Avorks — the Avhole of the SLvmntj^- 
six gunsAverecajitured; andtheSeiks, conquered, 
beaten, and Avith great losses, but not subdued, 
recrossed the Sutlej. SeAmn hundred English- 
men lay dead upon the field, and nearly 2,000 
more Avent into hospital. 

Letters are extant that describe the doings 
of that OAmntful night. The priAmte ones of 
the GoAmrnor-General, Avhich Avere road AAuth 
such enthusiasm by Sir Robert Pool, in the 
House of Commons, to an admiring’ and 
sympathizing audience, coiwcy some notion of 
the sufiering and the glories of that fearful 
time. The night of the 21st of December 
Avas the most extraordinary of 1113^ life. I 
biAmuacked Avith the men Avithout food or 
coAmring, and our nights are bitter cold. A 
burning camp in our front, our braA’o fclloAvs 
l^ying doAvn under a heavy cannonade, AAdiich 
continued during the AA^hole night, mixed Avith 
the Avild cries of the Seiks, an English hurrah, 
the tramp of men, and the groans of the 
d^dng. In this state, Avitli a handful of men 
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who had carried the batteries the night before, 
I remained till morning, taking veiy short 
intervals of rest by lying down with various 
regiments in succession to ascertain their 
temjier and revive their spirits. I found myself 
again with my old friends of the 29th, 31st, 
50th, and 9th, all in good heart. My answer 
to all and every man was, that we must light 
it out, attack the enemy vigorously at day- 
break, beat him or die honourably on the field. 
The gallant old Greneral (Gough), kind-hearted 
and heroically brave, entirely coincided Avith 
me.” England has produced man}'' noble, 
gallant, and worthy sons, but she has had none 
greater than those heroes whose names are in- 
destructibly interwoven with the development 
of the British Empire in Hindustan. 

The varied and exciting incidents of the Seik 
war require to be dwelt upon at some length. 
They deserve it for their own interest and im- 
portance ; but chiefly because it was the last 
great contest, the mutiny excepted, in which 
we were engaged in that quarter of the world. 
The battle of Ferozshah was marked by a 
great but, at the same time, indecisive victory. 
The conquerors Avere too Avearied and exhausted 
to cross the river, push on to Lahore, and bring 
the war to a quick and decisive issue. Nay, 
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tlic victoiy, SO hardly won, seemed at one time 
as if it would have been fruitless altogether. 
There is no doubt whatever that the English 
never expected to find such redoubtable foes in 
the Seiks. The interval of inaction that fol- 
lowed the battle just described was wisely used 
b}^ the enemy. In the veiy face of the British 
army, the Seiks "were preparing to cross the 
Sutlej again. It was evident that we had not 
jiower to silence the Seik artillery. The Eng- 
lish generals wisely decided that they were 
strong enough for defensive, but not for offen- 
sive operations, and that they would remain in 
an attitude of defence until the reinforcements 
ordered up from Meerut and Delhi could reach 
the banks of that river which will be ever 
memorable in our history. 

The Seiks made an attack uiion our frontier 
station of Loodiana. Sir Harry Smith was 
sent to its relief ; but though he accomplished 
his task, yet he sustained a serious reverse. In 
a skirmish at Buddowal, his rear guard was 
cut off, ho lost a largo part of his baggage, and 
the disaster would have been much greater had 
it not boon for the distinguished braveiy of 
Brigadier Cureton and a body of cavalry. The 
Seiks were greatl}- elated. For the time, con- 
fidence and harmony were restored. Grolab 
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Sing was chosen as leader, and one and all re- 
solved and declared that the British rule should 
come to an end, that the English army should 
either be totally annihilated or driven in igno- 
miny and dishonour from the field. 

The difiiculties to be encountered, and the 
troubles and disasters that had been endured, 
had braced up the nerves and courage of every 
Englishman in that noble band to conquer or 
to die. The spirit that actuated them was 
lilie that which influenced every English breast 
on the famous field of Waterloo. “ Stand fast, 
95th. We must not be beaten. What will 
they say of us in England ? ” said the immortal 
duke as he rode past the shattered remnants of 
that gallant corps. “ Never fear, sir,” shouted 
a hundred throats ; “ we know our dutj^.” 

Fortunately it was reserved for Sir Harry 
Smith, who had lost his baggage at Buddowal, 
to give the first decisive check to the Seik in- 
vasion, On the 28th of January, 184-6, with 

11.000 men, he gave battle to the foe on the- 
memorable jilain of Aliwal. The enemy were 

15.000 strong, with the village on the left, 
whence the battle takes its name, and tliey 
threw up banks of earth to jirotect their line in 
front, and oppose further impediments to their 
assailants. The ground was, however, particu- 
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favouTablc for cavalry operations, and 
tlic EngUsli horsemen virtually decided the 
day. 

(Sir TIany says, in ]iis despatcli, — As I 
neared tlio enemy, the ground became most 
fa, vourablc for the troo})S to manocuAn'c, being 
open and tiard grass land. I ordered the 
caA'alry to take ground to the right and loft b}^ 
lirigados, tlms dis])laying the heads of tlic in- 
fantiy columns ; amVas tlicy readied tlie hard 
ground, I directed them to deploy into line. 
Brigadier Godina’s brigade Avas in direct eche- 
lon to the rear of the right, the Shekawatte in- 
fantiy in like manner to the rear of niy left, 
the cavalry in direct echelon on, and AAmll to 
the rear of, both flanks of the infantry. After 
deployment, 1 observed the enemy’s left to out- 
dank nu'. I therefore broke into open column, 
and took ground to the right. When I had 
again sutHciimt ground, the troops AAGieclcd into 
line. There Avas no dust; the sun shone 
brightly. Tlu' manoeuvres Avcrc performed 
Avith the celerity and precision of the most cor- 
rect field-day. The glistening of the bayonets 
and sAA'ords of this order of battle Aims most im- 
posing, and the lino advanced. Scarcely had 
it moved forward 150 ^mrds, AAhcn, at ten 
o’clock, the enemy opened a tierce cannonade 
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from his whole line. At first his halls fell 
short, hut quickly reached us.” 

Sucli is the forcible and sim^ile account of 
the opening' of this eventful battle. The village 
of Aliwal M^as carried very speedily and bril- 
liantly at the point of the bayonet, but 
notwithstanding this the Seiks stood their 
ground for a long time with the most deter- 
mined bravery. One regiment of infantry 
actually threw away their muskets and rushed 
at the famous 16th Lancers Avith sword and 
target. But nothiug mortal could witlistand 
the desperate heroism of the Englisli tliat day. 
Inch by inch, and foot by foot t]ic enemy 
AAmre forced from their position. 

In the plain, a largo square aa^s formed by 
the Seiks, Avhicli looked Amry imposing and A'cry 
formidable. Trained to imitate tlic militar}^ 
tactics that had proA’cd so Amluablc in other 
parts of India, they formed, in this position, to 
be ready, if the emergency should arise, to 
meet the attaclc of a regiment of caA'alry, Avliicli 
Avas giAung impatient signs of eagerness to take 
jiart in the fray. Tliat regiment AA'as the 
famous 16th Lancers, and Avas destined, by its 
heroic, noble, and decisiAm charge, to cover it- 
self witli ]ieAv glory and renoAvn. At last, the 
order aa'^s given to these gallant horsemen to 
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charge the sharply defined quadrangle, whose 
sides were made up of living men. With war- 
like ardour the British cavalry answered to the 
call, and, just as an arrow speeds its rapid 
flight when the bow is wielded by a stalwart 
arm, so did they bear down upon the enemy in 
front. For a moment all other operations were 
suspended, and eager combatants watched the 
charge, as if it were onl}^ a spectacle got up for 
their onjo3nnent. Gathering speed as they rode, 
the impatient warriors, andtheirnoless impatient 
steeds, advanced close to the square. They were 
received with a rattling volley, the effect of which 
was instantly seen. Hands that had but just held 
the reins in the strength of early manhood were 
convulsivel}^ clutched in the agonies of death ; 
riderless horses went scouring over the plain ; 
wounded men fell to linger in their miscr)^ 
writhing on the ground. The survivors bated 
none of their cnerg}' and speed. The fluttering 
pennants could be seen through the smoke, and, 
with a tremendous crash, the British horsemen 
hurled themselves on the foe. The struggle lasted 
not one second. Nothing could stop that devoted 
cavalry ; the square was smashed instantlv^ to 
pieces. The lance Avorked terrible hawoc, and 
at last, wearied with the work of slaughter, those 
fearful horsemen AvithdreAV to their position. 
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Again and again did the Seiks make vain 
efforts to rally, until at last, giving way like a 
loosened cliff, they were driven, trembling with 
fright, rage, and terror, across tho Sutlej. All 
their artillery were lost. Their whole camp, 
baggage, ammunition, quantities of grain, in 
fact, nearly everything brought into the field, 
fell into the hands of the victors, and Sir Harry 
Smith, in the concluding portion of his de- 
spatch, proudly observes, “I am unwont to 
praitsG where praise is not merited, and I here 
must avowedly express my firm opinion and 
collection that no troops in any battle on record 
ever behaved more nobl}^” The wctory of 
Aliwal was indeed most opportune. It entirely 
upset the schemes of the eneni}^. They now 
saw that the strength they derived from united 
counsel and united action would not avail them 
against British skill and British valom. 

They were for a time so depressed as to make 
overtures to the English for peace. Grolab 
Sing opened the negotiations. Fair and honour- 
able terms were offered to them, but as one 
of these would necessitate the disbanding of 
their arni}^, the effort to -obtain peace proved 
abortive. 

Thej^ accordingly prepared, with a bravery 
unprecedented in the annals of modern Eastern 
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warfare, to make a furtlier effort and more 
determined struggle to expel the Britisli from 
their borders. One more great battle remained 
to be fought, and a more signal victory to be 
achieved ere the English could force the pas- 
sage of the Sutlej, and 'dictate terms of peace 
beneath the walls of the capital of the Puujaub. 
The Sciks collected all their available forces 
within an entrenched camp formed on the left 
bank of the river. That force amounted to about 
35,000 men. The victoiy of Aliwal, though 
but the rdctoiy of a division, had a most de- 
pressing effect on the minds and spirits of our 
opponents. It had a corresponding exhilarating 
influence upon the spirits of the English. Just 
twelve days after tlie victory at Aliwal, the 
order was given to storm the enemy’s position 
and drive them beyond the river. So skilfully 
did the English commanders lay their plans, that 
the Seiks were taken unawares at every point. 

Long before the sun had lighted up the scene, 
the British army was in motion. A thick, 
dense haze obscured still more the. darkness 
that reigned around. Sobraon and Koodeewalla 
were found unoccupied, much to the surprise of 
the English, who advanced, quietly and quickly, 
until their presence was discovered, and the 
loud clanging of cymbals and beating of drums 
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i]i iliG Seik camp announced to tlie advancing' 
host tliat they were now again to join issue 
Avitli tlie enemy. 

For three long liours EnglMi shot and shell 
carried death and destruction within the doomed 
enclosure. For three hours the enemy rejdied 
with vigour and effect. The artilleiy of the 
Seiks vms of a mucli heavier nature than ours, 
and the way in which they were served is evi- 
dent from tliG following remarks taken from the 
Commander-in-Chief’s despatch; — “Our bat- 
tery of nine-pounders opened near tlie little 
Sobraon witli a brigade of howitzers, formed 
from the light field-batteries and troops of horse- 
artillery, shortly after daybreak. But it was 
half-jiast six before the whole of our artillery 
fire was developed. It was most spirited and 
well directed ; but, notwithstanding the formid- 
able calibre of our iron guns, mortars, and 
howitzers, and the admirable way in which 
they were served, and aided by a rocket 
batteiy, it would have been visionary to expect 
that the}^ could, within any limited time, 
silence the fire of seventy pieces, behind well- 
constructed batteries of earth, plank, and 
fascines, or dislodge troops covered either by 
redoubts or epaulments, or within a treble 
line of trenches.” 
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The damage doi'^E by tlie lire of the English 
guns was veiy great, as the state of the camp 
afterwards showed. Great as it was, it was 
not decisive enough, and it became evident 
tliat the conflict must be brought to tlie arbi- 
tration of musket and bayonet. At nine 
o’clock in the morning Brigadier Stacey moved 
with his brigade to the attack in the order of a 
review-day. They were received with a storm 
of iron hail, which caused the brigade to rock 
as a ship struck by a sudden tempest. Slowly 
the Sei]?:s were driven back, and the English 
soldiers swarmed over the enclosure. So deadly 
was the fire that whole ranks fell, and our 
countrymen were compelled to withdraw. 
Again they resumed the attack ; but, in spite 
of all the exertions of the enemy, the final 
result of the struggle could not be doubted.. 

Sham Sing, clothed in white, repeatedly 
rallied the shattered ranks of his countrymen, 
and fell at last a corpse on a heap of slain. 

Others might be seen standing on the ramparts 
amid showers of balls, waving defiance with 
tlieir swords, or telling the gunners where the 
fair-haired English pressed thickest together.” 
Indeed, the resistance offered by the Seiks was 
something desperate. Never had any Asiatic 
army shown a determination, a heroism, and a 
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reckless bravery in the slightest degree 
approaching to those exhibited this day by the 
followers of Grovind. The British general, 
sa5^s of them, “ The Seiks, even when at 
jiarticular points their intrenchments were 
mastered with the bayonet, strove to regain them 
by the fiercest conflict, sword in hand.” But 
all their heroism was unavailing ; they were 
p>ressed back upon the river, whicli, being 
swollen, was scarcely fordable, and over which 
they had constructed a bridge of boats. That 
bridge had been broken through in the night 
by the rising of the waters. Tliousands tried 
to swim across the stream. It was, however, 
felt that this must be a thorough and decisive 
victory. We wanted no more of such uncertainty 
as that of Ferozshah; and, besides, the Seiks 
had placed themselves beyond the pale, of 
mercy and consideration b}^ slaughtering and, 
mangling, earl)^ in the action, every wounded 
soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, 
the fortune of war left at their mercy. 

Tlie horse-artillery galloped to the banks of 
the Sutlej ; hundreds were slain by rapid dis- 
harges of grape, and hundreds more were 
ovmed. The English soldiery, maddened 
the barbarous mutilation of their comrades, 
ooolly picked off the fugitives from the land, and so 
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desperate and eager were tliey in tlie work of 
vengeance that man}^ of the victors themselves 
fell into the river and met with the fate that 
overtook so many of their enemy. Sixty-seven 
pieces of cannon, more than 200 zumhoorucks, 
many standards, and vast munitions of war 
were captured by the English. The battle was 
over at about two o’clock, and the army of the 
Khalsa entirel}^ and ignominiously beaten. 
Three hundred and twenty British soldiers la^^ 
dead upon the field. Major-General Sir Eobert 
Dick, an old veteran, who had served through 
the Peninsula, and fought hard thirty-one 
years before at Waterloo, met a soldier’s death; 
2,083 were wounded; and the loss of the Sciks 
nearly amounted to 10,000. 

On the 14th Februarv, the Governor-General 
issued a proclamation. He declares, in the out- 
set, that the recent struggle has taken place for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, 
for vindicating the authority of the British 
Government, and for punishing the violators of 
treaties and the disturbers of the public peace. 
It is also asserted therein, that the British 
occupation of the Punjaub will not be 
relinquished until ample atonement for the 
insult offered to the British Government by 
the infraction of the treaty of 1809, and by 
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the unprovoked invasion of the British pro- 
vinces; shall have been exacted. Sir Henry 
Hardinge then goes on to say that he should 
much like to see a strong Seik Grovernmeiit 
re-established' in the Punjaub, “able to control 
its army, and to protect its subjects.” Disclaim- 
ing any idea or purpose of annexation, the 
Grovernor-Greneral concludes, — “ The Grovern- 
ment of India vdll, under any circumstances, 
annex to the British provinces the districts, 
hill and plain, situated between the rivers Sutlej 
and Beeas, the revenues thereof being appro- 
priated as a part of the indemnity required 
from the Lahore state.” 

The passage of the Sutlej being forced, the 
victorious army marched straight to Lahore, 
which it entered on the 20th of February. The 
terms of peace were there dictated b)^' Sir 
Henry Hardinge, and agreed to by the Seik 
Government or dm'bar. The terms were that 
the Seiks should pay one million and a half for 
the expenses of the war, and disband their 
turbulent soldieiy. The Governor-General 
returned to England, and was deservedly raised 
to the peerage, a similar honour being paid to 
the gallant Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh 
Gough. 

Lord Dalhousie was the new Governor- 
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General, and liis administration extends from 
1848 to 1855. Like tliat of kis predecessors, 
it was marked by conflicts and hostilities. The 
treaty with the Seiks was not carried ont by 
them, and was simply signed for the purpose of 
p-aining: time after the crushino’ defeats of 
Aliwal and Sobraon had extinguished their 
powers of resistance. Their hatred of the 
English was great enough before the commence- 
ment of the war, but now it had become a 
frenzy. Divided again into rival factions after 
the capture of Lahore, they once more united 
on the principle of hatred to the conqueror. 

An event occurred just at this time in the 
ancient cit}^ of Mooltan which once more fanned 
into a flame the mutual animosities of both 
nations. Mr. Vans Agnew, the British Assistant 
Resident, and Lieutenant Anderson, of the 
army of Bomba}^ were assassinated by Moolraj, 
the Governor of Mooltan. War was instantly 
declared. The cit}’ was besieged in August, 
and would speedily have fallen had it not been 
for the treachery and desertion of a large body 
of Seik mercenaries. Lord Dalhousie rose to 
tiro occasion, and saw the danger and how 
it was to be met. With a coirrage and sagacity 
tlrat remind us of Clive and Hastings, he writes 
home that “ no other course is open to us than 
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to prosecute a general Punjaub war with 
vigour, and ultimately to occupy the country 
"with our troops.” 

The Seik war recommenced in November, 
1849, and Lord Grough was again commander- 
in-chief. The enemy fought with bravery, but 
never showed that dogged resistance which had 
characterized them in the former Wcir. A. 
battle was fought near the Chenab, in which 
tlie Seiks were defeated. General Whish com- 
manded the force that besieged the city of 
Mooltan, It was defended with -great vigour, 
but in vain. The breaches in the walls were 
pronounced fit for the assault, the fortifications 
were undermined, and orders were issued to 
storm the place at break of day. The regiments 
were quietly forming in order when the assassin, 
Moolraj, came out of the principal gate, and, 
going at once to the English general, gave up 
the’ keys of the city, and surrendered his own 
sword. This victory was, however, affected by 
the result of the bloody battle of Chillianwallah, 
which was fought on the 11th of January, 1850. 
This contest is much criticized ; but whatever 
may be the opinion respecting it, it was obtained 
at a tremendous cost. The batteries were 
carried at the point of the bayonet, and 760 
killed, and upwards of 2,000 wounded, testified 
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to tlie bravery and desperation with whicli 
they liad been defended and v'on. 

The decisive conflict of Goojerat, on the 21st 
of February, put an end to Seik intrigue and 
Seik domination. For three hours the artillery 
had it all theii’ own way, when, the foe making 
a retrograde movement, the British force rushed 
ipion them, and with the dreaded ba^mnet won 
a signal victoiy. The Afghans, who had joined 
their neighbours, the Seiks, fled across the re- 
nowned Indus, and the whole of the Punjaub — ■ 
the country of the Five Rivers — was annexed 
to the British possessions in Flindustan. Since 
that time it has steadily increased in prosjierity, 
and has great cause to be tliankful that it had 
the good fortune to come under -British rule. 

It is not necessary to enter at any length 
into the details of the second Burmese war, 
which broke out in the year 1851. It is quite 
enough to say that the Governor-Generals of 
India found themselves compelled to follow in 
that course of conquest, to prevent themselves 
from being annihilated^ that marked the conduct 
of the pioneers of British supremacy in India. 
Lord Dalhousie declared that “ conquest in 
Burmah would be a calamity second only to 
the calamity of war.” In spite of his opinion, 
he was forced into a Burmese war. This ended 
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like all the others in the East and added to 
the possessions of England, and to prestige 
of the English name. 

In 18-52 the province of Pegu was added to 
the British empire. In the December of the 
following year, Rajah Ragojee of Nangpoor, or 
Berar, died, and the principality was at once 
annexed to British India. Certain territories 
in the Deccan were about the same time sur- 
rendered by the Nizam to the English Govern- 
ment, and annexations likewise began in the 
territory of Oude. The fact is, that native 
princes and native peoples were beginning to 
realize the truth and justice of English rule. 
The great empire which we have founded in 
those distant lands, and maintained in spite of 
many and imposing difficulties, is in reality 
built upon the sure and lasting stone of English 
truth and English justice. . The present hearty 
welcome extended with true Eastern prodigality 
to the Prince of Wales, who, in the ordinary 
course of human things, will one day be 
Emperor of Hindustan, is a striking proof that 
the Hindu recognizes in our rule the sway of 
a ruler at once moderate and. just, truthful and 
considerate. On all sides there are still inde- 
pendent states, and yet states desirous of the 
benefits of English protection. 
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Tlie period of the supremacy of Lord Dal- 
it ousic marks a significant period in the bring- 
ing about of this state of confidence and 
respect, udiich is at once so honourable botli in 
the subjector and the subjected. As a contem- 
poraiy uniter remarks, — “His seven years’ 
tenure of office has borne fruit abundantly 
throughout the vast territories comprised in 
British India. In the Punjaub, Pegu, and 
Bcrar, annexed by ]iim, the basis of an effec- 
tive government has been laid, and there, as in 
our older possessions, the progress of freedom 
and civilization, so slow even in Christian 
Europe, has extended witli comparative 
ra])idity. Tlic cstablisiimcnt of railways at 
tlic three Presidencies and in Sindc, of telc- 
gi‘aphi(.*, communication betAveen the chief cities, 
of cheap and uniform postage, the increase of 
the means of couA-eyance and irrigation, the 
reduction of import dues, tlic creation of a loan 
for public Avorks, and the open discussion of 
GoA'crnmcnt projects and acts, — these improve- 
ments, togctlier Avith an energy and despatch 
in tlic cxccutiA'c department before unknoAvn, 
the character and efforts of the Governor- 
General haA’e had no small share in producing. 
The personal investigation of the condition of 
every Indian province enabled him to gain 
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purpose to enter into the details of that most 
useless and most brilliant struggle — the Crimean 
War. It will, however, be remembered so long' 
as the histories of nations are written, on 
account of the numerous examples of personal 
heroism and desperate braveiy that occurred 
durins' its existence. We have referred to 

O , 

it as a most useless struggle. We mean this 
only so far as its own political results are 
concerned. As developing the national cha- 
racter, and as showing that British courage 
has not deteriorated, its value cannot be over- 
estimated. We need not recall the disasters 
.and blunderings that marked the years 1654 
and 1855. It is quite suthcient for us to sa}" 
that, when peace was declared in 1856, we had 
left beliind us what had once been a gallant 
and noble army to moulder in thousands of 
graves of Grim Tartar}^. 

In England there was great lamentation and 
woe. The curse of war had blasted many 
a household — the mansion of the peer and the 
cottage of the peasant were each lamenting, 
the former for the death of one who promised 
to be an illustrious representative of his race, 
and the latter for one who was dear to the 
humble parent who bore liiin. Buf; all things 
come to an end, no matter how bitter they 
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may be, and tbe Crimean War Avas no excep- 
tion from tbe rule. We were looking forward 
to liapjiier and more peaceful times. The year 
1857 had almost expended one-half of its length, 
when, on the 23rd of June, a select company 
sat doMTi in London to commemorate the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the immortal battle 
of- Plassey. Little was it thought Avhilst the 
glass Avent round, and the conAmrsation turned 
upon the heroic deeds of “ Bobby Clive,” that 
the whole of Hindustan was in a state of 
mutiny and revolt, and that, at that A^ery 
moment, a handful of Englishmen were being . 
placed, nay, were placed, in as dangerous a 
position as even Clive on the plains of Plassey 
itself. It is a remarkable fact, and one worth 
notice, as we pass on, that the Indian mutiny 
broke out exactly one hundred years after the 
battle of Plassey. 

It is quite imjiossible to realize the magnitude 
of the p)eril which threatened our rule in Hin- 
dustan, and it is equally impossible to-' explain 
the cause of that mj^sterious outbreak against 
our sway. No doubt the greased cartridges 
had something to. do with it, but the notion 
that England was exhausted after her struggle 
with Eussia Amry probably more. There 
is very great reason to believe that the whole 
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plot exploded before its time, and that, terrible 
indeed as it was, it would liave been, bad it 
developed as was intended and wished, almost 
a certain anniliilation of English power. 

Ill Jul}^, 1857 , the news reached this coimtiy 
of the Indian Mutiny. The intelligence fell 
like a thunderbolt. Hundreds of families had 
not put off the mourning they were wearing 
for those who were sleeping their long sleep in 
the Crimea. It was evident, though the full 
extent of the catastrophe was not at first 
realized, that a great effort must again be made 
to keep our empire in India, and that now 
another ojiportunity was afforded to • disjilay 
that same spirit of heroic bravery that had 
signalized those ivho U2iheld the honour of the 
English flag just one century before. 

Grreat, however, as was the danger, England 
was not paralyzed by it. Noble and illus- 
trious as are the names of Clive and Hastings, 
Wellesley and Gough, Smith and Dalhousie, 
the Indian lilutiny produced men whose names 
are even as noble and illustrious as they. The 
first symptoms of disaffection occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, and there, at any 
rate, it seems clear that the cartridges were 
the cause. This was in the month of /January. 
The authorities appear not to have realized the 
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extent of tlie danger. Supineness, irresolu- 
tion, and ill-timed severity, were undoubtedly 
displayed on several occasions.” 

In February, General Hearsey informed 
those in poAver that a plot existed amongst the 
members of t]ie 34th Regiment, whose quarters 
lay at that time at Rarrackpore. Still matters 
went quietl}^ and steadily on, and Avere 
brought to a crisis by the refusal of tlie 19th, 
at Berhampore, to receive the cartridges al- 
ready mentioned. A little later both regiments 
AAmrc jmblicly disbanded, and explanations 
Avere officially made concerning the cartridges 
in question. The rest of the Sepoy troops at 
Barrackpore AAmre gradually disarmed, AAdien it 
was felt that the danger was jiassing b}^. A 
little later on, a Amiy unwise 2 Droceeding fanned 
the embers into a flame. Eighty-five men of 
the Meerut garrison Averc sentenced to hard 
labour for ten j’ears for not receiAung the car- 
tridges, and this atrocious sentence Avas ap- 
proved by the Commander-in-Chief. In the 
sight of their comrades the}^ were fettered, and 
were imprisoned in tiie common gaol. This 
was tlie cause of the serious and dreadful out- 
break that occurred in Meerut about the 
middle of May. 

Three Sejioy regiments, the 11th and 20th 
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Regiments of Foot and tlie 3rd Light Cavalry, 
first began tliat horrible system of butchery 
and murder that has left a stain upon Hindu 
character that nill scarce!}^ ever be effaced. 
Adding insult to injury, with the bands 
jfiaying the -National Anthem, they murdered 
their officers in cold blood, shooting them 
down deliberately, coming out of mess into the 
barrack square, and then marched off to Delhi, 
wiiere a vast arsenal had been committed to 
the exclusive care of native troops. Tlic gar- 
rison and mutineers at once “ fraternized.’’ 
The most abominable outrages were committed 
iqion English women — insults far worse than 
death — in the open streets, and Eastern Princes, 
who were under deep obligations to the English 
power, were privy to these villainies. As igno- 
rant and as infatuated as Surajah Dowlah at 
Moorshedabad after the crime of the “Blade 
liole,” they little knew the sjiirit of the men 
the}^ were rousing, and the horrible retribution 
that was to overtake them. 

May had nearl}^ run its course, when a good 
and gentle soldier. General Anson, died of that 
terrible Asiatic pest, cholera, wlnlst advancing 
upon Delhi. Within that cit)', formerly the 
capital of the Moguls, the disaffected were col- 
lected. Its natural advantages were strong, but 
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the rebels had nowfurther strengthened them by 
artificial means. A thick wall ran round three 
of its sides, the remaining eastern side was pro- 
tected b}^ the river Jumna, an important tri- 
butary of the Ganges. The population of the 
city was about 150,000 in addition to the rebel 
Sepoys, who had fled thither, and from the 
walls they bid defiance to those whom they had 
sworn to obey. For more than a month the 
rebel flag floated unchallenged in its midst. 

We turn aside from the siege of Delhi, in 
order to preserve the sequence of events, leav- 
ing that ancient city as the capital and strong- 
hold of the rebellion. Most rapidly had the 
mutinous spirit spread over the country. The 
most horrible brutalities had taken place at 
Cawnpore. Sir Hugh Wheeler defended the 
barracks with the utmost bravery, with the 
handful of men at his command, against the 
attacks of a host of foes, led by the infamous 
Nana Sahib, a monster of wickedness, and^one 
whose name has been rendered immortal by the 
foul atrocities perpetrated by him. The gentle 
and brave Wheeler was killed; the devoted 
garrison, protecting some women and children, 
were reduced to the greatest state of starvation, 
and, conquered b}^ such an irresistible foe, they 
concluded terms with the monster. By those 
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terms, tliey were to be allowed to depart in 
safct}-'. Instead of that, tlie British garrison 
were put to the sword without mercy, the 
women, manv of them ladies of delicate and 
gentle birth, being reserved for Ihe more 
horrible purposes of lust and passion. 

A terrible retribution was about to follow. 
A nolole officer. Colonel Neill, had been sent up 
from Calcutta, at a moment’s notice, to put dovni 
a mutinous spirit that had just broken out at 
Allahabad, at Benares. Ffirly in Jul}^, at the 
former city, Tlpineral Havelock had got together 
the. 78th and 64th and some Seiks. With this 
small force he performed almost miracles. In 
spite of the tropical sun, the excessive heat, 
and the incalculable fatigue, he marched his 
force 124 miles in ten days ; and during that 
time had fought -four battles, and captured 
more than twenty guns. The first conflict took 
place at Futtypore. The army of Nana Sahib 
was over 7,000 men, and this was to be attacked 
by Havelock with 1,500. The rebels were 
totally defeated, and left 2,000 men dead upon 
the field. 

The avenging army pushed forward, and, 
upon the successful advance of Havelock, this 
vile miscreant murdered the women and children 
remaining, and their bodies were thrown into 
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a ’wcl], ■\vliicli Europeans will never visit v-ith- 
out having’ most painful and hitter feelings 
awakened in their minds. Atrocities of the 
vilest nature were now committed; infants 
thrown in the air and impaled upon the ha^mnets 
of a perjured soldiery, violated and murdered 
women, prepared tlic way for a terrible and 
exacting revenge. It is impossible— porfectl}!- 
impossible — to estimate the effect tlic mas- 
sacre of Cawnpore had upon the heart of every 
one of that small band of Englishmen to whom 
was committed the care of upholding tlio valour 
and dignity of the British name. “ Remember 
the ladies, remember the babies,” often rallied 
desponding hearts in the battle-field, and often 
were the words hissed out -instead of spoken, as 
the British ba 3 mnet buried itself in the heart of 
the mutineer. 

An officer, attached to the force of Groneral 
Havelock, thus wrote from Cawnpore on the 
22nd Jul}^: — I have been to see the place 
where the poon women and children were im- 
prisoned and afterwards butchered. It is a small 
bungalow close to the road. There Avere all 
sorts of articles of women and children’s cloth- 
ing, ladies’ hair, evidently cut off with a sword, 
back combs, &c. There were also parts of 
religious books. Where the massacre took place 
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il is coverctl^vitli lilood like a liutciicr’s slaii'i’litcr- 
]iDus(>. ( )ne would fa^lc^' -lliai iiolliino- could lie 

« O 

W(n>o than ilil.s; bul in llio well at tlic back of 
Ibo liousi? arc the bodii's and limbs of the poor 
iliinc's. 1 looked dov/n and saw such a si£>-lit as 

* O 

1. li()])u never see au'ain. The whole of the 
bodi es were naked, and the limbs were separated. 

T 1houg-ht of the two Mrs. and the three 

girls, and felt very sad. lly all accounts the 
Avomen Avcrc so ill treated, that death, even such 
a death, must have been welcome to them. I 
will not enter into more' details: I have told ^’oii 
('noug'h to cause you to make allowance if I 
write; savagely. I have lookeel upon death in 
cve'ry form, but I coiilel not look downi that 
well again.” 

On the loth of July, the' small force under 
Colonel Ucill cncampcel before the walls of the 
cit}', wdiicli the}’ entered the following day. 
The sight that greeted the eyes of the English 
was (juite sufficient to work them into a state 
of desjDcratc fi’cnzy, that could only be satisfied 
anel allayed by a merciless retaliation and 
]nmishment. The aspect of the room in which 
the dreadful massacre v/as committed "was indeed 
such as to rouse every spark of indignation in 
the heart. On the Avails, Averc hero and there 
seen the blood-stain of some tin}' hand, the 
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iiiDOCcnt clcatli-gTnsp of an infant torn from its 
motlicr’s arms, and murdered before her eyes. 
Large black patches of congealed blood stained 
the doors. Neill proceeded to teach the natives 
a. lesson ttiat they will in all probability never 
forget to the end of time. 

Amongst- the prisoners made in the engage- 
ment before the town v/ere some j\Iahom- 
medans and high-caste Brahmins. To these 
the tonch of a corpse is degradation. They 
had no donbt taken a part in the deed of 
massacre, and Neill ordered water to be thrown 
npon the floor, until the congealed blood was 
made liquid. Then, after forcing the prisoners 
to clean the whole place from top to bottom, he 
made them go- down on their knees and lick-np 
the blood and water. Degraded, jiollutcd, and 
their caste lost, they wore dragged out, some of 
them hanged, (ind some bloAvn to atoms from 
the cannon’s month. Repairing, after the execu- 
tion, to the fatal well, they blocked it up. A- 
simple prayer was read, and, with tnmnltnons 
and excited feelings, a hymn Avas sung, and the 
Avr etched Auctims of Nana Sahib’s cruelty and 
lust AAmrc left to their lone; rest. 

Neill and Havelock, uoaa'' uniting their forces, 
crossed the Ganges, and directed their steps 
toAvards Lucknow. EA’ci'Adhing depended upon 
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tlie arrival of reinforcements, wliicli bad been 
sent from Calcntta. At Bitlioor, Nana bad a 
2Dalac'e, wbicli Havelock burned to the ground. 
Now a series of blunders occurred, wbicli forced 
tbc Englisli general to retrace bis steals. Tbe 
officer in command at Dina^iore was Greneral 
Lloyd, wbo 2^roved unequal to tbe danger 
wliicli suddenly beset bim. He allowed four 
native regiments to mutiny and get clear away, 
even from under the cover of Britisb infantry 
and artillery. These, scattered over the roads, 
made communication dangerous and unsafe, 
and tbc success of tbe outbreak, of course, 
induced others. Just afterwards, a force under 
Captain Dunbar, sent to relieve Arrab, proceeded 
in tbe night too carelessly, fell into an ambush, 
and were nearly destroyed to a man. 

Strange, however, it is, — but though strange 
’tis true, — that one hundred years after the 
famous exploits of our ancestors, the charac- 
teristics both of English and native character 
remained precisely the same. Hemmed in on 
every side, surrounded by enemies, and by 
2)rofessing friends more terrible than avowed 
enemies, the inherent superiority of the Eng- 
lish character^ showed itself brilliantly and 
triumjihantly. Tbe spirit that actuated Clive 
in 1751 to tell the French Raj all before Arcot 

u 
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that his father was a usurper, his army a rabble, 
and tliat he would do well to tliink twice -before 
he sent his poltroons into breaches defended by 
English soldiers, and that, too, in the face of 
the most tremendous odds, again shone con- 
spicuously forth at Arrah, at Azinghur, and at 
Afri'a, in 1857. 

Mr. Dunlop, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
vdio served in the Meerut Volunteer Horse 
during the mutiny, has published a sliort 
account of his adventures. The following', 
taken from his book, gives some faint notion of 
the desperate heroism that pervaded and up- 
held the spirits of our countrymen. A 
Khakee mess was soon got up, which did much 
to render our anxious lives more comfortable. 
Our - manner and countenance, when news 
arrived, v/ere of course closely scanned by 
our Mussulman table-servants, whose opinions 
as to the advisability, or otherwise, of quitting 
our service, would naturally be regulated by 
the way in which we prospered under our 
dangers. I have knovvii a desjiatch, the dis- 
asters recorded in which quite prostrated one 
old officer, picked up and read aloud by a 
3 ^oungster,- amidst shouts of apjilause from the 
members of the mess, every fresh loss calling 
for a renewed cheer, in the fierce determination 
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not to let tlie native attendants at least clmclde 
over onr depression. A burst of laughter fol- 
lowed the speech of the reader, who, in allusion 
to the claret mug circulating round the table, 
exclaimed, “ Well, my lads, when the worst 
comes to the worst, we Avill finish with a mug 
of laudanum ! ” 

Dreadful as was the present aspect of affairs, 
there were not wanting some of the brighter 
colours to relieve the gloomy landscape before us. 
Nana Sahib had revolted, it is true, but he was 
only an adoj)ted son of the ex-Peishwah of the 
Mahrattas. The Nizam remained firm. Gholab 
Singh and Jung Bahadoor, of Nepaul, likewise 
remained faithful, although Sir Charles Napier 
anticipated serious trouble from them. The Pun- 
■jaub, so recently acquired, and still smarting 
, from the blows of Aliwal and Sobraon, Chil- 
lian wallah and Goojerat, which was on the very 
point of mutiny, was preserved by the bravery 
and wisdom of such noble soldiers as Cotton, 
Edwards, and Nicholson. They did, indeed, 
rise to the occasion. A most able and distin- 
guished statesman. Sir John Lawrence, exer- 
cised the chief command, one who knew how to 
administer justice and extend mercy, who did 
not allow himself to be led astray by a spirit 
of revenge on the one side, or by a feeling 
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of sentiiEental Treakness on tlie other. The 
fort-s Trere occupied with troops uj^on whose 
fidelity reliance could he placed, disaitected 
regiments were disarmed and disbanded, and 
criminals were blown from the sums. Sir 
John, by his wise and able policy, not onlv 
saved the Punjaub, but likewise turned that 
captured province into a base of operations 
against Delhi. It is to the credit of the Euro- 
peans at that time in India, that this city, 
the capital of the IMutiny, fell before the 
arrival of reinforcements from England. 

For a long time very feeble efibrts were made 
bv the besiegers, owina" to the yreat want of 
heavy artillery ; but on the ord September the 
siege train made its appearance, much to the 
joy and satisfaction of the Engfish aimy. 
Timelv reinforcements swelled the besieorincr- 
force, which soon numbered seven European 
and seven native regiments, with a splendid 
collection of gims and mortai-s. On the Sth, 
the prospects of the rebels were further 
darkened by the arrival of the Cashmere con- 
tinofent, 2.000 stronu’. with four owns. The 
most -careful preparations were made — batteries 
were mounted in the most advantageous 
positions — the sorties of the enemy were 
rcpidsed with great slaugEter, and, everything 
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being completed, G-eneral- Wilson gave the 
command, and, on the 11th September, the 
artillery vomited its iron hail against the 
doomed city. 

The principal fire was wisely concentrated 
npon one spot, and this method was so effective, 
tliat on the following day the Cashmere bastion 
and curtain were not only in ruins, but the 
rebel guns there were nearly silenced. For two 
da^'s more the iron storm rained night and day 
upon them, and on the 14th, at break of day, 
a bold storming-party was ready to strike the 
first of a series of fearful blows, and to take 
vengeance for the past. 

It was decided to attack the city through the 
Cashmere gate, one of the seven that are to be 
found in its walls. The signal for the storm- 
ing was to be the blowing in of the Cashmere 
gate. That most dangerous and perilous duty 
was entrusted to the hands of Lieutenant 
Salkeld, of the Engineers, and three sergeants. 
At the right moment, these four heroes 
advanced, with powder -bags, under a terrific 
fire of musketry. One sergeant was instantly 
shot dead, and' Salkeld received a bullet 
through his arm. Never flinching for a moment, 
he pushed right to the gate with the other two. 
With twenty muskets shoAvering balls about 
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them, they quietly went on with their task, 
and at last fastened the hags on the spikes of 
the gate ; Salkeld here fell shot through the 
leg, hut the two remaining non-commissioned 
officers knew what was required of them, and 
determined either to do their duty or die. One 
sergeant put the light to the match, and fell, 
literally riddled with shot, and the third 
sergeant escaped unscathed. A tremendous 
explosion now followed, which knocked over 
many who were close at hand, and made a 
terrific breach, through which the British 
poured in a resistless crowd. Quickly that 
part of Delhi fell into our hands, and a strong 
detachment crowded along the ramparts as far 
as the Cahul gate, in the very teeth of a 
galling and severe fire. The sun went down 
u^Don a dreadful scene, and all hearts heat 
anxiously for the morrow.. Nine officers had 
fallen, never to rise again, fift 3 ^-one had heen 
wounded — the majority of them very severely 
— and nearly 1,200 rank and file were put hors 
de comhat. The glory resulting from its cap- 
ture is dimmed hy the death of that nohle 
fellow, Nicholson, who breathed his last nine 
days later within the conquered city. 

The fighting lasted four days more, so 
desjierate was the resistance which the coimage 
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of absolute desiiair inspired. The magaKiiie 
was stormed and taken on the 16th, and so 
quickly did the English soldiers mount the 
breach, that tho rebels had not time to tiro six 
g'uns, which were placed there already loaded 
with grajie. The bank fell on the 17th 5 upon 
ydiich day 200 cannon had fallen into our 
hands. On the 20th, the enemy were perfectly 
cowed and disheartened, and post after post 
was rapidly carried. On the evening of that 
day, tho whole of Delhi had fallen into the 
power of the besiegers. The bridge of boats 
over the river was destroyed, and the vrork of 
retribution began. The King and Queen 
surrendered on the 21st, and on tho 22nd 
Captain Hodson captured Meerza Mogul and 
Mirza Khirza Sultan, the King’s sons, and his 
grandson, Mirza Aboo Buser. It was well 
known that these men had taken an active part 
in the rebellion, and their Royal Highnesses 
were, therefore, unceremoniously sliofc on tho 
spot. The executions were conducted on tho 
most severe and wholesale principles, and 
mutineers ivere hanged and blown from tho 
guns by scores. 

Whilst the sie^e of Delhi wms dragging its 
slow length along, a small band of Englishmen, 
OP the banks of the Groomtee, were defending 
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Lucknow with a tenacity that was even more 
than marvellous. The interest of the mutiny 
now centres around a siege, a defence, and a 
relief of a city, which will he read with thrilling 
interest and glowing pride when this generation 
shall he hut dust, and will he remembered with 
honest joy so long, as the English name is 
mentioned in any corner of the glohe ; we' mean 
the siege, the defence, and the relief of Lucknov,^. 
Nothing that the early history of British India 
records, not even the bravery that has shed 
immortal lustre on Arcot and Plassey and 
Sohraon, can compare with that marvellous 
spirit of resistance, and that dogged bravery 
and resolution, that have rendered Lucknow as 
] 3 roud a name as Marathon to the Greek, and 
Trafalgar to the Englishman. 

It extends for about four miles along the 
hanks of the river. Most of its streets arc 
crooked and narrow, the number of its brick- 
built houses is small, and its jialaces are built 
in a very showy, style of architecture. The 
greatest ornament of the whole town is the 
Imambarah, a Moslem cathedral, which has a 
mosque attached to it. The native population 
is large, and, at the time upon which Ave are 
now dAvelling, must liaA^’e consisted of at least 
300,000 inhabitants. A mere handful of 
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Englishmen defended the town, not only 
against the native population, hut also against 
a besieging force of 70,000 men ! They were 
fighting for life, it is true, even more than 
for the glory and honour of the British name ; 
but they were struggling to preserve some- 
tiling even more dear than life, and that was 
the honour and chastit}'" of many Englisli- 
women who were beneath their protection. 

It is needless to expatiate upon the horrors 
of war. The conversion of producers into de- 
stro 3 ''crs is terrible. Human features, cruslicd 
beneath the hoof of the war-horse, burning 
hospitals, and ruined commerce are dreadful. 
In the face of all this, we arc no disciples of 
the jicace-at-anj^-price school. If war devclopcs 
some of the worst passions of human nature, so 
does it call forth some of the noblest and best ; 
and one of them is, to nerve the soldier to pro- 
tect defenceless women from death and from 
insult, or else to lay down his life in the 
attempt. Sir Henry Lawrence was in com- 
mand in the devoted city when the mutiny 
broke out. For a time he succeeded in keep- 
ing matters quiet. The 7th Oude Irregulars 
had behaved, in the outset, with great fidelity 
and devotion. Sir Henry held a durbar in the 
Residency. He was surrounded by a brilliant 
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EurojDcaii staff, and tlio chief nohlcmcn of the 
natives tvere likewise in attendance. A con- 
sitirac}^ had been formed, but two meinljors of 
the Ttli had denounced the plot. With remark- 
able wisdom the Governor held his levee for tlie 
purpose of rewarding with honour the faitlifid- 
ness of the two Sepo}'s who had rendered such 
ojDportune service in the hour of anxiet}' and 
need. One, a havildar, or native sergeant, vras 
raised to the rank of a soubahdar, or native 
cajDtain ; and another, a jDrivato soldier, was 
pi’omoted to the position of jemadar, or native 
subaltern commissioned officer. 

One who was present at this anxious time, 
says, — “Sir Henry Lawrence took this o 2 ipor- 
tunity of delivering to the trooj)s a soul-stirring 
address in excellent Plindustanee, telling them 
that the British Government, ever anxious to 
reward 103 ml ty, never missed an occasion of 
honouring its faithful servants ; that some, evil- 
disjDosed persons, seeing only a few Eiiroj^eans 
here and there, imagined, by circulating false 
re^Dorts, they were able to overthrow the 
Government. But the power of England, 
wnich could send 50,000 Europeans to tight 
against Russia, could, in the sjDace of three 
months, land twice that number in India ; and 
more to the same effect. If an 3 ^thing short of 
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armed resistance could have averted rebellion, 
that speech of Sir Henry Lawrence would have 
had that effect. The city was tranquil for some 
weeks after. The chief commissioner, well 
aware of the value of time, made the most of 
it in j)reparing’ for defence in the event of in- 
surrection. About the 23rd of May, two 
detachments of native cavaliy were despatched 
towards Gawnpore to clear the road between 
that station and Agra.” 

One was under the command of Captain 
Hayes, and the otiier under that of an officer 
who had already given signs of distinction. 
Major Gall. They reached Gawnpore safely 
enough, and there separated. Captain Ha}ms 
proceeded towards Agra. But those were dire- 
ful times, and it was hard enough to know 
whom to trust. In the very midst of apparent 
and fancied security, mutin}’' and insubordina- 
tion, drawing with them in their train murder 
and outrage, were wont to obtrude their horrid 
and ungainly shapes. Mr. Fayror, a volunteer, 
was between the advanced guard and main 
body. They arrived at a well, when, fainting 
with thirst and fatigue, he asked for a drink. 
Wliilst in the act of satisfying his thirst, his 
head was cut off with a sword by one of his 


own men. 
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Captain Playes rode up, and saw flic hlccd- 
ing corpse of Ins friend. Mad witli anger, lie 
drew liis reyolyer, but could not draw tlie 
trigger before a spear-wound in tlio back 
brought him to the ground, where lie was 
instantly despatched by the mutineers. Lieu- 
tenant Barker was in command of the adyance 
guard. As soon as he saw his men had broken 
out into mutiny, he turned round, drew his sword, 
and dashed right into their midst. Two of 
them fell dead from the fire of his reyolyer. 
He defended himself with the energy and 
valour of despair, but the odds were too 
fearful, and, striking sjiurs into his horse, he 
struck off towards Agra. He was oyertaken, 
shot, and cub to pieces. Another Englishman, 
named Carey, renowned for his skill in horse- 
manship, escaped to Cawnporo, there to fall in 
that general and horrible massacre of our 
countiymen to which we have alread}' referred. 

Major Gall was murdered very shortly after- 
wards in a village of Oude. Ho was carrjnng 
despatches to the Governor-General, who was 
at the time at Allahabad. He had a'one out 
disguised as a native, with a party of his 
sowars. They, too cowardly for the committal 
of the atrocious deed, betraj^ed him to the 
villagers, who slew the gallant officer while 
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sleeping. On tlie SOtli of Ma^^, a more general 
mutiny broke out. The whole district was 
fairlv in arms against us. Officers were mur- 
derccl in cold blood. Yet, in spite of all 
the dreadful carnage, many cases of inarycl- 
lous escapes are recorded. Mrs. Bruere, was 
passed through a hole in the wall by some 
faithful fellows of the 13th, and what is more 
strange still, they made the hole whilst the 
mutineers were calling out for her, and Yowing 
vengeance upon her. fSir Idenry Lawrence 
moved against the enemy and defeated them, 
and cut off their advance upon Lucknow. 

The citv was saved from sack, but Avas 
doomed to go through the languor and horrors 
of a siege. We cannot forbear quoting from a 
participator in those stirring deeds, where he 
refers to the operation on the following day : — 
“Next morning, at early daAvn, the order for 
pursuit was given. The enemy had abandoned 
the cantonments, and were on their wa;y into 
the districts. Our men folloAved and came up 
with them. Lieuts. Levns and Macfarlane, 
opening grape and round shot on their ranks, 
killed a few more. By nine o’clock in the 
morning our Europeans Avere too exhausted by 
the heat of a May sun, and the fatigue and 
watchings oA^ernight, to be able to pursue them 
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further. At Moodhipore, about three miles 
away from the cantonments, where' tlie lines of 
the 7th Light Cavalry were, they halted. The 
cavalry, who had not joined the rest of the 
mutineers overnight, now went over to the 
cnem}^, and cut up poor- Cornet Raleigh, who 
had been ill and confined to liis bed in his bun- 
galow, on the day of tlie mutiny. Being asleep 
at the time, liis regiment left for the canton- 
ment witliout liis being aware of it. Ro 
sooner, however, did he learn the fact than he 
got up and made a bed at the guard-house. 
He was already mounted on his horse, when ho 
Avas met by a trumpeter, Avho shot him, and by 
other men, rvlio afterwards hacked him almost 
to pieces. Our men found his body still warm, 
and the blood yet oozing from his rvounds, 
Avhen they came up to him. Poor fellow ! 
Wliat makes his end more sad is, that the unfor- 
tunate young ofiicer — ho Avas only seventeen — 
liad ioined his regiment but three days before. 
A lock of the hair of ’some young lady-loAm, 
to Avlioni, })orhaps, he had plighted his faith, 
AA'as found round his neck. One of his 
fingers, on AA'hich there had been a ring, was 
cut off,” 

This is only an example of the fate that 
befell scores of our brave countrymen, who 
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Yfcrc so suddenly called upon to face tlie 
greatest of all difficulties and disasters that 
have threatened the integrity of our empire in 
Asia. The month of June, 1857, was a strange 
and peculiar month to the English in Luclmow. 
There was an unwonted calm — the calm so mys- 
terious that jirecedes the storm ; when the aii’ 
is heary, the leaves on the . trees motionless, 
the chirping of the birds strangely piercing and 
loud, all a prelude to that great tempest which 
is to light up the heavens with flashes of angry 
flame, and to make the whole creation totter 
and reel. Out of the whole of Oude, Lucknow 
alone remained in our hands, and even that 
could only be said in a relative sense. 

The native bankers protested that tiiey 
would defend the city with their lives, but 
Europeans were not so easily to be imposed 
upon, and it was quite unsafe for any of them 
to appear in the crowded parts of the town. 
A dull, sullen scowl was observed on every 
face. Martial law was proclaimed. The de- 
fection was increasing rapidl}^. The common 
native sergeant, who for his fidelity had been 
raised, as we have related, to the rank of a 
soubahdar or captain, was condemned for mu-, 
tiii}^, and not only condemned, but, in com- 
pany with about forty more, was hanged. 
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Whilst affairs were taking this 'unsatisfactory 
turn at Luckno'^y, the news from Cawnporo 
showed that the English there were even 
placed in a position more unsatiffactory and 
dangerous still. Sir Hugh Wheeler, who was 
then the commander in Cawnpore, sent letters 
to Sir Henry Lawrence, earnestly begging and 
craving for that help which he was perfectly 
unable to give. Sir Henry Lawrence did not 
expect to be besieged, but v/ith admirable 
and praiseworthy foresight and wisdom he 
ordered immense supplies of wheat, corn, and 
provisions of all kinds to be collected and 
stored in the Residency and Muchee Bhawn. 
And this simple and timely act saved the noble 
garrison of Lucknow. 

With great difficulty Sir Hugh Wheeler com- 
municated with Sir Plenry Lawrence. The 
whole country was in the hands of rebels and 
mutineers. The messages were very brief ; 
their transmission was attended with great 
danger. One of the bearers, who brought in 
the intelligence that Delhi had fallen was shot 
whilst crossing the waters of the sacred Granges. 
Lie arrived at the head-quarters of Sir Henry 
with a shattered arm, with which he had slunk 
about in the jungles for three days, and 
reached tlie society of friends perfectly ex- 
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liaiisted. It was evident tliat both European 
and native anticipated a severe strugg-le. 

Business was entirely suspended. The Resi- 
dency was crowded with ladies and children. 
Preparations were made for the siege that fol- 
lo-ved. The treasure of ammunition Avas 
buried, and the engineers used the opportunity 
afforded of blasting and blowing up houses, 
and clearing as much space as possible round 
the head-quarters of the English. Towards 
the end of the month the mask AAms thrown off, 
and the siege of LucknoAV began. Upon no 
occasion in our history does the national cha- 
racter shine forth Avith more dazzling splen- 
dour than it did at this time. In the proudest 
and noblest achievements of British prowess 
we can find nothing more heroic, more charac- 
teristic, and more sublime than the braveiy, 
the endurance, the calm, uncomplaining forti- 
tude, of the British defenders of Lucknow. It 
was superior OA^’en to the immortal resistance 
of Arcot ! Every Englishman felt that he had a 
highly sacred duty to discharge, which called for 
the willing sacrifice of his life if necessity should 
require it, — that he had the national glory, the 
integrity of the British Empire to maintain. 

Eveiry man in that gallant band became a 
hero, and every woman' became animated with 

X 
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the fire and spirit of a man. The cases of 
individual bravery and daring are as numerous 
as blackberries in autumn. The reader must 
be content with one or two. lleferring to one 
of the iiiany sorties and skirmishes that took 
place, a writer says, — “ The European Artillery, 
meanwhile, had also been ordered to retreat, 
and all their guns, with the exception of the. 
eight-inch howitzer, were put into movement 
and galloped off. Of the native guns, two 
were saved ; the rest fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Sergeant Miller was sent off to bring 
back the elephants to drag the large cannon 
off, but unsuccessfully. Seeing the enemy’s 
cavalry approach the howitzer. Lieutenant 
Bonham called out to Captain Ratcliffe to 
protect it. 

Four men accordingl}^ fell out, of whom I 
can only remember the name of BIr. John 
Lawrence, and were thus exposed to a raking 
fire. They came in timo to disperse four of the 
enemy’s cavalry, who were riding up to the 
very muzzle of the gun. One of them fired 
his carbine at Lieutenant Bonham, and 
wounded him in the arm. That officer deter- 
mined to spike the gun, since there was no 
chance of ^mking the ele^ihants again by the 
drag rope. Unfortunately there was no spike 
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at hand. Sergeant Suttle, who was there, 
accordingl}^ broke off the priming wire in the 
touch-hole, and abandoned it. A man named 
Johnson, of the cavalry, previously a private 
in the 32nd, performed a deed of daring which 
saved us one of the guns. Seeing it abandoned 
he galloped up to it, — the enemy, as usual, 
retiring on his approach, — dismounted, and, 
making over his horse to a brother soldier, 
mounted one of the artillery horses, and safely 
brought the gun in. He was recommended for 
the Victoria Cross.” 

This is but one out of very many similar 
cases we could quote. As danger increased 
and disaster accumulated, the heroic spirit of 
the defenders of Lucknow rose higher and 
higher, and held out against the most frightful 
odds and difficulties with unabated vigour. 
The English were, of course, confined to the 
Eesidency, and against- that place the attacks 
of the besiegers were directed. That a mere 
handful of men should attempt to hold a city, 
in the teeth of 300,000 disaffected inhabitants, 
and of a whole district notoriously hostile, is 
wonderful enough, but to hold it successfully — 
to act on the offensive as well as the defensive 
— is more amazing than the striking incidents 
in the voyage of Sindbad the Sailor and the 
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extraordinary sights that greeted the eyes of 
Gridliven in the region of Lilliput. 

The greatest energy was displayed by the 
English. The mines of t]ie enemy were met 
b}^ countermines — palisades were erected — 
trenches, zigzags, and mounds were constructed, 
and frequent sallies carried death and destruc- 
tion into the ranks of the rebels. But, not- 
withstanding all, the brave defenders of Lucknow 
were obliged to pass through many of those 
sufFprings that attend upon the besieged. The 
value of ordinary articles of every-day life 
underwent a strange reaction. A black velvet 
gown, once the ^^ride of its fair possessor, was 
worth little or nothing j a jiiece of flannel, 
tumbling into holes, was esteemed as great a 
treasure as the wishing-cap of Fortunatus. 
Wines and strong drinks were at a great dis- 
count j cold tea was a greater luxury than the 
vintages of Champagne and Burgundy. 

In spite of every drawback, and in the teeth 
of every disaster, the few Englishmen held out 
most defiantly and bravely. Death in every 
form was busy — the musket and sword did 
their work well— disease completed the fatal 
task even more quickly and eflectively. Sir 
Henry Lawrence had breathed his last, and 
Major Banks, who succeeded him, had likewise 
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gone to his last sleep. Brigadier Inglis, was 
therefore, the third who exercised the command 
in the Eesidency. The garrison were being 
hardly pressed. Their numbers, small to begin 
with, were now much lessened and weakened 
by the vicissitudes of war. The rebel hosts 
were calculating on the surrender of their 
wonderful enemy ; the besieged were anxious 
and fearful. But help was quickly coming. 

It is now time to go back and see what was 
being done to bring relief to the devoted garri- 
son of Lucknow. General Havelock, as before 
related, had been obliged to retreat to Cawn- 
pore in the first attempt that he made to carry 
assistance to the town. Whilst the storming of 
Delhi was at its height, the gallant general 
started, on the 19th September, and crossed the 
river on his way to the succour of the weary 
English in Lucknow. Sir James Outram, who 
was the senior in command, accompanied the 
forces as a volunteer, and left to Havelock, 
with rare generosity, the task of connecting his 
name with the success of this truly heroic 
expedition. Perfect sympathy and unanimity 
existed between the two generals, who pub- 
lished to the troops upon starting the following 
■orders of the day. That of General Outram 
van thus : — 
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The Major-General, in gratitude for, and 
admiration of, the brilliant deeds of arms 
achieved by General Havelock and his gallant 
troops, will cheerfully waive liis rank on the 
occasion, and will accompany the force to 
Lucknow in his civil capacit}^ as Chief 
Commissioner of Oude, and tendering his 
military services to General Havelock as a 
volunteer. On the relief of Lucknow, the 
Major-General will resume his position at the' 
head of the forces.” 

General Havelock addressed his troops in 
the following words : — 

“ BrigadierrGeneral Havelock, in making' 
known to the column the land and generous 
determination of General Sir James Outram, 
K.C.B., to leave to him the task of relieMng 
Lucknow, and rescuing its gallant and endur- 
ing garrison, has only to exjDress his hope that 
the troops will strive by their exemplary and 
gallant conduct in the field to justify the confi- 
dence reposed in them.” 

Two days’ journey from Cawnpore brought 
them in contact with a strong force of the 
enemy at Oonao. When information reached 
the rebels that Havelock was on his way, they 
divided into two strong forces, one of which 
went to check the advance of the English, and 
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tlie other threw itself with angry fury upon 
the little garrison in the town itself. At Oonao, 
they were completely defeated, and Havelock, 
not allowing one moment’s pause, marched 
twenty miles after the battle was won. The 
defenders in the Residency repulsed their 
assailants after a fearful struggle, in which the 
English soldiers showed abundant examples of 
the most determined and resolute bravery. At 
one time the rebels were in the entrenchments. 
The English had no mortars, but there was a 
good -supply of shells. They lighted the fusees, 
and taking the burning missiles in their hands, 
hurled them against the ranks of tlie foe. On 
the 25th Havelock came up with the main body 
of the enemy, posted about five miles from 
Lucknow. Their position was very strong, 
and their number 14,000. Without stopping 
an instant, the resolute general went straight 
at them. As the British soldiers drew near to 
the ranks of the miscreants, the watchword 
went down the line, — “ Remember Cawnpore ! 
•remember the ladies ! ” and with savage de- 
light the cold steel was plied. The enemy 
were beaten. The road lay open to Lucknow, 
but 400 of our men had fallen, including the 
noble Greneral Neill. 

The garrison had listened with the greatest 
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anxiety to tlie noise of tlie distant contest. 
With diminished numbers, but nuth spirits still 
unsubdued, they ^Yere at their posts. Some of 
the 'svomen n'ere behind the trenches, some on 
their laiees pra3dng' to Him n'lio alone can 
comfort in such a fearful hour. Ever^^ one 
■was suddenE'^ startled b}’ the report of cannon 
and musketr}’, the noise of which was borne on 
the breeze. All hearts beat quicker, ever}' eye 
shines more brightly, every nostril quivers 
with emotion as the noise increases, and., as the 
rebel host is hurled aside, with terrific slaughter, 
to open the way for their countr^’men. Nearer 
to the beleaguered city they come, until at last 
Sir Colin Campbell’s Highlanders are ^een, 
and the welcome sound of the bagpipes is 
heard in the strains of “The Campbells are 
coming’.” Deep jo}^ and gladness filled e\ei3^ 
heart, and it scarcely needs to bo recorded that 
there vras no eye undimmed with a tear, and no 
eye that closed in sleep that night. 

It chanced that a detachment of the TSth 
Highlanders, in its journey through Cawnpore, 
came upon the remains of one of the unfortu- 
nate daughters of General Wheeler. The sig’ht 
roused them to a perfect frenz}^. Gathering 
roun d the ghastly object, tliey removed the 
hair from the head, set aside a small portion 
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for ner friends, and distributed the remainder 
amongst themselves. They then proceeded to 
count every hair, and this task done, they 
solemnly swore, in the name of the great Grod 
who made them, that for as many hairs as 
they had counted, so many of the vile 
wretches should die by their hands, to avenge 
the fate of the poor violated and murdered 
girl. And they religiously kept their oath. 

The relieving force was not strong enough to 
clear the city, and the siege was renewed. Its 
history is much similar to the first. Many in- 
dividual acts of braveiy again signalized the 
ojierations of the garrison, whose heroism was 
full}- acknowledged in the division order of 
General Outram, dated October 5th, 1857. 
Sir Colin Campbpll again advanced to the relief 
of Lucknow, and, when at Alumbagh,, Mr. 
Kavanagh, disguised as a Budmash — an irregu- 
lar soldier of the city — carried a message, vdth 
the g’reatest coolness and bravery, from Sir 
James Outram, through the hostile city and dis- 
trict, to Sir Colin Campbell. That message was 
to spur him on to the most active exertions. On 
the 16 th of November the relief was effected. 
The 53rd and 93rd regiments of English infan- 
try greatly distinguished themselves. No 
quarter was shown. Two thousand dead rebels 
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■were counted the following da}^. Many threw 
down theii’ arms and cried for mercy; hnt no 
quarter was giycn. Into ’the ear of each “ Cawn- 
jiore ” was hissed, and the bayonet was plnnged 
to the hilt in his breast. On the afternoon of 
the 17th, the three illustrious generals. Outram, 
Campbell, and Havelock, met, and amidst the 
boomino- of cannon and rattling of small arms, 
loud, lusty cheers from English throats rent the 
air, when our soldiery beheld the cordial greet- 
ing between the three commanders and their 
respective staffs. Lucknow was at last relieved. 

ddic Rcsidcnc}" was afterwards evacuated, 
and the movements necessary for this result 
were planned with marvellous sagacity, and 
reflect the greatest credit upon the military 
genius of Sir Colin. They were executed with- 
out the loss of a single man ! It is upon record 
that tlic enemy were thunderstruck, wlicn they 
took possession, at the weakness of the place, 
and pronoimced it ‘ ‘ bewitched .” The universal 
jo}" was tempered with deep sorrow for the 
lamented death of Sir Henry Havelock, which 
toolc place at Dilkusha eight days after the 
relief of Lucknow. In the year 1858 the 
Mutin}' was brought to a close ; indeed, it 
received its death-blow at Lucknow. The 
penalty paid by the rebels was very severe, 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

It will not be uninteresting intlie'se concluding- 
remarks to enter a little more minutely than we 
have yet done into the phj’-sical aspect of that 
country which at the present time possesses no 
ordinary interest to Englishmen. We shall, 
therefore, say a few words about the mountains, 
the rivers, and table-lands of Hindustan. We 
turn away from the record of martial deeds, 
and the story of British valom-, to offer to the 
reader some solid information concerning the 
country itself. First of all, on the northern 
frontier, separating our dominions from Thibet, 
stand the famous and unrivalled Himalayas — 
the abode of snow.” 

It is a huge stupendous mass, that extends in 
an irregular curve from the defile above Cash- 
mere, where the Indus penetrates into the 
plains of the Punjaub, to the south bend of 
the Sanpoo. Its length is no less than 1,500 
miles, and its average breadth 150. Its 
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inoncrous peaks arc covered vrifli eternal snow, 
tlic limit being from 15,000 to 18,000 feel. 
Deep, narrow valleys, separated by ranges 
riinniny (.'itlicr parallel or at right angles with 
the main ridge, contain the numerous sources 
of tliosc livers flowing into such noble streams 
as tlie Danges, tlie Indus, and the Brahmajiootra. 
T])e st I'O]) face is towards the plain, and to the 
nortli the chain supports the lofty table-land of 
Tljibet. 

Most of its summits tower to the lieight of 
from 25,000 to 28,000 feet, and are situate not 
on the coidral axis, but to the south, Tlie view 
of this magnificent range from Patna is sublime 
in llio extreme. The distance is about 150 
miles. A long line of snow-white jiinnaclcs is 
beheld, and as the traveller draws nearer he 
discerns a dark line, lower than the summit, 
which is formed b}' the tops of inferior but 
noble mountains. With the exception of a strip 
of land at the foot of the mountains, the whole 
of Bootan presents a succession of the most 
lofty and rugged mountains on the surface of 
the globe. It is formed by a series of ridges, 
bcDvecn which are found the beds of roaring 
torrents. 

Distinct from the Himala^^as, on the north- 
western boundary, tower the terrific' heights of 
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■tlie Hindoo Koosh, supporting on its soiitliern 
side the plains of Cabool and Koh-Damaun, 
wliicli vary from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its peaks are likewise 
clad with perpetual snow. About the centre 
of the country is to be found the celebrated 
V^indh^ui chain, extending from Guzerat on 
the 'west to the basin of the Ganges on the 
east. It forms the southern buttress of the 
plateau of Malwa and Bhojial ; and its passes, 
which are bad, and hiding places, have figured 
often in the liistoiy of British India. Coming 
to tl:c Carnatic, we have the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts — the former facing the 
Coromandel Coast, and the latter that of 
Malabar. The Eastern Ghauts extend about 
1,000 miles. Its elevation is not great — 
rarely surpassing that of Ben Nevis. Granite 
constitutes the basis of the range, and its 
appearance from the sea is picturesque and 
beautiful. 

The Western Ghauts rise on the coast of 
Malabar, and run for about 800 miles, and 
terminate almost precijiitously to form the 
north side of tlio Gap of Palgatcheri, which is 
one of the loftiest of its peaks. Seen from the 
ocean its face is abriqit, and consists of a series 
of terraces or steps. By means of chasms and 
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breaks in the range, access is obtained to tlie 
bigiilands. These passes are called Ghauts, 
and the name is noM^ apjolied to the whole mass. 
The scenery is magnificent and delightful. 
StujDendous scarps frequently reveal themselves 
to the astonished vo3^ager — slopes with battered 
faces, the record of long-forgotten storms; 
fearful chasms, more terrible than Mickledore, 
numerous waterfalls, dense forests and jungles, 
the abode of the lion and the tiger, the resting- 
place of that noble monarch of the tvoods, the 
elephant, and perennial -s'erdm’e of the loveliest 
and most beautifid kind come successive! in 
view. Birds of every kind almost, dressed in 
that splendid plumage so peculiar to tropical 
lauds, from tree to tree, and insects of 
gorgeous hue flutter in the air. T]ie whole of 
the western portion of the Carnatic is beautiful 
indeed. 

We must not j)ass over the Neilgherry Group, 
which, although but fifty miles iii length, and 
twenty in breadth, is remarkable for the terrific 
steepness of its heights. In many parts a stone 
dropped from the edge vdll fall many thousands 
of feet ere it strike anything. These are the 
p)rincipal mountains in the mountain system of 
Hindustan, and they who are acquainted 
with the elements of physical geography will 
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Toicc was clearly and distinctly heard at a 
distance of 400 yards. 

Possessing, as she does, so many lofty 
mountains, Plindustan has also niany grand and 
truly noble rivers. First of all comes the 
Ganges, which takes its rise in the snow-capped 
Himalayas, at a place called Gangoutri, 1,400 
feet above the sea level. For 1,500 miles it 
flows, till, by a score of mouths, it empties 
itself into the Bay of Bengal. Many other 
rivers contribute their waters, as the original 
stream advances, to make up the noble expanse 
that rolls itself into the sea. 

The Jumna, which has a course of 860 
miles of its own, the Ghogra, with 606, 
the Gunduck, the Goomtee, the Karum- 
nassa, the Bhillung, all join the Ganges, 
by means of which no less than 398,000 
square miles of country are drained. The 
Hooghly, on which Calcutta stands, is an 
offshoot of the parent stream. Tlie Ganges 
is navigable for river boats as far as Hurdwar, 
which IS 1,100 miles from its mouth 5 steamers 
can ply as far as Gurmukteesur, 393 miles 
above Allahabad, which is distant from Cal- 
cutta by way of Delhi, 930 miles. At 
Cawnpore, 140 miles above Allahabad, there 
is abundance of navigation, and at Benares 
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tlie Lreacltli of the river varies from 2^000 
to 3,000 feet. The district through ■\vliich it 
flows is oue of the most fertile and productive, 
probably, to be found anywhere, and the pro- 
vince of Bengal has been aptly termed the 
granary of the East.” 

The Gan ges is held in the greatest veneration 
b}’ the natives, and enters largel}^ into man}’ 
of their religious rites. The Indus is no mean 
companion to the noble river we have just 
described. Its course is rather longer than the 
Ganges, being 1,800 miles. It rises in Thibet, 

22.000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
is joined, likewise, in its flow by many veiy 
important tributaries. It is navigable as far as 
Attock, 942 miles from the sea, where it varies 
from 500 to 800 feet in width, and is sixty feet 
in depth. 

The Brahmajiootra has a course of nearly 

1.000 miles, and drains a district of more 
than 300,000 square miles in extent. The 
branches of this stream, together with those 
of the Ganges, intersect the province of 
Bengal in such a multitude of directions 
as to form a complete and valuable system 
of inland navigation. Rising in the eastern 
declivity of the Western Ghauts, near Nassik, 
the Godavery flows right across the centre 
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of Hindustan, and by means of tliree mouths 
enters the Bay of Bengal. The Krishna, 
a river of the Deccan, has a course of 
800 miles ; but in consequence of the rapid 
fall of its water- way, and the extreme rocki- 
ness of its channel, it cannot be navi- 
gated by small boats even for a short distance. 
In connexion with this stream, the English 
Government have devised a system of irriga- 
tion, which has been carried out at a cost of 
200,OOOZ. The Pennar is worth noticing, as 
gold is found in its sand as it passes through 
the Carnatic. 

The table-lands of India are vast and ele- 
vated. The whole of Central India, includin'g 
Oodeypoor, Malwa, Bhopal, Bundelcund, and 
Shahabad, forms one, having an average eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet. Tin and copper are found 
at Oodeypoor, but there is a dearth of minerals 
there. Southern India, including the Deccan 
and Sfysore, form a second table-land, whose 
soil is fertile, and produces abundant and 
luxurious crops of wheat, barley, rice, pulse, 
cotton, and the sugar cane. The central part 
of the Deccan consists of undulating downs, 
and, at one period of the year, present, as 
far as the e 3 'e can reach, a sheet of green 
harvest, whilst in the hot season it has the 
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apjiearance of a barren desert, Avitlioiit a tree 
or sliriib,- or any trace of vegetation to relieve 
its gloomy aspect. It slopes gradually down, 
on the Coromandel side, to tlie sea, exhibiting 
at every stage the alluvial dej)osits from the 
hig’her jiortions, and showing many 23 ecu- 
liarities that are interesting to the geo- 
logists. 

The State of Nejiaul is a table-land at the 
foot of tlie Himalayas, between Himala^m and 
the Tarai, having' an area of 54,500 square 
miles. Its vegetable jiroductions are remark- 
able for their stateliness, beauty, and variety ; 
but its chief value is the salubrity of its cli- 
mate, which is very similar to that of Southern 
Eurojie. Nearly all the countries adjacent to 
Hindustan on the north-west are renowned for 
table-lands. Western and Northern Afo-han- 
istan form two. On that of Shavd and Pisheen 
numerous flocks of sheeji and goats j^^sture, 
and fruit-bearing orehards give of their abund- 
ance. Beloochistan, “a maze of mountains,” 
and Cashmere, with rugged and inaccessible 
jieaks, conqilete the list. 

The great physical feature in the country of 
India is that wdiich is so characteristic of 
American sceneiy — its vastness, though the 
East has to cede the palm in this resiiect to 
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tlie West. Noble as are the streams of the 
Indies, tlie Ganges and tlie Bralima.pootra, 
tbey cannot vie with the Amazon, the I^Iissouri, 
and the Mississijipi. Great as many of the 
products of vegetation are in those sunny 
climes, the}?" cannot compete with the monsters 
of the Western forests, that have grown on in 
cpiiet for 5 mar after year and century after 
century, and seem to be seeking the very 
stars of heaven in their growth. 

In climate, that of India is divided into the 
dry and rainy months, which are respectively 
produced by the south-west and north-east 
monsoons ; and the}’' happen rogularl}^, strange 
to sa}', at different iDeriods of the year on the 
opposite coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. 
In Beng’al, the hot season is from March to 
May, the rainy from June to October. By 
the end of July the downpour has been so 
great and so continuous that the lower parts of 
the country bordering upon the Ganges and 
the Brahmapootra are overflowed, and fre- 
qiientl}’’ form an expanse of water 100 
miles wide. This inundation imparts great 
fertilit}' to the soil, which is often a rich allu- 
vial mould, six feet deep. In the Punjaub, 
and on the hills, there are many places of 
retreat for invalids and Europeans. 
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One wlio lived long in India says of the 
climate: — In tlie iSTortli- Western provinces, 
and in the Soutli-Eastern settlements of Aus- 
tralia, the mercury not unfreqiientl}^ rises in 
the summer season to 90° and even 100° 
Fahr., and shov's a fluctuation in twenlv-foiu’ 
liours of twenty-four degrees ; but tins extreme 
torridity — when the circumambient fluid seems 
to be aeriform fire — is but of brief duration. 
Animal and vegetable life are reinvigorated, 
for a large part of the year, by a c'onsiderabl}’' 
cooler atmosphere. Indeed, at New York and 
Montreal I found the heat of June and July 
more intolerable than that of Jamaica or 
Ceylon ; but tlien snow lies on the ground, at 
the former places, for several weeks in winter. 
Again, moisture with heat has a powerful and 
injurious effect on the human frame, though 
favourable to vegetation and to many species 
of animal life. 

'■ Speaking from my own sensations, I have 
lain exhausted on a couch, with the mercury at 
80° Fall!’., during the rainy season in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Hong Kong ; and ridden through 
the burning forests of Australia, on the sandy 
Arabian plains, and over the sugar-cane plan- 
tations of Cuba, with the mercury at 100° 
Fahr. So also with reference to elevation: in 
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tlie East and West Indies, at a lieiglit of 
several thousand feet above tlie sea, I have 
enjoyed a fire at night in June; and yet, in 
April . and September, been scorched at mid- 
day in Egypt, Northern China, and Eastern 
Europte. These observations are made vrith a 
view of answering the oft-recimung inane ques- 
tion, without reference to any locality, ‘ What 
sort of a climate has India?’ ” 

No doubt the Indian clunate is blamed for 
diseases and ills that ought really to be laid to 
the door of Eiu’opean intemperance and excess. 
It is not inimical to the European constitution. 
It is trying, no doubt; but is not the climate of 
maii}^ parts of England trying too ? The great 
mistake Englishmen make in India is that 
they do not lay aside English habits and 
customs, and adopt those of the natives. 
Large hot joints and intoxicating liquors, 
often taken to excess, joined to the heat of 
the Indian sun, are just the causes to dis- 
arrange the constitutions of Eiu’opeans. There 
are scores and hundreds of cases to prove that 
Englishmen, if they will be wise, and not 
foolish, can successfully cope with the difficul- 
ties of the Indian climate ; and not only so, 
but that they can return, after a long sojourn 
in those tropical countries, with uninjm’ed 
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liealth and strength, and enjoy a further lease 
of. life in their native land. Mr. W. C. Bla- 
quiere, v^ho was for a very long period police 
magistrate of Calcutta, and died there in 1854, 
had reached his ninety-fifth year. He went 
out when a lad of fifteen, landed in Bengal in 
1774, and lived there for eighty years. Then - 
there is the case of Warren Hastings. Indeed 
there is no reason why an Englishman of good 
constitution and temperate habits ought not 
only to live in India, but enjoy as good health 
and personal comfort as he could in Devon- 
sliire. 

The mineral wealth of Hindustan is great, 
but has not 3 "et been properly developed. Iron, 
tin, lead, and copper are found in many parts. 
The geological structure of the country indi- 
cates an abundance of the precious metals. 
Silver is jn'ocured in the tin mines of Oodey- 
poor, and in a lead mine at Hazareebagh, and 
in many other places. Gold is obtained in the 
sands of Shy- 3 ^ok, in Thibet ; in the sands of 
the Chenab, Huroo, and Swan rivers of the 
celebrated Punjaub. It is likewise to be met 
with in the Alukpunda, in the Kumaon. In 
fact, throughout the whole district west of the 
Heilgheeries, the Blue Hills — amid the rivers 
and water-courses that drain 2,000 square miles 
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of tcrritoryj tliis coveted metal abounds 5 tlie 
river stones, wlien pounded, yield a valuable 
product, and the gold itself is generally found 
in small nuggets. 

In the eastern part of Nagpoor it is often 
met witli. Tbe sand of tbe beds of many of 
those rivers that flow from the Ghauts into 
l^Ialabar contains gold dust. In the rivers of 
Assam it is even abundant, and near Gowhatty 
1,000 men used to be employed in searching 
for the metal. In excavating the disintegrat- 
ing granite in the vicinity of Bangalore, to 
ascertain the extent to which the decomposing 
influence of the atmosphere will affect the 
solid rock, viz,, thirty to thirty -five feet, the 
contents of the soil were frequently auriferous. 
In blasting sienite at Chinapatam, forty miles 
from Bangalore, on the road to Seringapatam, 
Lieutenant Baird Smith, B.E., observed con- 
siderable quantities of gold disseminated in 
small particles over the fractm^ed smdaces. At 
W^maod this metal was obtained from rich, 
yellow earth in sufficient quantity to employ 
a number of labourers, and to yield some 
return. 

There are likewise abundant evidences of 
the existence of coal. It exists in strata from 
an inch or less to nine or ten feet in thickness. 
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interstratifieci 'with sliale and sandstone, It is 
not improbable tbat it extends across the 
Delta of the Granges to Silliet, a distance 
of 300 miles. As time goes on tliis most 
yalnable product will be opened out to the 
public by means of mines, although several very 
imjiortant and remunerative ones have been 
already sunk. Rich as India is in her stores of 
mineral wealth, she is still richer in her precious 
stones. From the fourteeth volume of the 
Transactions” we learn some striking pecu- 
liarities about the mountains of Fulla Mulla, 
on the north of the Krishna, 

These mountains are bounded on all sides by 
granite, that everywhere appears to pass under 
it, and to form its basis; some detached 
tions have only the upper third of their sum- 
mits of sandstone and cpiartz, the basis or re- 
maining two-thirds being of granite. Deep 
ravines are not infrequent. The diamond is 
procured only in the sandstone breccia, which 
is found under a compact rock, composed of a 
beautiful mixtime of red and yellow jasper, 
quartz, chalcedony, and hornstone of various 
colours, cemented together by a quartz paste; 
it passes into a pudding stone of rounded 
pejiples of quartz and hornstone, cemented by 
an argillo-calcareous earth of a loose friable 
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texture, in M'-liichille diamonds are most fre- 
quently found. The breccia is seen at depths 
varying from five to fifty feet, and is about two 
feet in thickness ; immediately above it lies a 
stratum of pudding stone, composed of quartz 
and hornstone pebbles, cemented by calcareous 
clay and grains of sand. 

The miners are of opinion that the diamond 
is alwa 3 ^s growiiig, and that the chips and small 
pieces rejected, ultimately increase to large 
diamonds. The celebrated diamonds of Gol- 
conda were in reality only cut and polished 
there ; they were obtauied at Parteall, in the 
territory of the Nizam. This lavish supply of 
diamonds accounts for the brilliant display so 
often made by Eastern princes. Eubies are 
found in the detritus of rocks at Sumbulpoor ; 
23earls in the Grulf of Manaar, near to Cape 
Comorin, and on the coast of many of the 
islands of the Mergui Archijoelago ; the cor- 
nelian is frequently dug out of the Rajpeepla 
hills, near to the town of Ruttunj^oor. In 
Western India agates not only exist but abound, 
and one writer sa^^s that in a jrart of Cutch the 
sides of the hills (of amygdaloid) are covered 
with heajps of rock crystal, as if cart-loads had 
been jDuiqoosely thrown there, and in many 
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parts of tlie great trapean district the surface is 
strewed witli a profusion of agatoid flints, onyx, 
hollow spheroids of quartz, crystals, and zoolitic 
minerals, ^^flieii the gold fields of Australia 
are worked out, then those of this favoured land 
ina}^ supply their place. 

It is usual to speak of India as if it wore in- 
habited by one race, and b}?" human beings 
speaking the same tongue. This, however, is 
one of those ^^ojiular misunderstandings that so 
plentifully exist respecting this romantic 
countiy. It is desirable that we, Englishmen, 
should try and obtain some correct knowledge 
respecting a land upon whose destinies we are 
exercising so great and so benevolent an in- 
fluence. In language, appearance, and man- 
ners, the inhabitants of the great peninsula 
differ almost as much as the various nations of 
Eurojie. Hindustanee is s^ioken principally 
b}?" the Mussulmans ; Bengalee is in use in the 
lower parts of Grangetic and Brahmapootra 
plains, Punjabee in the ujDper portion of the 
Indies, and Sindhee in Sinde. Around Madras, 
and down as far as Cape Comorin, Tamul is 
spoken * the people of Mysore and the Carnatic 
speak Canarese. Cutchce, Cashmerian, Nepau- 
lese, Bhote, Assamese, and Burmese are, as can 
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easily be seen, tlie languages respectively of 
Cutcli, Cashmere, Nepaul, Bootan, Assam, 
and Burmali. 

The greater portion of the people of Bengal 
and Orissa do not 'eat meat: destruction of 
life is forbidden on religious grounds, for the 
Brahmin believes in metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of souls. But nearly every 
Hindoo eats fish. The varieties of custom, too, 
are very curious and striking, and fully bear 
out the statement we have made. The religious 
holidays of Bengal are different from those 
in vogue in the North-Western provinces. The 
horrid and cruel and revolting ceremonies of 
Juggernaut, the abominations of the Churruk 
Poojah, in which men submit themselves to 
be swung in the air, with hooks fastened 
through their loins, are unknown in the north 
and west of India. Female infanticide was in 
some parts universally practised, in others it 
was regarded with loathing and abhorrence. 
Here, we find polygamy, and there polyandry 
— that is, one woman married to all the brothers 
of a family, in order to retain property .among 
them. 

In one portion of the empire the mar- 
riage of a daughter is a great expense ; in 
another part it is a source of emolument and 
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profit, as the husband buys his bride, and he 
a right to sell her, or mortgage her for , 
definite time,- as security for a debt, as if sh 
ui^erc a house or a field. The Hindoos, divide 
into the prineijial castes of -Brahmins, Cashtriya 
Vaisyas, and Boodras, join mth the darin 
Bajpoot and brave Mahratta in despising th 
covmrdl}', craft}', cunning, rice-eating Ben 
galee. The men on the Coromandel coas 
differ in appearance and in habit from th 
inhabitants of the ojiposite coast of Malabar, 
as much as the Scotch Hiehlander and West- 
moreland shejiherd do from the peasant of ]\Iid- 
dlesex and Surrey. There is a decided con- 
trast, and a very wide difference between the 
fine mould, the beautifullv chiselled head and 
face, the arched nose, and the placid look of the 
pure Hindoo, and the large-boned, big-framed 
manl}^ form of the Moslem, and another differ- 
ence no less marked between them and the 
aboriginal native. 

Lieutenant-General Briggs, in his “ Lectures 
on the Aboriginal E-aces of India,” says 
strangely of them — strangel}^, because the his- 
tory of Britisli India has not proved the native 
mind to be of a A^ery straightforward cast — 

The man of the ancient race scorns an 
untruth, and seldom denies the commission 
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even of a crime that lie may have perpetrated, 
though it lead to death ; he is true to his 
jiromise, hospitable and, faithful to his guest, 
devoted to his superiors, and alv/a3^s ready to 
sacrifice his ovm life in the service of his chief ; 
he is reckless of danger, and knows no fear.” 
On the authority of Mr. Martin we learn 
also, concerning the ancient race of Hindustan, 
that ho considers himself justified in levying 
“ black mail” on all from whom he can obtain 
it, on the ground that he has been deprived of 
his possession of the soil by the more civilized 
race who have usurped the territory. 

The Aborigines are distinguished from the 
Hindoos b^' several marked customs ; they have 
no castes; eat beef and all sorts of animal 
food ; drink, on every possible occasion, intoxi- 
cating’ beverages (no ceremony, civil or reli- 
gious, is deemed complete Avithout such drink) ; 
have no aAmrsion to the shedding of blood ; 
atone for the sins of the dead by the sacrifice 
of a victim ; - they are ignorant of reading or 
writing, and usually live by the chase and by 
pastoral pursuits. 

Many of the barbarous customs that were 
practised in various parts of India have been 
eradicated by the wise and firm policy of the 
English GoAmrnment. The Juggernaut car no 
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longer rolls on its bloody course — tlie burning 
of Avidows on tlie funeral pyres of tlioir lius 
bands lias ceased — infanticide is no longer 
practised as a religious act, and the deatli-blow 
to Hindoo slaA'eiy AA^as given b}^ tlie East India 
Company by enforcing tlie folloA^dng liuinanc 
regulation ; — “ That any act A^diicli Aianild be a 
jienal offence if done to a free man, shall bo 
equally an offence if done to any person on 
the jiretext of his being in a condition of 

There are three principal forms of religious 
belief professed by the inhabitants of Hindu- 
stan — Bralnninism, Buddhism, and Mahonnned- 
anism. The last has been already alluded to 
in the first chapter. As before stated, the 
Hindoos are divided into four castes, and the 
Brahmins, the Bpaxp-aval of the Greek AAniters, 
form the jirincipal or sacerdotal caste. The 
Aidiole S5''stem, then, takes its name from the 
dominant order. Besides being the riding 
class, it is at the same time the most ancient, 
and Amry likely they originally sprang from 
the Caucasian race. It is Avorthy of remark 
that this same particular classification existed 
in ancient Egypt. As Ave descend from the 
highest to the loAvest class, Ave find the rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities more narrovmd. 
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These castes divMecl the population into sharp 
and distinct bodies, more completely even than 
the variations of age, climate, and geographical 
position separate the Englishman from the 
Scotchman, and the Spaniard from the Graiil, 

Each iiarticular caste has its own peculiar 
laws and obligations, and every man remains 
111 the caste in -which he is born. No matter 
what his gifts or talents may be, he cannot rise 
from a lower to a higher caste ; and not only 
so, liut severe penalties are inflicted upon the 
man who vmitures to disregard and to neglect 
the most ridiculous and foolish of the cere- 
1110111 Gs cliRract Gris tic of Iiis or dor. 

The Brahmins are subdivided into seven 
subordinate orders, called Rishis. The original 
ones are believed to have had influence over 
the gods, ^ and to have rebuked any of those 
Divine^ beings that had not conducted himself 
according to the laws of jiropriety. Strange 
to say, there are three persons, or three 
“ hypostases,’’in the Hindoo Godhead-Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. The respective worshippers 
of these resemble the- different splits of Chris- 
tendom in this, that they are ready to warmly 
disjiute about their points of difference j but, 
shame it is to say, unlike in their readiness to 
sink their own differences and unite firmly 
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when the interests of Brahminism are a 
stake. 

The life of a Brahmin is marked by foni 
different periods. The first continues from th 
age of seven to nine, and all at tins time ar 
called Brahmachari. It is a period of in- 
struction. It is the time not only when they 
learn the rudiments of education, but when 
they are likendse instructed in the various 
practices and principles of their religion. The 
second state refers to married life, and is called 
Grrihastha. In this condition marriage is indis- 
pensable, and if a man loses his wife he loses 
his station, which he regains by marrying 
again. Widows, however, are not allowed to 
remarry. Their rites and observances now are 
very seriously increased, and they are, as a 
rule, practised with great constancy. The 
accomplished author in the ‘ EncyclopaBdia 
Britannica ’ says of them : — In matters of reli- 
gious opinion, they are, upon the whole, 
tolerant ; they almost never anathematize 
Moslemins, Christians, and others of different 
creeds ; nor do they seem to be at all actuated 
by the fierce spirit of proselytism and persecu- 
tion. But this forbearance maj^- perhaps be the 
consequence not of any virtue in the Brah- 
mins, but of the low estimation in which they 
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iiold the objects of their own worships for, 
undoubtedly, they sometimes treat the latter 
with an indifference bordering on contemjit, 
and in their adorations are influenced by their 
secular interests, rather than by the spirit of 
devotion, flattering those divinities whose func- 
tions they connect with their worldly affairs, 
and giving' themselves no concern about the 
others.” 

The third state is called Vanaprastha, a 
dweller in the desert ; and in the fourth, the 
Brahmin is called Sunnjmssi. Now he is 
.exceedingly hol}^, and if he die in this state 
he passes at once into the presence of Brahma, 
without passing through tliose various stages 
of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, 
which formed even a leading tenet in the 
system of Pythagoras. His accession to this 
final stage is attended 'with numerous and com- 
plicated rites, and his duties and obligations 
assume a totally different character. He is 
obliged to rub himself all over with ashes once 
a day ; one meal a day is to suffice for his 
bodily ajDpetite ; he must not use betel, nor 
must he look at women. He is also obliged to 
build a solitary hut upon the shores of a river 
or a lake, where, in quiet contemplation, he 
-can draw nearer to his gods. Some of his 
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practices are ridiculous in the extreme. To 
quote from the Eiicyclopasdia again: — “To 
stand oii'one leg’ till it swells and ulcerates ; to 
stand on the head till the brain becomes dis- 
ordered, and delirium ensues ; to keep one arm 
extended aloft in the air till the muscles become 
rigid, and the power of withdraMung it is lost 
for ever ; sucli are , among the most approved 
^iractices of the Sunnyassis.” 

Buddhism is a different form of faith, and 
appears to have sprung into being from the 
desire in the minds of men in ancient days to 
account for the origin and existence of evil. 
The legends connected witli it are peculiar in 
the extreme. Divodasa was a king of the solar 
race, and took possession of unoccupied Kashi. 
There he introduced the religion of Vishnu, 
and his peojile enjoyed the benefits of his mild 
and merciful sway. So prosperous and con- 
tented and good did they become, that the 
gods were mean enough, as if they were mor- 
tals, to be jealous, and ajiplied to Vishnu and 
Siva to help them, and do something at 
Divodasa for his extreme goodness. Tliese at 
first refused, and the solar king stole a march 
upon tliem by obtaining from Brahma, the 
supreme god, that neither of the other two 
should have anything at all to do with his 
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liappy Icingdom. This made Siva very angry 
indeed, and induced liim to take the side of the 
gods. The question now was, how was Divo- 
dasa to he seduced from the path of virtue. 
Various devices were tried, hut without satis- 
factory results. The “ twelve suns,” and 
Ganesha proved fruitless. In the end Vishnu 
ajDjieared as Buddha, and succeeded in accom- 
plishing the ruin of the virtuous king. The 
Brahmins suj)plicated Buddha after this to 
put an end to the dissemination of heresy, a 
prayer to which he acceded. Having done 
this, he vanished in a deep well at Gaya, and 
left no followers and no writings behind him. 

Other accounts maintain that there were no 
Buddhists in India, until the system was 
preached and established h}^ Gautama, or 
Godama. Whether this he so or not, * the 
principles of Buddhism and those of Godama 
are now identical in the East. Five com- 
mandments are to he observed, and ten sins 
are to he abstained from I “ The five com- 
mandments contain prohibitions against killing 
any animal whatsoever, from the meanest 
insect up to man ; against the commission of 
theft ; against the violation of another maids 
wife or concubine ; against falsehood ; and 
against the use of wine, or any intoxicatiiig 
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liquor or drug, as opium 5 and an exemption 
from poverty, misfortune, and calamity is 
promised to those wlio keep these command- 
ments during all successive transmigrations. 
Tlie ten sins consist in' the killing of animals, 
theft, adultery, falsehood, discord, contumelious 
language, idle and superfluous talk, covetous- 
ness, envy or malice, and the following of false 
gods , and he who abstains from all tliese sins 
is said to obtain Sila, while every one who 
observes Sila in all successive transmigrations 
becomes at last worthy of beliolding a god, 
and of hearing his great voice, and is exempted 
from the four known miseries, namely, weight, 
old age, disease, and death.” These are the 
leading features in the religious system of the 
millions of Plindustan. 

Such is the aspect of the coimtiy which we 
have acquired in the East, and whose history 
has been sketched in these pag'es. Interesting’ 
as the subject is at any time, it is still more so 
now when the Prince of Wales— the hope of 
England — is returning from a visit to those 
romantic spots that arc to be found within its 
borders. It is g'reatly to be hoped and wished 
that this royal visit to India will be productive 
of great and lasting good, that it will remove 
obstacles and prejudices from the native mind. 
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and establish friendlj?- and harmonious rela- 
tions — cement more firmly than ever our 
alliances "unth native princes, and implant in 
the heart of our illustrious Prince principles 
that the magnitude and gravity of the whole 
matter requires. No one begTudges him the 
2ileasure and sport incidental to such an expe- 
dition as his has been, but we do trust that he 
has made the utmost use of his golden oiipor- 
tunities and valued in some waj^ the awfid 
responsibility that will attend upon that posi- 
tion to which, in the ordihary course of human 
things, he must succeed. 

He will ere long’ be the ruler and emjieror of 
those swarthy millions that are now crowding 
the, mosques, and temples, and bazaars of a hun- 
di'ed cities — will be called upon to give laws, in 
some measure, to ujiwards of two hundred mil- 
lions of the race of men who are dear to Him 
who is the common Father of Hindu and Ben- 
galee, Mahratta, Mussulman, and Christian 
alike. We feel certain that the Prince will, at 
least, trjr to realize the stupendous moment of 
his trust, and are very sanguine that he will 
succeed. 

We hear much of the Eastern question and 
the Eastern difficulty. England just now -is 
congratulating herself on the purchase of the 
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Suez Canal sliares, as it keeps clear our way to 
India. But we would point out tliis great 
fact, which is overlooked on all sides hy those 
discussing the question, hy quoting from Br. 
Bollinger’s Munich lecture. “ There is Eng- 
land, wliose empire on t]ie Granges lias been 
established for a century, and now embraces 
all Hindustan, which on the whole rules with a 
tvisdom, justice, and clemency of which history 
records few examioles. There is Russia, whose 
giant, arm embraces the whole of Northern, 
Western, and Eastern Asia; and France, to 
wliich Northern Africa belongs. And what 
hajipened to England in the East Indies is 
happening to both of them — they will be 
driven on from conquest to conquest. 

“Russia, especially, cannot stand still; she 
must become more and more the arbiter of the 
North and Middle Asia. Boes she possess the 
capacities for doing justice to this mission, 
the greatest and most difficult which can be 
imposed on any nation ? England has proved 
her capacity; Russia is still at the beginning 
of the great work assigned to her, and has to 
show that she is equal to the task, and under- 
stands not only how to conquer, hut hoiv to ride 
and civilize.” 

These are indeed wise and thoughtful 
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words, and deserve to be carefull}^ weiglied. 
England lias sliown her power to bless as well 
as subdue, to humanize as well as to conquer. 
Russia has not, and is at the present moment 
only emerging from a state of semi-barbarism. 
We have bestowed all the privileges of our 
culture and civil order upon the myriads of 
the East — schools have been established, 
universities chartered, and the mischievous 
effects of “caste” must speedily vanish before 
the impartial and merciful administration of 
justice. 

Deep into the hearts and affections of the 
native population English rule has stricken 
itself : every Hindu and Bengalee can see 
that his projierty is more secure, and his life 
more, far more protected, under British power 
than they ever were even under the most 
honourable and merciful rajah or nabob. The 
yea and the nay of an Englishman arc 
respected from Cape Comorin to the Hima- 
layas. Christianity is sloAvly, but surely, 
making ground against the faith of Buddhism 
and Moslemism. The sacred symbol of the 
Cross of Calvary shall be lifted up in every 
corner of that empire, and English rule shall 
yet extend wider and wider, unrestrained and 
unchecked in its beneficent influence, Russia 
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-* 1 - Times), Author of “ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c., &c. 2 vols., 
8 VO., price 30s. 

The Times says — ‘‘ Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be welcome 
to those who care for an unprejudiced account of tlie prospects and present 
condition of the country. Most interesting volumes." 


Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Samuel Tinsley's Publications. 


^UR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the Wonder- 
ful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan, By the 
Rev. Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TTNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

^ Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel Cpllege, Oxford; 
Cliaplain to the English, French, and German Mining Companies of 
Binaries ; and formerly Acting Chaplain to Her Majesty Forces at 
Dover Garrison. In 2 vols., 8vo. , price 3US. {^Second KditionJ) 


The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest.*’ 

The Saturday Review says — "We can only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences.” 


^VER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
'C' ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungar}^, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of “A Scamper to Sebastopol.” 2 vols., large post 
8 VO, 25s. 

" May be safely recommended.” — World. 

“ His volumes will be welcome.” — Atheiiaum, 

" Clever, and decidedly readable." — Scotsman. 


gOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, 


for 
Edifice. 


Reasons and Means 
the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 


A MONO THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author 
of “ Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.” 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


^lANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
^ Eventful Six Months in China. By WALTER WILLIAM 
IMUNDY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TVICKENS’S LONDON : or, London in the Works of 
-Lf Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
“ Under Pressure.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 




